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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


His survey of Fulton County will 
fees several groups of readers. It 
will help farmers in planning the kind of 
management that will protect their soils 
and provide good yields; assist engineers 
in selecting sites for roads, buildings, 
ponds, and other structures; aid foresters 
In managing woodland; help county offi- 
cials in planning future developments; 
serve as a reference for students and teach- 
ers; and add to our knowledge of soil 
science. 


Locating Soils 


Use the index to map sheets at the back 
of this report to locate areas on the large 
map. The index is a small map of the 
county that shows the location of each 
sheet of the detailed soil map. When the 
correct sheet. of the large map has been 
found, it will be seen that boundaries of 
the soils are outlined, and that there is a 
symbol for each kind of soil. All areas 
marked with the same symbol are the same 
kind of soil, wherever they occur on the 
map. The symbol is inside the area if 
there is enough room; otherwise, it is out- 
side the area and a pointer shows where 
the symbol] belongs. 


Finding Information 


This report contains sections that will 
interest different groups of readers, as well 
a ome sections that may be of interest to 
all. 
Farmers and those who work with farm- 
ers can learn about the soils in the section 
“Descriptions of the Soils” and then turn 
to the section “Use of the Soils for Agricul- 
ture.” In this way, they first identify the 
soils on their farm and then learn how 
these soils can be managed and what yields 
can be expected. The “Guide to Mapping 
Units” at the back of the report will sim- 
plify use of the map and report. This 
guide lists each soil and land type mapped 


in the county, and the page where each is 
described. It also lists, for each soil and 
land type, the capability unit and wood- 
land suitability group, and the page where 
each of these is described. 

Foresters and others interested in wood- 
land can refer to the section “Use of the 
Soils for Woodland.” In that section the 
soils in the county are grouped according 
to their suitability for trees, and factors 
affecting the management of woodland are 
explained. 

Wildlife managers, naturalists, and 
sportemen will want to refer to the section 
“Tse of the Soils for Wildiife” for infor- 
mation regarding the kinds of wildlife 
found in the county, and the extent to 
which the various soils are suited to wild- 
life production. 

Engineers and builders will find in the 
section “Engineering Properties of the 
Soils” tables listing characteristics of the 
soils that affect engineering. 

Scientists and others who are interested 
will find information about how the soils 
were formed and how they were classified 
in the section “Formation, Morphology, 
and Classification of the Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and other users will 
find information about soils and their 
esac nee in various parts of the report, 
depending on their particular interest. 

Newcomers in Fulton County will be 
especially interested in the section “Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” where broad patterns of 
soils are described. They may also be in- 
terested in the section “Additional Facts 
About the County.” 


* *£ * 


Fieldwork for this survey was completed 
in 1961. Unless otherwise indicated, all 
statements in the report refer to conditions 
in the county at that time. The soil sur- 
vey of Fulton County was made as part 
of the technical assistance furnished by the 
Soil Conservation Service to the Fulton 
County Soil Conservation District. 
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SOIL SURVEY OF FULTON COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


BY JOHN H. NEWTON AND RAYMOND P. SIMS, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, IN COOPERATION WITH THE KENTUCKY AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


ULTON COUNTY is in the southwestern corner of 
Kentucky (fig. 1). It is bordered on the south by 
Tennessee, on the east and north by Hickman County, and 
on the west by the Mississippi River. A part of the coun- 
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Figure 1—Location of Fulton County in Kentucky. 


ty is detached by the Mississippi River and lies west of 
the main body of the county.: Island No. 8 and a smaller 
island north of the detached area are also a part of the 
county. About half of the county lies on the flood plain 
of the Mississippi River. The other half is made up of 
deep, loessal soils of the uplands. The flood plain west 
of Hickman is protected from flooding by a constructed 
levee that starts at Hickman and runs along the river 
into Tennessee. This levee protects about 23,000 acres 
in Fulton County. A levee that starts in Tennessee ex- 
tends up the east side of the detached part of the county 
and prevents floodwater from sweeping across this area. 
The area, however, is not protected against floods because 
there is no levee on the west side. 

The main body of the county is 30 miles from east to 
west and, on the average, about 7 miles from north to south. 
The total land area is 131,200 acres. Hickman, the county 
seat, is located on the bank of the Mississippi River near 
the center of the county. 


How Soils Are Named, Mapped, 
and Classified 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Fulton County, where they are located, and 
how they can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the county, they 
observed steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and 


speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; kinds 
of rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug or 
bored many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence oF natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends 
from the surface down to the parent material that has 
not been changed much by leaching or by roots of plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They 
classified and named the soils according to uniform proce- 
dures. To use this report efficiently, it 1s necessary to 
know the kinds of groupings most used in a local soil 
classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil se- 
ries. Except for different texture in the surface layer, 
the major horizons of all the soils of one series are similar 
in thickness, arrangement, and other important character- 
istics. Each soil series is named for a town or other geo- 
graphic feature near the place where a soil of that series 
was first observed and mapped. Commerce and Memphis, 
for example, are the names of two soil series. All the 
soils in the United States having the same series name are 
essentially alike in natural characteristics. 

Many soil series contain soils that differ in the texture 
of their surface layer. According to such differences, sepa- 
rations called soil types are made. Within a series, all the 
soils having a surface layer of the same texture belong to 
one soil type. Commerce silt loam and Commerce silty 
clay loam are two soil types in the Commerce series. The 
difference in the texture of their surface layer is apparent 
from their names, 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or some other feature affecting 
their use, that practical suggestions about their manage- 
ment could not be made if they were shown on the soil 
map as one unit. Such soil types are divided into soil 
phases. The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that 
affects management. For example, Memphis silt loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, is one of several phases of Memphis 
silt loam, a soil type that ranges from nearly level to steep. 

After a fairly detailed guide for classifying and naming 
the soils had been worked out, the soil scientists drew soil 
boundaries on aerial photographs. These photographs 
show woodland, buildings, field borders, trees, and other 
details that greatly help in drawing boundaries accurately. 
The soil map in the back of this report was prepared from 
the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, a mapping unit is nearly 
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equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a soil type. It is 
not exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show 
on such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some 
other kind that have been seen within an area that is 
dominantly of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientists have 
a problem of delineating areas where different kinds of 
soils are so intricately mixed or occur in such small indi- 
vidual tracts, that it is not practical to show them separ- 
ately on the map. Therefore, they show this mixture of 
soils as one mapping unit and call it a soil complex. Or- 
dinarily, a soil complex is named for the major soil series 
in it, for example, Waverly-Falaya silt loams. Also, in 
most mapping, there are areas to be shown that are so 
swampy or so frequently worked by water that they can- 
not be called soils. These areas are shown on the soil map 
but they are given descriptive names, such as Gullied land, 
Riverwash, or Swamp, and are called land types rather 
than soils. 

Only part of the soil survey was done when the soil 
scientists had named and described the soil series and map- 
ping units, and had shown the location of the mapping 
units on the soil map. They still had to present the mass 
of recorded information in different ways for different 
groups of users, among them farmers, managers of wood- 
land, and engineers. To do this efficiently, they had to 
consult with persons in other fields of work and with them 
prepare groupings that would be of practical value to the 
different users. Such groupings are the capability classes, 
subclasses, and. units, designed primarily for those in- 
terested in producing the short-lived crops and tame pas- 
ture; woodland suitability groups, for those who manage 
wooded tracts; wildlife productivity groups for those in- 
terested in improving and controlling wildlife; and the 
classifications used by engineers who build highways or 
structures to conserve soil and water. 


General Soil Map 


After studying the soils in a locality and the way they 
are arranged, it is possible to make a general map that 
shows several main patterns of soils, called soil associa- 
tions. Such a map is the colored general soil map in the 
back of this report. Each association, as a rule, contains 
a few major soils and several minor soils, in © pattern that 
is characteristic although not strictly uniform. 

The soils within any one association are likely to differ 
from each other in some or in many properties; for ex- 
ample, slope, depth, stoniness, or natural drainage. Thus, 
the general soil map shows, not the kind of soil at any 
particular place, but patterns of soils, in each of which 
there are several different kinds of soil. 

Each soil association is named for the major soil series 
in it, but, as already noted, soils of other series may also 
be present. The major soils of one soil association may 
also be present in another association, but in a different 
pattern. 

The general map showing patterns of soils is useful to 
people who want a general idea of the soils, who want to 
compare different parts of a county, or who want to know 
the possible location of good-sized areas suitable for a cer- 
tain kind of farming or other land use. 


There are seven soil associations in Fulton County. 
These are shown on the general soil map in the back of 
this report and are described in the pages that follow. 


1. Commerce-Robingonville association: Nearly level, 

somewhat poorly drained to well-drained soils 

on the Mississippi River flood plain 

The areas of this soil association are near the river and 
together cover about 26 percent of the county. The 
dominant soils are the Commerce and Robinsonville 
(fig. 2). 

Commerce soils are moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained and are generally near the riverbank. 
Their surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam or 
silty clay loam; it overlies mottled grayish-brown silt 
Joam or silty clay loam. Commerce soils make up approx- 
imately 45 percent of this association. 

Robinsonville soils are well drained to moderately well 
drained and in most places are near or adjacent to the 
riverbank. Their upper layers are dark grayish-brown 
silt loam, fine sandy loam, or silty clay loam. Ata depth 
of 24 inches, these layers are underlain by brown fine 
sandy loam. Robinsonville soils make up about 33 percent 
of this association. 

One of the minor soils in this association is Crevasse 
loamy fine sand. It is on natural levees adjacent to the 
riverbank, and it occupies about 10 percent of this soil 
association. Other minor soils are the Beulah, Bosket, 
Dubbs, and Dundee, all of which are on old natural levees 
that border former channels of the river, and which col- 
lectively make up about 6 percent of this soil association. 

Fairly extensive sand and gravel bars make up another 
6 percent of the association. These occur below the river- 
bank and extend into the river. Some of the material in 
these bars is useful in construction. 

Most of this soil association is in capability classes I and 
II and is cropped continuously. Cotton, corn, soybeans, 
and alfalfa are the principal crops grown. Nearly all the 


farms within this association are large, and large acreages 
ona farm receive the same management. 


Figure 2—View of Mississippi River flood plain showing cotton 

on well-drained Robinsonville soils in foreground and soybeans on 

less well-drained Commerce soils in background. Grassed area 

in immediate foreground is part of a levee that protects the soils 
from floods, 
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Figure 3—View of a slack-water flat on the flood plain of the 
Mississippi River. The soybeans are on Sharkey clay. 


2. Sharkey-Tunica association: Level, poorly drained and 
somewhat poorly drained, clayey soils on slack-water 

flats of the Mississippi River flood plain 

The largest area of this association is southwest of Hick- 
man, and the village of Bondurant is at its approximate 
center. Another large area begins north of Hickman 
and extends to the county line. A small area is in the 
middle of Kentucky Bend. The total acreage of this as- 
sociation is about 16 percent of the county; the dominant 
soils are the Sharkey (fig. 3) and Tunica. 

Sharkey soils are poorly drained. Their surface layer, 
a very dark grayish-brown clay, overlies dark-gray clay 
that extends toa depth of more than 8 feet. The Sharkey 
soils occupy approximately 50 percent of this association. 

Tunica soils are somewhat poorly drained. Their sur- 
face layer is dark grayish-brown clay, and it overlies mot- 

_tled dark grayish-brown clay that extends to a depth of 
2% feet. Below this is silt loam or fine sandy loam. The 
Tunica soils make up approximately 39 percent of this 
association. 

Minor soils in this association are the Forestdale and 
Dundee, which are on low terraces or old natural levees 
that border former channels of the river. These soils oc- 
cupy about 10 percent of this soil association. Swamp 
areas in the vicinity of Bondurant, near the sloughs lead- 
ing into Reelfoot Lake, make up about 1 percent of the 
association. 

Nearly all of this association is in capability class ITT. 
In the levee-protected area, which is southwest of Hick- 
man, most of the acreage is cropped continuously. Cot- 
ton, soybeans, and corn are the principal crops grown. 

The areas not protected by levees are frequently flooded 
in the spring and, for the most part, are Forested, (fig. 4). 
In recent years, however, a few hundred acres of the land 
at highest elevation, principally on the Tunica soils, has 
been cleared and is cropped to corn. 

Most of the farms within this association are large, and 
large areas on the farms are managed as a unit. 


3. Memphis-Loring association: Well-drained soils on sloping 
to steep sides and gently sloping tops of loessal bluffs 
This association begins southwest of Hickman and ex- 


tends to the Tennessee line. The village of Brownsville 
is at the approximate center of the area, which averages 


Figure ¢.—View of the Mississippi River flood plain north of Hick- 
man showing woods in an area not protected by levees. 


about 2 miles in width. The total acreage of this associa- 
tion is about 5 percent of the county; the dominant soils 
are the Memphis and Loring (fig. 5). 

Memphis soils are well drained and have a brown silt 
loam surface layer that overlies a brown silty clay loam 
subsoil. The Memphis soils occupy approximately 60 
percent of this association. 

Loring soils are well drained to moderately well drained. 
They have a surface layer of brown silt loam, a subsoil 
of brown silty clay loam, and a weak fragipan at a depth 
of about 32 inches. The Loring soils make up about 35 
percent of this association. 


The minor soils in this association are the somewhat 
poorly drained Wakeland and the moderately well drained 
Adler, both on bottom lands branching from the main 
flood plain of the Mississippi River. These minor soils 


occupy about 5 percent of the association. 

The part of this association on steep side slopes is in 
capability classes VI and VII. Nearly all of the side 
slopes that are steep, those with slopes of 30 to 65 percent, 
are adjacent to the Mississippi River flood plain and are 
under forest. 


Figure 5.—View in the Memphis-Loring soil association showing 
pasture on a severely eroded Memphis soil with a slope of 25 
percent. 
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The parts of this association on the narrow tops of the 
bluffs are in capability classes II and III. These are of 
minor extent but are important agriculturally. Also im- 
portant to agriculture are the areas in the narrow branch 
bottoms, which are in capability classes I and IT. 

Much of this association is used for hay and pasture. 
The principal cultivated crops—cotton, corn, and soy- 
beans—are for the most part restricted to the narrow tops 
of the bluffs and to the branch bottoms. 

Some areas of this association are idle. Most farms 
within this association are small and are operated by the 
owners. 


4, Grenada-Calloway-Loring-Memphis association: Gently 
sloping, somewhat poorly drained to well-drained soils 

on loessal uplands dissected by many small drains 

Most of the upland part of the county, or that part ex- 
tending from the bluff area below Hickman to Fulton, is 
in this association. The total acreage is about 388 percent 
of the county; the dominant, soils are the Grenada, Callo- 
way, Loring, and Memphis (fig. 6). 

The moderately well drained Grenada soils are on 
gently sloping to nearly level tops and gently sloping to 
sloping sides of ridges. These soils have a brown silt 
loam plow layer, a yellowish-brown silt loam subsoil, and, 
at a depth of about 2 feet, a fragipan of grayish silt loam 
or silty clay loam. The Grenada soils occupy approxi- 
mately 30 percent of this association. 

Calloway soils are Jevel to gently sloping and somewhat 
poorly drained. They have a dark grayish-brown silt 
loam plow layer, a mottled grayish and brownish silt loam 
subsoil, and a fragipan of grayish silt loam or silty clay 
loam. The Calloway soils make up about 12 percent of 
this association. 

The Loring and Memphis soils are on stronger slopes 
than the Grenada and Calloway soils, as they generally are 
on the sides of ridges that have narrower tops and higher 
elevations. The Loring soils are well drained to mod- 


erately well drained. They have a brown silt loam plow 
layer, a brown silty clay loam subsoil, and a weak fragipan 
at a depth of about 32 inches. 


The Memphis soils are 


Figure 6—Gently sloping upland of the Grenada-Calloway-Loring- 
Memphis association. Soybeans on Grenada soils in foreground, 
and pasture on Calloway soils in background. 


well drained, They have a brown silt loam plow layer 
and a brown silty clay loam subsoil. The Loring soils 
occupy about 25 percent of this association, and the 
Memphis soils, about 15 percent. 

The minor soils in this association are the Henry, Col- 
lins, Falaya, Adler, Wakeland, and Patton. The poorly 
drained Flenry soils are in level or depressed arenas on the 
upland and make up about 1 percent of the association. 
The somewhat poorly drained Falaya soils and the mod- 
erately well drained Collins soils, which are composed of 
silty alluvium, are on branch bottoms east of Mud Creek. 
Together, the Falaya and Collins soils oceupy approxi- 
mately 9 percent of the association. The Adler, Wake- 
land, and Patton soils were derived from neutral silty 
alluvium. The Adler are moderately well drained; the 
Wakeland, somewhat poorly drained; and the Patton, very 
poorly drained. The Adler, Wakeland, and Patton soils 
are in branch bottoms along Mud Creek and occupy ap- 
proximately 8 percent of the association. 

The major part of this association is in capability 
classes TI, ITI, and IV. Corn, soybeans, and cotton are 
the principal crops grown. These crops, and livestock, 
are the main sources of income. Most of the farms with- 
in this association are medium sized (100 to 160 acres), 
and nearly all are operated by owners. 


5. Patton-Wakeland-Birds-Calloway association: Very poorly 
drained to somewhat poorly drained soils on nearly level flood 
Plains, and nearly level to gently sloping soils on terraces 
The largest area of this association is on the bottom 

lands along Mud Creek and along the lower reaches of the 

Bayou du Chien flood plain. A smaller area lies near soil 

association 3, and the soils there developed in outwash 

from soils of association 8. This association covers about 

5 percent of the county; the dominant soils are the Patton, 

Wakeland, Birds, and Calloway. 

Patton soils are on bottom Jands along Mud Creek. 
They have a very dark grayish-brown silt loam plow layer, 
and a black silty clay loam subsoil that is underlain by a 
grayish layer at a depth of about 2% feet. In some places 
these soils are covered by an outwash of dark grayish- 
brown silt loam that is 5 to 15 inches thick. The Patton 
soils make up about 30 percent of this association. 

The somewhat poorly drained Wakeland soils are below 
the bluffs of soil association 8 and on the bottom lands 
along Mud Creek. They have a brown silt. loam plow 
layer over a mottled brownish and grayish silt loam layer 
that extends to a depth of about 15 inches. Below this is 
a layer of grayish silt loam. The Wakeland soils occupy 
upproximately 25 percent of this association. , 

The poorly drained Birds soils are in level or depressed 
areas on the bottom lands. They have a dark grayish- 
brown silt loam plow layer that is underlain by gray silt 
loam. Birds soils make up about 20 percent of this 
association. 

The Calloway soils in this association are on the nearly 
level to gently sloping terraces along Mud Creek. These 
poorly drained soils do not occur in the part of this soil 
association that lies west of soil association 8. The Cal- 
loway soils in this association have a dark grayish-brown 
silt loam plow layer, a mottled brownish and grayish silt 
loam subsoil, and a grayish silty clay loam fragipan at a 
depth of about 18 inches. The Calloway soils occupy 
about 18 percent of this association. 
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Minor soils in this association are the Henry and the 
Adler. The only Henry soil in this association is the 
one that occurs on terraces. It is on the terraces along 
Mud Creek, is poorly drained, and makes up about 5 per- 
cent of this association. The Adler soils, on outwash 
below the bluffs of soil association 3, are moderately well 
drained and occupy about 2 percent of this association. 

The major part of this association is in capability classes 
II and III. Corn and soybeans are the principal crops. 
Most of the area north of State Highway 94 is forested 
and is frequently flooded by backwaters from the Missis- 
sippi River and headwaters from Bayou du Chien and 
Mud Creek. 

Most of the farms within this association are medium 
sized and are operated by the owners. 


6. Loring-Memphis association: Well drained and moderately 
well drained soils in thick loess of the sloping uplands 

The largest area of this association is in the northeastern 
part of the county. A smaller area lies to the south of 
this large area, and another lies to the southwest. This 
association occupies about 6 percent of the county; the 
major soils in it are the Memphis and Loring. 

Loring soils are well drained to moderately well drained. 
They have a brown silt loam plow layer, a brown silty 
clay loam subsoil, and a weak fragipan at a depth of about 
82 inches. The Loring soils occupy approximately 50 
percent of this association. 

Memphis soils are well drained. They have a brown 
silt loam plow layer over a brown silty clay loam subsoil. 
The Memphis soils make up about 30 percent of this 
association. 

The minor soils in this association are the Grenada, on 
some of the gentler slopes; and the Falaya and Collins, 
on the branch bottom lands. The Grenada soils occupy 
approximately 10 percent of this association, and the Fa- 
laya and Collins together, about 10 percent. 

The major part of this association is in capability 
classes II, IV, and VI. Corn and soybeans are the prin- 
cipal crops. Some areas are used for hay and pasture. 
Most of the farms are small and are operated by the 
owners. 

One of the major sources of gravel for the county is in 
this association. This pit is on the east side of U.S. High- 
way 51, south of the Hickman County line. The source 
of the gravel is the Coastal Plain formation, which is 
covered with 10 feet or less of loessal material. 


7. Waverly-Falaya-Calloway association: Poorly drained and 
somewhat poorly drained soils on acid, silty alluvium of the 
level flood plains and nearly level to gently sloping terraces 
This association is along the flood plain of Little Bayou 

du Chien. Its total area is about 4 percent of the county. 

The major sotls are the Waverly, Falaya, and Calloway. 
The Waverly are poorly drained soils on bottom lands. 

They have a surface layer of mottled grayish-brown silt 

loam that overlies gray silt loam. 

The Falaya are somewhat poorly drained soils on bot- 
tom lands. Their brownish silt loam surface layer over- 
lies mottled brown and grayish-brown silt loam that ex- 
tends to a depth of 15 inches. The grayness increases be- 
low 15 inches. 

About 45 percent of this association is made up of 
Waverly and Falaya soils that occur in such a complex 


pattern that mapping them separately was impractical. 
About 30 percent of this association consists of Falaya 
soils that were mapped separately. 

The Calloway soils in this association are on terraces. 
These soils are nearly level to gently sloping and are some- 
what poorl drawied: They have a dark grayish-brown 
silt loam plow layer, a mottled brownish and grayish silt 
loam subsoil, and a grayish silty clay loam fragipan at 
a depth of about 18 inches. These Calloway soils occupy 
about 20 percent of the association. 

The only Henry soil in this association is the one 
that occurs on terraces. This poorly drained soil occupies 
about 5 percent of the association. 

Most of this association is in capability class III and is 
forested. The Falaya soils, where mapped separately 
from Waverly and Calloway soils, are used largely for 
pasture, soybeans, and corn. Most of the farms are medi- 
um sized and owner operated. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section is provided for those who want fairly de- 
tailed, nontechnical descriptions of the soil series and 
mapping units in Fulton County. For more general in- 
formation about the soils of the county, the reader can 
refer to the section “General Soil Map,” in which broad 
patterns of soils are described; or, if he wants detailed, 
technical descriptions of soil series he can refer to the 
aa “Formation, Morphology, and Classification of the 

oils. 

In the pages that follow, the soil series and mapping 
units of Fulton County are described in alphabetic order, 
by soil series name. Each series is described, and then 
the mapping units, or single soils, of that series. A soil 
profile is described for the first mapping unit of each 
series, and this profile is considered representative, or typi- 
cal, for all the other mapping units of that series. The 
profile of some mapping units will differ somewhat from 
the representative profile, but these differences are evident 
in the name of each mapping unit or are pointed out in 
its description. 

Following the name of each mapping unit is a symbol 
in parentheses, This symbol identifies the mapping unit 
on the detailed soil map in the back of the report. The 
description of each mapping unit ends with a reference 
to the capability unit and woodland suitability group in 
which it has been placed. Capability units and woodland 
suitability groups are described in the sections “Use of 
ene for Agriculture” and “Use of the Soils for Wood- 
land.” 

Descriptions of soil series and mapping units contain 
some technical terms because there are no nontechnical 
terms that convey precisely the same meaning. ‘Technical 
terms are defined in the Glossary. 

Table 1 shows the approximate acreage and propor- 
tionate extent of the soils in the county. 


Adler Series 


The level to nearly level, moderately well drained soils 
of the Adler series are on bottom lands closely associated 
with the bluff area and along the tributaries of Mud Creek. 
These soils are composed of neutral silty alluvium. 
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Taste 1—Appronimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil Area Extent 
Acres Percent 

Adler silt loam_.-...---------- 0. 2 
Beulah fine sandy loam. . iZ 
Birds silt.loams-=—----ssseek cocoate soos l4 
Bosket silt loam._-.------------------------ .3 
Calloway silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---_.-- 2, 309 1.8 
Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. ____- 2, 697 21 
Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded.| 1, 443 11 
Calloway silt loam, terrace, 0 to 2 percentslopes_| 1, 602 1.2 
Calloway silt. loam, terrace, 2 to 6 percent slopes_ 627 .5 
Collins silt loam_.-_.----------------------- 853 .6 
Commerce gilt loam__..-.------------------- 10, 205 7.8 
Commerce silt loam, low-.------------------ 4,115 3.1 
Commerce silty clay loam___---------------- 1, 703 1.3 
Commerce silty clay loam, low_.-.----------- 1, 004 .8 
Crevasse loamy fine sand____-----.----------- 2, 547 1.9 
Dubbs silt loam__-----.--------.----------- 1, 161 .9 
Dundee silty clay loam..._--.--------------- 1, 024 ae 
Falaya silt loam..____.__-.-._.-.----------- 3, 263 2.5 
Forestdale silty clay loam.-..---------- --| 1,000 8 
Grenada silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.------| 1, 164 .9 
Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_ ----_- 5, 587 4.3 
Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_| 4, 938 3. 8 
Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 

OPO Cds awinie ead se sencme Seteewoceeaek 933 oa 
Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, erod- 

0b Sesse fects k ete Cat ca oe Lubse 2, 578 2.0 
Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, scvere- 

ly eroded. soc 222s e ee etre eeees 2, 473 1.9 
Gullied land_.__--.------------------------ 298 pe 
Henry silt loam___.------------------------ 327 .2 
Henry silt loam, terrace._--.----.--.--.----- 894 7 
Loring silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_...--.-- 325 2 
Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_____-__- 7,112 5. 4 
Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded..| 1, 643 1.3 
Loring silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__| 1, 691 13 
Loring silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__ 215 a2 
Loring silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

severely eroded_____--------------------- 235 2 


Soil Area | Extent 
Acres Percent 
Loring silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded._.....-------------------- 5, 777 4.4 
Loring silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded____--.------------------.- 1, 531 1.2 
Made land: 2.220005 jo. Sook ee heen ee 244 .2 
Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-_.__- 158 Ll 
Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. __.._ 4, 741 3. 6 
Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, erod- 
Cb odo eine cee eat ae leesdcak eos oak 1, 634 1.2 
Memphis silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, erod- 
OU cha wetin ce wae awe aerate eaten eet 721 5 
Memphis silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
€rodeéd oe 20 ore eo es bee ee 248 2 
Memphis silt loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes- - ~~ _ 2, 057 1.6 
Memphis silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_____-..---_--.--.--------- 1, 326 10 
Memphis silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded...-----..-.----.---- 1, 337 1.0 
Memphis silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. .-.-.--.-.-.---..-- 1, 723 1.3 
Patton silt loam____...__.-.-2-2-22-2- eee ee 991 .8 
Patton silt loam, overwash._._....--.-_____- 1, 861 1.4 
Riverwash, gravelly.....-..-.-------.------- 138 al 
Riverwash, sandy. ___-_.__-----..-------.-- 2, 823 21 
Robinsonville fine sandy loam___.--.-_-_____- 1, 405 Ld 
Robinsonville silt, loam_......---..2.-.----2-- 7, 505 5.7 
Robinsonville silty clay loam__......-..--.-_- | 462 13 
Sharkey clay._..-.-------------.---__-_--_- 9, 263 71 
Sharkey silty clay loam, overwash..--.-__.-.- 1, 296 1.0 
SWAMPS foie eat ewe, dunce oe ceeceas ‘ 9 
Tuniea: clays... 02h cece ts shen see en cece: 6. 2 
Wakeland silt loam__--...- | 18 
Waverly-Falaya silt loams_-_ : od 
Water‘areas.2-%0 2.23458 eee oes sooe ese 5 
Total land area_...-----.-.-------..- 131, 200 100. 0 


Adler soils have a brown silt loam surface layer 20 
inches thick, which overlies a mottled grayish and brown- 
ish silt loam layer that extends to a depth of 30 inches. 
Below this is a gray silt loam layer. 

These soils are moderate in content of organic matter 
and moderately high in content of plant nutrients. 

Adler soils are associated with Wakeland and Birds 
soils. They are better drained than the Wakeland and 
Birds soils, are less mottled, and have a less gray color 
from the surface to a depth of 20 inches. ‘They closely 
resemble Collins soils but are less acid in reaction. 

The Adler soils are suited to a wide range of crops. 

Adler silt loam (0 to 4 percent slopes) (Ad) —This mod- 
erately well drained soil consists of young silty alluvium 
and is on bottom lands. 

Profile description : 

0 to 20 inches, brown, very friable silt loam. 
20 to 30 inches, mottled brown and grayish-brown, very friable 
silt loam, 


80 to 48 inches, gray, friable, massive silt loam with dark- 
brown thottles. 


The surface layer ranges from brown to dark grayish 
brown or dark brown. In some places, at a depth of about 
2 feet, this soil abruptly overlies poorly drained Missis- 
sippi River alluvium or Patton-like soil. 


Small areas of a soil with a loam surface layer were 
mapped with Adler silt loam. 

This soil has a deep root zone, high moisture-supplying 
capacity, moderately high natural fertility, favorable 
workability, moderately rapid permeability, and moder- 
ate organic-matter content. Drainage is not necessary for 
good yields, but it allows earlier planting and the tillage 
and other management required for high yields. Flood- 
ing is not a serious problem, as the overflows last only a 
few hours. 

Nearly all of this soil has been cleared. (Capability 
unit I-2; woodland suitability group 8.) 


Beulah Series 


The Beulah series is made up of nearly level, somewhat 
excessively drained soils on old natural levees that border 
former channels of the Mississippi River. These soils 
were derived from alluvium deposited by the river. 

Beulah soils have a very dark grayish-brown plow layer 
of fine sandy loam, and a subsoil of brown fine sandy loam 
that is underlain by loamy fine sand or fine sand at a 
depth of 16 to 34 inches, 

These soils are slightly acid and medium in content of 


‘organic matter and plant nutrients. 
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Beulah soils are associated with Bosket and Dubbs soils. 
They have a coarser texture and less profile development 
than the Bosket and Dubbs soils. They have more pro- 
ile development and a finer texture than the Crevasse 
soils, 

The Beulah soils are suited to a wide range of crops. 

Beulah fine sandy loam (0 to 4 percent slopes) (Ba).— 
This somewhat excessively drained soil was derived from 
river alluvium and is on natural levees of the flood plain, 
for the most part in the vicinity of Western School. 

Profile description : 

0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown, very friable fine sandy 
loam, 

9 to 30 inches, brown, very friable fine sandy loam, slightly 
compact in place. 

80 to 60 inches +-, pale-brown or brown loose fine sand. 

The surface layer ranges from very dark grayish brown 
to dark brown. In some places, the acon layer is com- 
posed of loamy fine sand in which there are 2- to 83-inch 
bands of either fine sandy loam or loam, and the lower 
part of the last layer is light-gray sand. 

Small areas of a soil with loam or very fine sandy loam 
in the surface layer were included in the mapping of 
Beulah fine sandy loam. 

This soil has a deep root zone, high moisture-supplying 
capacity, moderately high natural fertility, favorable 
workability, moderately rapid permeability, and medium 
organic-matter content. 

ractically all of this soil is used continuously for row 
crops. (Capability unit I-38; woodland suitability group 


8.) 


Birds Series 


In the Birds series are level, poorly drained soils that 
are on the Mud Creek flood plain and on bottom lands in 
places closely associated with the bluff area. These soils 
were derived from neutral silty alluvium. Their native 
vegetation is chiefly water-tolerant oaks, gum, and ash. 
Cottonwood has reforested some abandoned land and cut- 
over areas. ; ; 

Birds soils have a plow layer of dark grayish-brown silt 
loam that is underlain by grayish-brown or gray silt loam. 
They are low in content of organic matter and moderately 
low in content of plant nutrients. 

The Birds soils are associated with Wakeland and Pat- 
ton soils. They have poorer drainage, are grayer, and 
more highly gleyed than Wakeland soils; and they lack 
the black, clayey subsoil of the Patton soils. Birds soils 
closely resemble Waverly soils but are slightly acid to 
neutral rather than strongly acid. 

Workability, planting time, and the range of crops are 
limited because of poor drainage. ; 

Birds silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Bd)—This 
poorly drained soil was derived from neutral silty alluvium 
on the bottom lands. 

Profile description : 

0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable silt loam with 
dark-brown mottles. 

7 to 48 inches +, grayish-brown, or gray mottled with brown, 
massive, very friable silt loam. 

The surface layer in some places is evenly mottled with 
gray and brown, and in some wooded areas it is only 2 to 4 
inches thick. Ata depth of about 2 feet this soil is under- 


jain by poorly drained Mississippi River alluvium or 
Patton-like buried soil. 

This soil has a deep root zone, very high moisture-sup- 
plying capacity, moderately low natural fertility, moder- 
ate permeability, and low organic-matter content. Where 
outlets are available this soil responds to drainage and 
other management that widen the range of suited crops. 

About halt of this soil has been cleared and is used con- 
tinuously for row crops. (Capability unit ITIw-5; wood- 
land suitability group 3.) 


Bosket Series 


Soils of the Bosket series are nearly level and well 
drained. They were derived from alluvium deposited by 
the Mississippi River and cover a small area on the natural 
levees that border former channels of the river. 

Bosket soils have a plow layer of very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam, and a subsoil of very dark grayish-brown 
silty clay loam that is underlain, at a depth of 2 feet, by 
brown fine sandy loam or loamy fine sand. 

These soils are slightly acid and medium in content of 
organic matter and plant nutrients. 

Associated with the Bosket soils are the Beulah, 
Dubbs, and Dundee soils. They have more distinct hori- 
zons than the Beulah soils, and a finer texture. They are 
better drained than the Dubbs and Dundee soils, and they 
have less distinct horizons, less clay in their subsoil, and 
sandy underlying material nearer the surface. 

The Bosket soils are suited to a wide range of crops. 

Bosket silt loam (0 to 4 percent slopes) (Bo)—This 
well-drained soil was derived from river alluvium on nat- 
ural levees that border former channels of the Mississippi 
River. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown, very friable silt loam. 

8 to 24 inches, very dark grayish-brown, firm silty clay loam 
with blocky structure. 

24 to 48 inches +, brown, very friable fine sandy loam or loamy 
fine sand. 

In some places there is a layer of black, friable silt loam 
between the first and second layers. Depth to the third 
layer ranges from 18 to 27 inches. 

This soil has a deep root zone, high moisture-supplying 
capacity, moderate natural fertility, favorable workabil- 
ity, and medium organic-matter content. Permeability 
is moderate within the first two layers and rapid within 
the third. This soil responds to management. 

Practically all of this soil has been cleared and is now 
used conan for row crops. (Capability unit I-3; 
woodland suitability group 8.) 


Calloway Series 


The Calloway series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils on uplands and stream terraces where slopes 
range from 0 to 6 percent. These soils developed in thick 
loess and cover a large area in the county. The native 
vegetation is chiefly oak, gum, and hickory. 

Where they have not been eroded, Calloway soils have 
a plow layer of dark grayish-brown silt loam, a subsoil 
of mottled yellowish-brown and grayish-brown silt loam, 
and a well-developed fragipan of light brownish-gray silt 
loam or silty clay loam at a depth of 14 to 24 inches, 
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These soils are strongly acid and low in content of or- 
ganic matter and plant nutrients. 

Calloway soils are associated with Grenada and Henry 
soils, They are better drained than Henry soils, and are 
less gray and gleyed. They have poorer drainage, a grayer 
subsoil, and more mottles than Grenada soils. 

Poor drainage limits the range of crops and ease with 
which Calloway soils can be worked. 

Calloway silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (CaA).—This 
is a somewhat poorly drained soil with a well-developed 
fragipan. 

Profile description : 

0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable silt loam. 

G to 17 inches, mottled yeHowish-brown and light grayish- 
brown, friable silt loam of weak blocky structure. 

17 to 48 inches, light brownish-gray, very firmin, compact, brittle 
silty clay loam or silt loam fragipan. 

48 to 60 inches +-, mottled yellowish-brown and light brownish- 
gray, friable silt loam. 

The plow layer ranges from dark grayish brown to 
brown. The fragipan begins 14 to 24 inches from the sur- 
face and is 24 to 36 inches thick. The underlying ma- 
terial is 20 to 50 feet thick and, in places, is calcareous 
below a depth of 20 feet. 

This strongly acid soil has moderately low natural fer- 
tility, favorable workability, and low organic-matter con- 
tent. The root zone is shallow to moderately deep, and 
the moisture-supplying capacity is moderately low be- 
cause the fragipan limits the depth to which roots can 
grow and the capacity of the soil to hold moisture that 
plants can use. Permeability is moderate down to the 
fragipan, and slow in the fragipan. This soil responds 
slowly to management; it is suited to crops that do not 
require good drainage. 

Practically all of this soil has been cleared and is now 
used for crops and pasture. (Capability unit [IIw-1; 
woodland suitability group 7.) 

Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (CoB).— 
Stronger slopes and more rapid surface runoff distinguish 
this soil from Calloway silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Drainage is less a problem in this soil, but erosion 1s a 
slight hazard. The range of suited crops is not quite so 
limited. Most of this soil is in crops and pasture. (Ca- 
pability unit III[w-3; woodland suitability group 9.) 

Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(CaB2}—This soil has stronger slopes than Calloway silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. The plow layer is lower in 
organic-matter content and contains some subsoil ma- 
terial. Depth to the fragipan is Jess, so this soil has a 
lower moisture-supplying capacity and a shallower root 
zone. The stronger slopes and more rapid surface run- 
off have caused moderate erosion and have made drainage 
less a problem. All of this soil is used for crops and 
pasture. (Capability unit [IIw-3; woodland suitability 
group 9.) 

Calloway silt loam, terrace, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(CbA}.—This soil is at a lower level than Calloway silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. The fragipan is not quite 
so firm and compact, and the potential for wood crop pro- 
duction is higher. At a depth below 30 inches, this soil 
is neutral to slightly acid. 

This soil is associated with alluvial soils of the creek 
bottoms. During very high floods, backwater from the 
Mississippi River overflows this soil on the lower reaches 


of Mud Creek, Bayou du Chien, and Little Bayou du 
Chien. Twenty-five percent of this soil, all of it in areas 
subject, to floods, is wooded. (Capability unit TITw-1; 
woodland suitability group 6.) 

Calloway silt loam, terrace, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
{CbB).—Stronger slopes and a lower position distinguish 
this soil from Calloway silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Drainage is less a problem in this soil because of the 
stronger slopes and more rapid surface runoff, but ero- 
sion is a slight hazard. The fragipsn is less firm and not 
so compact, and the potential for wood crop production 
is higher. Reaction is neutral to slightly acid at a depth 
below 30 inches. 

Mapped with this soil are some small areas of eroded 
soils. 

This soil is associated with the alluvial soils of the creek 
bottoms. During very high floods, backwater from the 
Mississippi River overflows this soil on the lower reaches 
Mud Creek, Bayou du Chien, and Little Bayon du 

hien. 

Most of this soil is used for crops and pasture. (Capa- 
bility unit II[w-3; woodland suitability group 6.) 


Collins Series 


The level to nearly level, moderately well drained soils 
of the Collins series are on areas of bottom land in the 
upper reaches of Little Bayou du Chien and its tribu- 
taries. These soils are composed of alluvium washed from 
loessal uplands. 

Collins soils have a brown silt loam surface layer 20 
inches thick, It is underlain by a mottled brown and 
light brownish-gray silt loam layer that extends to a depth 
of 30 inches. Below this is a grayish-brown silt loam 
layer with brown mottles. 

The Collins soils are strongly acid, moderate in content 
of organic matter, and medium in content of plant nu- 
trients. 

Collins soils are browner and better drained than the 
associated Falaya soils. They closely resemble Adler 
soils, but are more acid in reaction. 

The Collins soils are suited to a wide range of crops. 

Collins silt loam (0 to 4 percent slopes) (Cc).—This 
moderately well drained soil is on young silty alluvium 
in the small, branch bottoms. 

Profile description : 

0 to 20 inches, brown, very friable silt loam. 

20 to 30 inches, mottled brown and Ught brownish-gray, very 
friable silt loam. 

30 to 48 inches +, light brownish-gray or grayish-brown, very 
friable, massive silt loam with brown mottles. 

The first layer ranges from brown to yellowish brown. 
The second layer, in places, extends to a depth greater 
than 48 inches. Small areas of well-drained soils were 
mapped with Collins silt loam, 

This soil has a high moisture-supplying capacity, mod- 
erate natural fertility, favorable workability, moderate 
permeability, and medium organic-matter content. It re- 
sponds well to management. Drainage is not necessary 
for good yields, but it allows earlier planting and the till- 
age and other management required for high yields. 
Flooding is not a serious problem, as the overflows last 
only a few hours. 
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_ Nearly all of this soil has been cleared and is used con- 
tinuously for row crops. (Capability unit I-2; woodland 
suitability group 8.) 


Commerce Series 


The level, moderately well drained to somewhat. poorly 
drained soils of the Commerce series are on natural levees 
of the Mississippi River flood plain. These soils were de- 
rived from river alluvium and occupy a large area in the 
county. 

Commerce soils are very dark grayish brown or dark 
grayish brown to a depth of 14 inches; below this, they are 
mottled with gray, grayish brown, and dark grayish 
brown. They range in texture from silt loam to silty clay 
loam, but the silt loam is much more extensive. 

These soils are neutral in reaction, moderate in content 
of organic mater, and high in content of plant nutrients. 

The Commerce soils have more mottles and poorer drain- 
age than the associated Robingonville soils. They have 
drainage similar to that of the Dundee soils but have less 
profile development and have a coarser textured subsoil. 

Commerce soils are suited to a wide range of crops. 

Commerce silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Cm).— 
This moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained 
soil was derived from Mississippi River alluvium and is 
on natural levees of the flood plain. 

Profile description : 

0 to 14 inches, very dark grayish-brown to dark grayish- 
brown, very friable silt loam. 

14 to 40 inches, mottled grayish-brown and dark-gray, friable 
silt loam with a few mottles of dark brown. 

40 to 48 inches +, dark-gray or gray, firm silty clay loam. 

In some places this soil has stratified second and third 
layers of fine sandy loam, silt loam, and silty clay loam. 
In many places close to the river, the second layer overlies 
fine sandy loam. 

Small areas of a soil with a loam surface layer were 
included in mapping Commerce silt loam. 

This soil has a deep root zone, very high ss depen 
plying capacity, high natural fertility, favorable work- 
ability, moderate permeability, and moderate organtec- 
matter content. Drainage is not necessary for good 
yields, but it allows earlier planting and the tillage and 
other management required for high yields. 

In levee-protected areas, all of this soil has been cleared 
and is used for continuous growing of row crops, although 
it is suitable for many crops, including alfalfa. In areas 
not protected by levees, about three-fourths of the acreage 
has been cleared and is in row crops, and the rest is 
wooded. Winter crops usually are not grown, because 
overflow is a hazard. (Capability unit 1-2; woodland 
suitability group 8.) 

Commerce silt loam, low (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Co).— 
This soil is slightly grayer and more mottled than Com- 
merce silt. loam and occurs in depressions at lower levels. 
Drainage is a problem in levee-protected areas where seep 
water and runoff from surrounding soils collect. The 
wetness restricts use of this soil for alfalfa or other crops 
that require good drainage. Most of the soil in areas 
protected by Jevees has been cleared and is now used con- 
tinuously for row crops. Those areas not protected by 
levees are wet much of the year as a result of spring over- 
flows that last 2 to 6 weeks. Nearly all of this unprotected 


acreage remains in forest consisting mainly of cotton- 
wood, willow, cypress, ash, and water-tolerant oaks. 
(Capability unit Ilw—4; woodland suitability group 4.) 

Commerce silty clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Cr}.—A higher clay content distinguishes this soil from 
Commerce silt loam. Also, this soil is more difficult to 
work and has slower permeability. The range of suitable 
crops is not so wide, Peouse this soil occurs only in those 
unprotected areas subject to early spring overflows Jast- 
ing from 1 to 4 weeks. About half of this soil remains in 
woods consisting of cottonwood, willow, and bottom-land 
hardwoods. The cleared part of this soil is used con- 
tinuously for row crops. (Capabiats unit IIw—4; wood- 
land suitability group 8.) 

Commerce silty clay loam, low (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Cs)—This soil has a higher clay content than Commerce 
silt loam, is more difficult to work, has slower permeability, 
and occurs in depressions at lower levels. Practically all 
of this soil is unprotected by levees and, therefore, is sub- 
ject to overflows lasting 2 to 6 weeks. This soil stays 
wet much of the year because the floodwaters drain away 
slowly. Nearly all of it is wooded, mainly with cotton- 
wood and willow. (Capability unit Ilw-4; woodland 
suitability group 4.) 


Crevasse Series 


Soils of the Crevasse series are level to nearly level and 
excessively drained. They were derived from sandy al- 
luvium deposited by the Mississippi River and are on nat- 
utal levees adjacent to the river. 

The surface layer of the Crevasse soils is dark grayish- 
brown loamy fine sand. It is underlain by grayish-brown 
fino sand that extends to a depth of 2 feet. Below this 
is grayish loamy fine sand. 

Crevasse soils are slightly acid and low in content of 
organic matter and plant nutrients. 

The Crevasse soils are associated with the Robinson- 
ville soils but are coarser textured and lighter colored. 
They are coarser textured than Beulah soils, and their pro- 
file is less developed. 

Crevasse loamy fine sand (0 to 4 percent slopes) (Cv).— 
This excessively drained soil was derived from sandy al- 
luvium on natural levees near the Mississippi River. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable loamy fine 
sand. 

6 to 25 inches, grayish-brown, loose fine sand. 

25 to 48 inches ++, light brownish-gray to dark grayish-brown, 
very friable or loose loamy fine sand. 

The first layer ranges from grayish brown to dark 
brown. In some places, the last layer is underlain, at a 
depth of 86 inches or more, by dark grayish-brown silt 
loam or by alternate layers of sand and silt. 

Mapped areas of this soil include a small acreage of 
Crevasse-like soil material over poorly drained, silty al- 
luvium deposited by the Mississippi River. 

Crevasse loamy fine sand has a deep root zone, mod- 
erately low natural fertility, favorable workability, rapid 
permeability, and low organic-matter content. It has a 
moderately low moisture-supplying capacity and is 
droughty late in summer and in fall. 

Use of this soil is limited mainly to growing of winter 
and spring crops or drought-resistant crops. Most of 
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this soil is wooded with a mixed growth of cottonwood, 
stunted woody brush, some elm, and some ash. (Capa- 
bility unit ITIs—-1; woodland suitability group 5.) 


Dubbs Series 


In the Dubbs series are level to nearly level, well drained 
to moderately well drained soils on natural levees that 
border former channels of the Mississippi River. These 
soils were derived from alluvium deposited by the river. 
They are not extensive in the county. 

Dubbs soils have a very dark grayish-brown silt loam 
plow layer; a dark-brown silty clay loam upper subsoil; 
a mottled, dark yellowish-brown silty clay loam lower 
A and a brown very fine sandy loam at a depth of 
3 feet. 

The Dubbs soils are slightly acid, medium in content of 
organic matter, and moderately high in content of plant 
nutrients. 

Associated with the Dubbs soils are the Beulah, Bosket, 
Dundee, and Forestdale soils. The Dubbs have finer tex- 
ture, more distinct horizons, and poorer drainage than the 
Beulah soils. They have more distinct horizons than the 
Bosket soils, have poorer drainage, and are deeper to the 
underlying more sandy material. They have ‘better 
drainage, fewer mottles, and a browner subsoil than the 
Dundee and Forestdale soils. Dubbs soils are similar to 
Robinsonville soils but lack their profile development. 

The Dubbs soils are suited to a wide range of crops. 

Dubbs silt loam (0 to 4 percent slopes) (Db).—This well 
drained to moderately well drained soil is on natural 
levees that border former channels of the Mississippi 
River. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown, very friable silt loam. 

6 to 24 inches, dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown, firm silty 
elay loam of blocky structure. 

24 to 36 inches, brown, very friable silt loam of weak blocky 
structure. 

86 to 48 inches ++, brown, very friable very fine sandy loam. 

Depth to the last layer ranges from 28 to 40 inches, 
and the texture of that layer ranges from fine sandy loam 
to loamy fine sand. The third layer ranges from silt 
loam to loam and is absent in some places. 

Small areas of a soil with a silty clay loam surface layer 
were included in mapping Dubbs silt loam. 

This soil has a deep root zone, high moisture-supplying 
capacity, moderately high natural fertility, moderate 
permeability, and medium organic-matter content. It re- 
sponds well to management. 

A small area of this soil, on the higher bottom lands 
north of Hickman, is flooded by very high water for a 
period of 1 to 3 weeks. 

Nearly all of this soil has been cleared. 
unit I-3; woodland suitability group 8.) 


(Capability 


Dundee Series 


The Dundee series is made up of level to nearly level, 
moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained soils 
on natural levees or low terraces that border former chan- 
nels of the Mississippi River. These soils were derived 
from river alluvium. They are not extensive in the 
county. 


Dundee soils have a plow layer of very dark grayish- 
brown silty clay loam, an upper subsoil of dark grayish- 
brown silty clay, and a lower subsoil of dark-gray silty 
clay loam. Below this, at a depth of 40 inches, there is 
mottled grayish-brown and dark yellowish-brown fine 
sandy loam. 

These soils are slightly acid, medium in content of or- 
ganic matter, and moderately high in content of plant 
nutrients. 

Dundee soils are associated with Bosket, Dubbs, and 
Forestdale soils. They have poorer drainage than the 
Bosket and Dubbs soils, and a grayer and finer textured 
subsoil. They are better drained than the Forestdale 
soils, and are less gray and gleyed in the upper subsoil. 
They have drainage similar to that of Commerce soils but 
have more profile development. 

The Dundee soils are suited to a wide range of crops, al- 
though drainage and tillage are slight problems. 

Dundee silty clay loam (0 to 4 percent slopes) (Du).— 
This moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained 
soil was derived from Mississippi River alluvium and is 
on natural levees that border former channels of the river. 
Small areas are in the vicinity of Western School and near 
the Teersee State line on both sides of Kentucky High- 
way 311. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown, friable silty clay loam. 

6 to 20 inches, dark yellowish-brown or dark grayish-brown, 
mottled with grayish brown or brown, firm silty clay of 
blocky structure. 

20 to 40 inches, dark-gray, mottled with brown, firm silty clay 
loam of blocky structure; lower half is of loam texture in 
some places. 

40 to 50 inches +, mottled grayish-brown and dark yellowish- 
brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 

The first layer, in some places, is black and extends to 
a depth of 12 inches. The last layer ranges from fine 
sandy loam to silt loam; it is at a depth of between 30 and 
48 inches. 

This soil has a deep root zone, high moisture-supplying 
capacity, high natural fertility, somewhat favorable work- 
ability, moderate permeability, and medium organic-mat- 
ter content. It responds well to management. 

Nearly all of this soil has been cleared and is now used 
for continuous growing of row crops. Where surface 
drainage is adequate, alfalfa is grown successfully. 
(Capability unit IIw-4; woodland suitability group 8.) 


Falaya Series 


The Falaya series consists of nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soils on the flood plains of Little Bayou 
du Chien and its tributaries, and on other branch bottom 
lands to the east. These soils are composed of silty allu- 
vium and occupy a large area in the county. The native 
vegetation is mainly water-tolerant oaks, gum, maple, and 
ash. 

Falaya soils have a brown silt loam plow layer, under- 
lain by brown, mottled with gray, silt loam that extends 
to a depth of 15 inches. Below this, there is grayish- 
brown or gray silt loam mottled with yellowish brown. 

These soils are strongly acid; they are moderate to low 
in content of organic matter and medium in content of 
plant nutrients. 
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Falaya soils are associated with Collins and Waverly 
soils. They have poorer drainage and more mottling than 
the Collins soils, and are grayer near the surface. They 
have a browner plow layer and better drainage than the 
Waverly soils. 

Excessive surface water and overflow are limitations 
but, with adequate drainage, these soils are productive of 
a fairly wide range of crops. 

Falaya silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Fa)—This 
somewhat poorly drained soil is on the flood plains of 
Little Bayou du Chien and its tributaries. It consists of 
young silty alluvium. 

Profile description : 

0 to 7 inches, brown, very friable silt loam. 

7 to 15 inches, brown, very friable silt loam with brownish- 
gray mottles. 

15 to 48 inches, grayish-brown in the upper part and gray in 
the lower part, friable to very friable, massive silt loam 
with brown mottles. 

The plow layer ranges from brown to dark grayish 
brown. In places the second layer is evenly mottled with 
brown and gray and extends to a depth of 20 inches. 

This strongly acid soil has a deep root zone, high mois- 
ture-supplying capacity, favorable workability, moderate 
natural fertility, moderately rapid permeability, and me- 
dium organic-matter content. During seasons of high 
rainfall, this soil is subject to overflows of short duration. 

Practically all of this soil has been cleared and is now 
used for row crops and pasture. (Capability unit Ilw-4; 
woodland suitability group 3.) 


Forestdale Series 


The level to nearly level, poorly drained to somewhat 
poorly drained soils of the Forestdale series are on low 
terraces that border former channels of the Mississippi 
River. These soils were derived from river alluvium. 

Forestdale soils have a plow layer of very dark grayish- 
brown silty clay loam, an upper subsoil of grayish-brown 
clay, and a lower subsoil of gray clay that extends to a 
depth of about 40 inches. Below this is a coarser mate- 
rial, a very fine sandy loam or silt loam. 

These soils are slightly acid, medium in organic-matter 
content, and moderately high in content of plant nutrients. 

Forestdale soils are associated with Dubbs and Dundee 
soils. They are more poorly drained than the Dubbs and 
Dundee soils, and in the subsoil are gleyed, finer textured, 
and more gray. They are similar to the Sharkey soils, 
but have more profile development and are a lighter gray 
in the subsoil. 

Excessive surface water is the main limitation; tillage 
is a slight problem. If adequately drained, these soils are 
suited to a wide range of crops. 

Forestdale silty clay loam (0 to 4 percent slopes) 
(Fo)—This poorly drained to somewhat poorly drained 
soil is on low terraces near the Tennessee State line on 
both sides of Kentucky Highway 311. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown. firm silty clay loam. 

6 to 18 inches, grayish-brown, mottled with brown, very firm, 
sticky clay of weak blocky structure. 

18 to 40 inches, gray, mottled with brown, very firm, sticky 
clay of weak blocky structure. 


40 to 50 inches -+, gray, mottled with brown, very friable silt 
loam or very fine sandy loam. 


The plow layer ranges from very dark grayish brown 
to very dark gray and extends to a depth of as much as 12 
inches. In some places the second layer is absent. Depth 
to the last layer ranges from 30 inches to more than 50 
inches. 

This soil is strongly acid to neutral in reaction. It has 
a moderately deep root zone, high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity, moderately high natural fertility, awn fav- 
orable workability, moderately slow permeability, and 
moderate organic-matter content. It responds slowly to 
management but is suitable for growing most locally 
grown. crops. 

Practically all of this soil has been cleared and is used 
continuously for row crops. (Capability unit IIIw-9; 
woodland suitability group 4.) 


Grenada Series 


The Grenada series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on uplands and stream terraces where slopes range 
from 0 to 12 percent. These soils developed in thick loess 
and have a fragipan at a depth of 20 to 28 inches. They 
occupy a large area in the rare The native vegetation 
is chiefly oak, hickory, gum, and some yellow-poplar. 

Where they have not been eroded, Grenada soils have 
a brown silt loam plow layer over a yellowish-brown silt 
loam subsoil that 1s underlain by a light brownish-gray 
silty clay loam fragipan. 

Grenada soils are strongly acid, medium in content of 
organic matter, and moderately low in content of plant 
nutrients. 

The Grenada soils are associated with Calloway and 
Loring soils. They are better drained than the Calloway 
soils, and are less gray and mottled in the subsoil. They 
have poorer drainage than the Loring soils, and have a 
yellower subsoil and a erayer, more compact fragipan. 

Grenada soils are slightly wet during seasons of high 
rainfall. Erosion is a great hazard, except in nearly level 
areas. 

Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Gr3).—This 
moderately well drained soil with a well-developed fragi- 
pan is on gently sloping uplands and stream terraces. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, brown, very friable silt loam. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown, friable to firm silt loam of 
blocky structure; mottled with pale brown in lower half. 

24 to 45 inches, light brownish-gray, very brittle, compact 
silty clay loam fragipan with brown mottles. 

45 to 60 inches +, mottled yellowish-brown and light brownish- 
gray, very friable, massive silt loam. 

The plow layer ranges from brown to grayish brown. 
The mottles in the lower half of the second layer range 
from pale brown to light gray. The last layer, in some 
places, is predominantly yellowish-brown and has small 
black concretions throughout. This Jayer ranges from 
15 to 50 feet in thickness and, in places, is calcareous below 
a depth of 20 feet. 

Mapped with this soil are some small areas of terrace 
soils that, at a depth of 30 inches, are nearly neutral in 
reaction. 

This strongly acid soil has moderately low natural fer- 
tility, favorable workability, and medium organic-matter 
content. The root zone is moderately deep. The mois- 
ture-supplying capacity is moderately high because the 
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fragipan restricts the depth to which roots can grow and 
the capacity of the soil to hold moisture. Permeability 
is moderate down to the fragipan, and slow in the fragi- 
an. 

e This soil responds well to management and is suited to 
a wide range of crops. It is slightly wet during seasons 
of high rainfall. Erosion is a slight hazard because of 
the gentle slopes. Practically all of this soil has been 
cleared and is now used for crops and pasture. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ie-6; woodland suitability group 9.) 

Grenada silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (GrA).-Less 
slope and slower surface runoff distinguish this soil from 
Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Drainage is 
more of a problem in this son: but erosion is not a hazard. 
This soil responds well to management. When adequately 
drained, it 1s suitable for a wide range of crops. 

Nearly all of this soil has been cleared and is now used 
for crops and pasture. (Capability unit Ilw-2; wood- 
land suitability group 9.) 

Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(GrB2)-—As a result of erosion and cultivation, the plow 
layer of this soil is a mixture of original surface soil and 
subsoil. This soil has a slightly. shallower root zone than 
Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes; a slightly lower 
moisture-supplying capacity; and a lower organic-matter 
content. On this soil, the response to management, is good 
and a wide range of crops can be grown. (Capability 
unit ITe~6; woodland suitability group 9.) 

Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (GrB3).—The plow layer of this severely eroded soil 
consists almost entirely of yellowish-brown subsoil. 
Depth to the fragipan is less than in Grenada silt loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, so this soil has a shallower root zone 
and a lower moisture-supplying capacity. Also, because 
its plow layer is largely subsoil, workability of this soil 
is not so favorable, its organic-matter content is very low, 
and its natural fertility is low. Surface runoff is more 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is slightly greater. 

On this soil, the response to management is fair and 
the range of suitable crops is not so wide as on Grenada 
silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Practically all of this soil is used for crops and pasture, 
but a few areas areidle. (Capability unit ITTe-11; wood- 
land suitability group 10.) 

Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
{GrC2)—Stronger slopes and a plow layer that is a mixture 
of original surface soil and subsoil distinguish this eroded 
soil from Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Further 
erosion is a greater hazard because of the stronger slopes 
and more rapid surface runoff. Depth to the fragipan is 
less, so this soil has a shallower root zone and a lower 
moisture-supplying capacity. Organic-matter content is 
lower because of the subsoil material in the plow layer. 
This soil responds well to management and is suited to a 
wide range of crops. ; ; 

Most of this soil is used for pasture or is cropped in a 
long rotation. Some small areas are wooded; others are 
idle. (Capability unit I[Ie-8; woodland suitability 
group 9.) 

Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (GrC3).—Stronger slopes and a plow layer consist- 
ing almost entirely of subsoil distinguish this severely 
eroded soil from Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Depth to the fragipan is less, so this soil has a much lower 


moisture-supplying capacity and a shallower root zone. 
Organic-matter content is very low, natural fertility is low, 
and workability is not so favorable because subsoil ma- 
terial is in the plow layer. Shallow gullies are present in 
some places, and further erosion is a greater hazard on 
this soil than on Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Response to management is only fair, and the range of 
crops is limited. 

Much of this soil is used for pasture or is cropped in 
a long rotation. Some areas are idle. (Capability unit 
TVe-13; woodland suitability group 10.) 

Gullied land (Gu} is a miscellaneous land type charac- 
terized by deep gullies and occurring largely where Mem- 
phis eed Loring soils have been destroyed by erosion. 

nly small areas of the original soils remain between the 
gules. Gullied land covers a small acreage in the bluff 
area and some very small, scattered areas where slopes 
originally ranged from 12 to 65 percent. 

wllied land is not suited to any type of farming and 
is idle or reverting to woods. Some small areas have been 
reclaimed by extensive land moving. (Capability unit 
Vile-4; woodland suitability group 18.) 


Henry Series 


The Henry series consists of level to nearly level, poorly 
drained soils on stream terraces along Mud Creek and 
Little Bayou du Chien, and on small flats or depressions 
in the uplands near Fulton. These soils developed in 
thick loess and have a fragipan at a depth of 10 to 20 
inches. The native vegetation is mainly oak, hickory, 
gum, and ash. The slope range is 0 to 2 percent. 

Henry soils have a very dark gray and light brownish- 
gray silt loam surface layer, a gray silt loam subsoil, and a 
gray silt loam or silty clay loam fragipan. 

These soils are strongly acid and ow in content of or- 
ganic matter and plant nutrients. 

Henry soils are associated with Calloway and Grenada 
soils, They are more poorly drained than the Calloway 
and Grenada soils, and are grayer and more gleyed. 

Excessive surface water limits the range of crops and 
ease with which Henry soils can be worked. 

Henry silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Hn).—This 
poorly drained soil with a we iedeveloned: fragipan is on 

ats or depressions near Fulton. 

Profile description: 

0 to 1 inch, very dark grayish-brown, very friable silt loam. 

1 to 5 inches, light brownish-gray to brown, very friable silt 
loam with gray mottles. 

5 to 14 inches, gray, mottled with grayish brown or brown, 
very friable silt loam of weak blocky structure. 

14 to 48 inches, gray, mottled with brown, brittle, compact silt 
loam or silty clay loam fragipan. 

48 to 60 inches +, mottled yellowish-brown, friable, massive 
silt loam, 

In cultivated areas the plow layer ranges from grayish 
brown to dark gray, with mottles of gray or brown. The 
last layer, in some places, is predominantly brownish. 
Depth to the last layer ranges from 42 to 52 inches. The 
thickness of this layer ranges from 20 to 50 feet, and in 
places the material is calcareous below a depth of 20 feet. 

This strongly acid soil has moderately low natural fer- 
tility, favorable workability, and low organic-matter con- 
tent. The root zone is shallow, and the moisture-supply- 
ing capacity is moderately low because the fragipan re- 
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stricts the depth to which roots can grow. Permeability 
is moderate down to the fragipan, and slow in the 
fragipan. 

This soil responds slowly to management and is suited 
only to those crops that can grow under poor drainage. 
Nearly all of itis wooded. The part that has been cleared 
is mostly in permanent pasture. (Capability unit [Vw- 
1; woodland suitability group 7.) 

Henry silt loam, terrace 0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ht).— 
This soil is in depressions at lower fevels than Henry silt 
loam. It is associated with the alluvial soils of the bot- 
toms along Mud Creek and Bayou du Chien. At a depth 
of 30 inches or more, this soil 1s near neutral in reaction. 
Its fragipan is not quite so compact as that of Henry silt 
loam, and its potential for wood crop preduction is higher. 

During very high floods the Mississippi River overflows 
areas of this soil on the lower reaches of Mud Creek, 
Bayou du Chien, and Little Bayou du Chien. 

Nearly all of this soil is wooded. The part that has 
been cleared is now used for crops and pasture, (Ca- 
pability unit [Vw-1; woodland suitability group 6.) 


Loring Series 


The well drained to moderately well drained soils of 
the Loring series are in the thick loess of the sloping 
uplands. ‘The native vegetation is chiefly oak, hickory, 
gum, and yellow-poplar. The slope range is 0 to 20 per- 
cent. These soils cover a large area in the county. 

Where they have not been eroded, Loring soils have a 
brown silt loam surface soil and a brown silty clay loam 
subsoil. A brown, mottled fragipan is at a depth of 28 
to 36 inches. 

These soils are strongly acid and medium in content of 
organic matter and plant nutrients. 

Loring soils are associated with Memphis and Grenada 
soils. They have poorer drainage than the Memphis soils 
but better drainage than Grenada soils. They have a 
browner and finer textured subsoil and a weaker fragipan 
than the Grenada soils. 

Because they erode easily if not protected, Loring soils 
on strong slopes are not suited to extensive cultivation. 
The gentler slopes are used largely for cultivated crops, 
and the stronger slopes for pasture. Small areas are 
wooded. . 

Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (ln8)—This 
gently sloping, well drained to moderately well drained 
soil has a weak fragipan. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, brown, very friable silt loam. 

8 to 32 inches, brown, firm silty clay loam; blocky structure. 

82 to 48 inches, dark yellowish-brown, slightly compact, brit- 
tle silty clay loam fragipan with brown and light brownish- 
gray mottles; coarse blocky structure. 

48 to GO inches ++, dark yellowish-brown, massive, friable silt 
loam with light brownish-gray mottles. 

The plow layer ranges from brown to dark grayish 
brown. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 28 to 386 
inches. The last layer ranges in thickness from 5 to 50 
feet and, in places, is calcareous below a depth of 20 feet. 

This strongly acid soil has moderate natural fertility, 
favorable workability, and medium organic-matter con- 
tent. ‘The root zone is deep to moderately deep, and the 
moisture-supplying capacity is high. The fragipan is at 


such depth that it does not restrict root growth or moisture- 
holding capacity. Permeability is moderate down to the 
fragipan, and moderately slow in the fragipan. Erosion 
isa slight hazard. 

This soil responds well to management and is suited to 
a wide range of crops. Practically all of it has been 
cleared and is used for crops and pasture. (Capability 
unit [Ie-2; woodland suitability group 11.) 

Loring silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (lnA).—Less 
slope and slower surface runoff distinguish this soil from 
Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Erosion is not a 
hazard, but during seasons of high rainfall drainage is a 
slight problem. This soil responds well to management 
ancl is suited to a wide range of crops. 

Practically all of this soil has been cleared and is used 
for crops and pasture. (Capability unit I-3; woodland 
suitability group 11.) 

Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (lnB2).— 
The plow layer of this eroded soil is a mixture of original 
surface soil and subsoil. The subsoil material in the plow 
layer causes the organi¢-matter content to be lower than 
in the corresponding layer of Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes. Also, the depth to which roots can grow is 
slightly less because the fragipan is nearer the surface. 

This soil responds well to management and is suited to 
a wide range of crops. (Capability unit ITe-2; woodland 
suitability group 11.) 

Loring silt foun. 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(LnC2)—Stronger slopes and a plow layer that is a mixture 
of original surface soil and subsoil distinguish this eroded 
soil from Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Further 
erosion is a greater hazard on this soil because its slopes 
are stronger and runoff is more rapid. Its organic-matter 
content is lower because subsoil material is in the plow 
layer. The root zone is shallower because the fragipan is 
nearer the surface. 

This soil responds well to management and is suited to 
a wide range of crops. Most of it is used for crops or 
pasture. Some is wooded. (Capability unit ITIe2; 
woodland suitability group 11.) 

Loring silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(tnD2|.-The surface layer of this eroded soil is less than 
5 inches thick and, in some places, is a mixture of original 
surface soil and subsoil. The organic-matter content is 
lower than in Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. The 
depth to the fragipan is less, and the depth of the root 
zone is therefore less. Response to management is good, 
but erosion is more of a hazard on this soil, and the range 
of crops is consequently more limited than on Loring silt 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Most of this soil is wooded or in permanent pasture, but 
it is cropped occasionally in some areas. (Capability unit 
Vie-7; woodland suitability group 11.) 

Loring silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes severely 
eroded (lo83)—-Because this soil is severely eroded, its 
plow layer consists almost entirely of subsoil material 
that is very low in organic-matter content. The moisture- 
supplying capacity and workability of this soil are less 
favorable than for Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
and surface runoff is more rapid. 

This soil responds well to management and is used with 
the other gently sloping Loring soils. Erosion, however, 
limits the range of crops. (Capability unit I[Te-12; 
woodland suitability group 12.) 
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Loring silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (loC3).—The plow layer of this soil is 
mostly subsoil material and has a very low content of 
organic matter. Workability is less favorable than for 
Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. The hazard of 
erosion is greater because of stronger slopes and more 
rapid surface runoff. The fragipan is nearer the surface, 
so the moisture-supplying capacity is reduced and the 
depth to which roots can grow is less. The range of suited 
pone is not so wide, and the response to management. is 
slow. 

Most of this soil is used for pasture or is cropped in 
long rotations. Soma is idle or reverting to woods. (Ca- 
pability unit I[Ve-14; woodland sulbability group 12.) 

Loring silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (loD3)]—This soil has stronger slopes and 
more rapid surface runoff than Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. Its moisture-supplying capacity is con- 
sequently lower, and the hazard of erosion is greater. The 
plow layer of this severely eroded soil consists almost en- 
tirely of subsoil material and therefore has Jow organic- 
matter content and less favorable workability than the 
plow layer of Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

This soil is dissected by shallow gullies. It responds 
slowly to management, and its use for crops is restricted 
by the strong slopes and severe erosion. Most of it is used 
for permanent pasture. Some of it, however, is in second- 
growth woods, and some isidle. (Capability unit VIe-2; 
woodland suitability group 12.) 

Made land (Ma) is a miscellaneous land type consisting 
of wide road fills or cuts, borrow pits, and other areas 
man has leveled or built during construction. No attempt 
was made to classify this land according to source of soil 
material or range in slope. 


Memphis Series 


In the Memphis series are well-drained soils on the 
sloping to steep sides and the gently sloping tops of loessal 
bluffs. The native vegetation is chiefly oak, hickory, and 
yellow-poplar. The slope range is 0 to 65 percent. These 
soils occupy a large area in the county. 

In places where they have not been eroded, Memphis 
soils have a brown silt loam plow layer and a brown silt; 
clay loam subsoil. Below this, at a depth of 45 inches, is 
the dark yellowish-brown parent material of silt loam 
texture. 

These soils are strongly acid and medium in content of 
organic matter and plant nutrients. 

Memphis soils are associated with Loring and Grenada 
soils. They are better drained than the Loring and Gre- 
nada soils, have a browner mottle-free subsoil, and have 
no fragipan. 

Because Memphis soils are highly erosive, the gentler 
slopes are used largely as rotation cropland, the stronger 
slopes for pasture, and the steep slopes almost entirely as 
woodland. A small acreage is idle. 

Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Mm8).—This 
very deep, well-drained soil is on the sloping uplands. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, brown, very friable silt loam. 

8 to 45 inches, brown, firm silty clay loam of blocky structure. 

45 to 60 inches +, dark yvellowish-brown, massive, friable silt 
loam with mottles of Nght brownish gray. 


The plow layer ranges from brown to dark brown, and 
the subsoil from reddish brown to dark yellowish brown. 
The last layer ranges from 5 to 50 feet in thickness and, 
in places, is calcareous below a depth of 20 feet. 

This strongly acid soil has a deep root zone, very high 
moisture-supplying capacity, moderate natural fertility, 
favorable workability, and medium organic-matter con- 
tent. Permeability is moderate throughout. Erosion is 
only a slight hazard, 

his soil responds well to management and is suited to a 
wide range of crops. Practically all of it has been cleared 
and is used for crops and pasture. (Capability unit ITe- 
2; woodland suitability group 11.) 

Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MmA).— 
Surface runoff is slower on this nearly level soil than it is 
on Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Consequent- 
ly, erosion isnot ahazard. All of this soil has been cleared 
and is used for crops and pasture. (Capability unit I-3; 
woodland suitability group 11.) 

Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(MmB2}.—This soil has lost some of its original surface 
layer through erosion. The plow layer consists of the 
original surface soil mixed with the upper part of the 
subsoil and, therefore, the organic-matter content of this 
soil is lower than in Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. All of this soil is used for crops and pasture. 
(Capability unit IIe-2; woodland suitability group 11.) 

Memphis silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(MmC2).—Some of the original surface layer of this soil 
has been lost, so the plow layer extends into the subsoil. 
The organic-matter content, therefore, is lower than in 
Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Erosion is a 
greater hazard because of the stronger slopes and more 
rapid surface runoff. Nearly all of this soil has been 
cleared and is used for crops and pasture. (Capability 
unit IITe-2; woodland suitability group 11.) 

Memphis silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(MmD2).—In some places the plow layer of this soil is thin- 
ner than that of Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
and in others it is a mixture of original surface soil and 
subsoil. Erosion is a much greater hazard on this soil 
than on Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, because 
this soil has stronger slopes and more rapid surface runoff. 
Most areas of this soil have been cultivated, but the greater 
part is now used for, and is best suited to, hay and pasture. 
Small areas remain in forest. (Capability unit VIe-7; 
woodland suitability group 11.) 

Memphis silt loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes (Mmf).— 
Practically all of this soil remains in forest. It is too 
steep and too erodible for cultivation. (Capability unit 
VITe-1; woodland suitability group 11.) 

Memphis silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (MpC3).—Stronger slopes and a finer tex- 
tured plow layer that consists almost entirely of former 
subsoil distinguish this soil from Memphis silt loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes. The organic-matter content is very low, 
and. workability is not so favorable. Erosion is a hazard 
in this soil because of its strong slopes and rapid runoff. 
All of this soil has been cleared and is used for crops and 
pasture. Some small areas are idle or reverting to forest. 
(Capability unit TVe-9; woodland suitability group 12.) 

Memphis silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (MpD3).—In some places this soil has Jess 
than 2 inches of its original surface soil. In many places 
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the surface layer consists almost entirely of finer textured 
subsoil material. Organic-matter content is low, and 
workability is not favorable. Erosion is a hazard because 
of the strong slopes and runoff. 

Most of this soil is used for hay and pasture, but it has 
been cropped in the past. Some areas are idle or revert- 
ing to forest. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 12.) 

Memphis silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (MpE3).—The plow layer of this soil ex- 
tends well into the subsoil material. Workability is not 
so favorable as for Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, and the organic-matter content 1s low. ' Because 
of the steep slopes and rapid runoff, erosion is a great 
hazard. 

Much of this soil is used for permanent pasture, some 
is idle, and some is reverting to forest. Small areas of 
soils that are not severely eroded were mapped with this 
oy (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland suitability group 
12. 


Patton Series 


In the Patton series are dark, level to nearly level soils 
on the flood plains of Mud Creek and Little Mud Creek. 
These soils formed in neutral silty alluvium under the in- 
fluence of very poor drainage. More recently, their drain- 
age has been improved by the streams that have cut 
through the flood plains. The native vegetation is chiefly 
water-tolerant oaks, gum, maple, and ash. Cottonwood 
has reseeded some open areas. 

Patton soils have very dark grayish-brown or black silt 
loam in the surface layer. A layer of very dark gray silty 
clay loam begins at a depth of about 16 inches. 

These soils are neutral in reaction and have a high 
content of organic matter and plant nutrients. 

Patton soils are associated with the Birds and Wakeland 
soils. The Patton are much darker soils and have better 
profile development than the Birds and Wakeland. 

Poor drainage limits the range of crops on Patton soils. 

Patton silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Pa) —This dark 
soil formed under very poor drainage. 

Profile description : 

0 to 16 inches, very dark grayish-brown or black, very friable 
silt loam. 

16 to 32 inches, very dark gray, firm silty clay loam with 
blocky structure. 

82 to 48 inches +, mottled grayish-brown and light olive- 
brown or yellowish-brown, friable, massive silt loam. 

The second layer ranges from black to grayish brown 
and in places has ight olive-brown mottles. A small area 
of a silt loam soil that has a clay subsoil was mapped with 
Patton silt loam. 

This soil is neutral in reaction. It has a deep root zone, 
very high moisture-supplying capacity, favorable worka- 
bility, moderately slow permeability, high natural fertil- 
ity, and high organic-matter content. During seasons of 
high rainfall headwaters may overflow this soil for a short 
time. About every 4 years backwaters of the Mississippi 
River flood this soil on the lower reaches of Mud Creek 
for a period of 1 to 3 weeks, 

When drained, this is highly productive soil and suited 
to all crops that do not require good drainage. (Capabil- 
ity unit IIw-5; woodland suitability group 2.) 


Patton silt loam, overwash (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Po).—A 5- to 15-inch layer of recently deposited material 
distinguishes this soil from Patton silt loam. This layer 
is dark grayish-brown to dark yellowish-brown, very fri- 
able silt loam. It overlies a normal Patton soil. Natural 
fertility and organic-matter content are lower in this soil 
than in Patton silt loam. When drained, this soil is 
highly productive and suited to all crops that do not re- 
quire good drainage. (Capability unit IIw-4; woodland 
suitability group 2.) 

Riverwash, gravelly (Rg) is a miscellaneous land type 
made up of coarse gravel deposited by the Mississippi 
River on low elevations below the riverbank. Areas of 
this land are barren and will not support agriculture. 
They are of value for construction purposes only. (Ca- 
pability unit VIIs4; woodland suitability group 13.) 

Riverwash, sandy (Rh) is a miscellaneous land type 
that consists of coarse sandy alluvium deposited by the 
Mississippi River on low elevations below the riverbanks. 
It is essentially barren and has no agricultural value. 
Shifting of soil material during periods of high water is 
common, and mud deposits, 1 to 3 inches thick, have col- 
lected in some places. Areas of this land type are com- 
monly referred to as bars, (Capability unit VIIs-4; 
woodland suitability group 13.) 


Robinsonville Series 


Soils of the Robinsonville series are well drained to 
moderately well drained and were derived from Missis- 
sippi River alluvium deposited on natural levees. They 
occupy a large area on the river flood plain. 

Robinsonville soils are very dark grayish-brown or dark 
grayish-brown silt loam, silty clay loam, or fine sandy 
loam to a depth of 24 inches. Below this there is brown 
fine sandy loam. 

These soils are neutral to mildly alkaline in reaction; 
they are high in content of plant nutrients and moderate 
in content of organic matter. 

Associated with the Robinsonville soils are the Com- 
merce and Crevasse soils. The Robinsonville are better 
drained than the Commerce and have coarser textured 
underlying soil material that is not gray and gleyed. 
Robinsonville soils are finer textured and have darker 
colors than Crevasse soils, but are not so well drained. 
They Jack the profile development of the Beulah, Bosket, 
and Dubbs soils. 

The Robinsonville soils are suited to a wide range of 
crops. Practically all areas have been cleared. 

Robinsonville silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Rn).— 
This well drained to moderately well drained soil was de- 
rived from Mississippi River alluvium deposited as nat- 
ural levees along the river. 

Profile description : 

0 to 24 inches, very dark grayish-brown or dark grayish-brown, 
very friable silt loam. 

24 to 48 inches +, brown or dark grayish-brown, very friable 
fine sandy loam. 

Depth to the lower layer ranges from 12 to 36 inches. 
In places this layer consists of stratified fine sandy loam, 
silt loam, or silty clay loam. 

This soil has a deep root zone, high moisture-supplying 
capacity, high natural fertility, favorable workability, 
moderate permeability to a depth of 2 feet. and rapid 
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permeability below that. It is high in organic-matter con- 
tent. It responds well to management. ; 

This soil is suitable for many crops, including alfalfa. 
Tn levee-protected areas, most of it has been cleared and is 
used continuously for row crops. In areas not protected 
by levees, some of the soil is still wooded. All unpro- 
tected areas are subject to occasional overflows of long 
duration, especially in spring. (Capability umt I-1; 
woodland suitability group 8.) 

Robinsonville fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
{Rm).—This soil is coarser textured than Robinsonville silt 
loam, has a slightly lower moisture-supplying capacity, 
and has more rapid permeability. Most of this soil has 
been cleared and is used continuously for row crops. 
(Capability unit I-1; woodland suitability group 8.) 

Robinsonville silty clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Ro).—This soil is finer textured than Robinsonville silt 
loam, has less favorable workability, and has slower per- 
meability. None of this soil is protected by levees. Most 
of it has been cleared and is used continuously for row 
crops. (Capability unit TIs-3; woodland suitability 


group 8.) 


Sharkey Series 


In the Sharkey series are level, poorly drained soils on 
the broad flats of the Mississippi River flood plain. They 
developed from fine-textured alluvium in the slack-water 
areas along the river. These soils cover a large area In 
the county. ae 

The plow layer of the Sharkey soils is very dark gray- 
ish-brown silty clay or clay. The second layer is very 
dark gray or dark gray clay and extends to a depth of 3 
feet or more. a . 

These soils are neutral to mildly alkaline in reaction and 
have a high content of plant nutrients and organic matter. 

Associated with the Sharkey soils are the Forestdale 
and Tunica soils. The Sharkey soils developed in thicker 
clay beds than the Tunica, and are more mottled and more 
poorly drained. They differ from the Forestdale soils in 
having a thicker clay bed and darker colors, and in lack- 
ing profile development. ; 

The range of crops that can be grown on Sharkey soils 
is limited by poor drainage, unfavorable workability, and 
a moderately deep root zone. ; 

Sharkey clay (0 to 1 percent slopes) (Sh).—This poorly 
drained clayey soil was derived from alluvium in slack- 
water areas along the Mississippi River. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown, firm, sticky clay or 
silty clay with granular structure. 

8 to 30 inches, very dark gray or dark gray, very firm, sticky 
clay with brown mottles ; weak blocky structure. 

30 to 60 inches +, gray, very firm, massive, very sticky clay 
with brown mottles. 

In some places there is a traffic pan in the lower half 
of the plow layer, and in places the clay layers are under- 
lain by coarser material at a depth of 3 feet. or more. 

This soil has unfavorable workability and slow perme- 
ability, but has high natural fertility and high organic- 
matter content. The root zone is only moderately deep 
because of the firm clay, and the moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity is moderately high. 


This soil is suited to crops that do not require good 
drainage. In levee-protected areas, most of this soil has 
been cleared and is used continuously for row crops. In 
areas not protected by levees, it is still wooded because 
frequent overflows of long duration prevent cultivation. 
(Capability unit ITw-6; woodland suitability group 1.) 

Sharkey silty clay loam, overwash (0 to 1 percent 
slopes) (So].—This soil has an overwash of silty clay loam 
5 to 18 inches thick. It has more favorable workability 
than Sharkey clay, and permeability in the overwash layer 
is not quite so slow. (Capability unit IIIw-7; woodland 
suitability group 1.) 

Swamp (Sw) is a miscellaneous land type on the flood 
plains of Bayou du Chien and the Mississippi River. No 
attempt was made to classify the soils because they are 
covered with water and inaccessible most of the time. 
Swamp is not suited to agriculture without extensive rec- 
lamation. Most of this land is covered with trees, mainly 
willow or cypress. (Capability unit VIIw-1; woodland 
suitability group 13.) 


Tunica Series 


The level, somewhat poorly drained soils of the Tunica 
series formed in fine-textured alluvium deposited by the 
Mississippi River. The native vegetation is chiefly bot- 
tom-land oaks, cottonwood, sweetgum, maple, and pecan. 
These soils cover a large area on the broad flats in the slack- 
water areas, 

The plow layer of the Tunica soils is very dark grayish- 
brown silty clay or clay. It is underlain by dark grayish- 
brown or very dark grayish-brown clay that extends to 
a depth of 21% feet. Below this there is a coarser textured 
soil material. 

These soils are neutral in reaction and have a high con- 
tent of organic matter and plant nutrients. 

Tunica soils are associated with Sharkey and Forestdale 
sous. They are better drained than the Sharleee soils and 
developed in clay beds that were not so thick. The Tunica 
soils are better drained than the Forestdale soils and have 
less profile development. 

Because of their high content of clay, these soils are 
difficult to work and the range of suitable crops is slightly 
limited. 

Tunica clay (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Tu).—This is a 
somewhat poorly drained clayey soil derived from Missis- 
sippi River alluvium in the slack-water areas. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown, very firm, sticky silty 
clay or clay. 

8 to 32 inches, dark grayish-brown, very firm, sticky, massive 
clay with dark yellowish-brown mottles. 

32 to 48 inches ++, mottled grayish-brown and dark yellowish- 
brown, very friable, massive silt loam or fine sandy loam. 

The depth to the last layer ranges from 20 to 36 inches. 
This layer, in places, consists of stratified fine sandy loam, 
silt loam, and silty clay loam. 

This soil has a moderately deep root zone, high mois- 
ture-supplying capacity, high natural fertility, and high 
organic-matter content, but its workability is unfavorable. 
Permeability is slow through the clay layers and moderate 
to moderately rapid below them. 

In levee-protected areas, nearly all of this soil has been 
cleared and is used continuously for row crops. In un- 
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protected areas it remains mostly in woods and is subject 
to overflows, especially in spring. (Capability unit I1Iw— 
9; woodland suitability group 1.) 


Wakeland Series 


In the Wakeland series ave level to nearly level, some- 
what poorly drained soils derived from neutral silty al- 
luvium. They cover a large area on the Mud Creek flood 
plain and on bottom lands in places closely associated with 
the bluffs. 

The plow layer of the Wakeland soils is brown silt 
loam. ‘The second layer is brown, mottled with gray, 
silt loam that extends to a depth of 15 inches. Below 
this there is silt loam, which is brownish gray or grayish 
brown, with yellowish-brown mottles. 

Wakeland soils are nearly neutral in reaction; they are 
medium in content of organic matter and moderately high 
in content of plant nutrients. 

Associated with the Wakeland soils are the Adler and 
Birds soils. The Wakeland soils have poorer drainage 
than Adler soils, and more mottling and grayish color 
nearer the surface. They have better drainage and a 
browner plow layer than the Birds soils, and are not so 
gray near the surface. Wakeland soils closely resemble 
Falaya soils but are neutral rather than strongly acid in 
reaction. 

Excessive surface water and overflow are limitations, 
but with adequate drainage, Wakeland soils are suited to 
a wide range of crops. 

Wakeland silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Wa]—This 
is a somewhat poorly drained soil derived from neutral, 
young silty alluvium. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, brown, very friable silt loam. 

8 to 15 inches, brown, very friable silt loam with light brown- 
ish-gray mottles. 

15 to 48 inches +, light brownish-gray, very friable, massive 
silt loam with yellowish-brown mottles. 

The plow layer ranges from dark grayish brown to yel- 
lowish brown. In some places, the second layer is evenly 
mottled. The lower part of the last layer, in some places, 
is gray or dark gray mottled with brown. The reaction 
of this soil ranges from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 

This soil has a deep root zone, high moisture-supplying 
capacity, moderately high natural fertility, favorable 
workability, moderately rapid permeability, and medium 
organic-matter content. 

During seasons of high rainfall this soil is subject to 
overflows of short duration, and early in spring the water 
table is often within a foot of the surface. Practically 
all of this soil has been cleared and is now used continu- 
ously for row crops. (Capability unit IIw—4; woodland 
suitability group 3.) 


Waverly-Falaya Complex 


In this complex the Waverly and Falaya soils are so 
closely associated that it is not practical to map them 
separately. ‘These soils occupy a large area on the flood 
plain of Bayou du Chien and on the lower part of the 
flood plain of Little Bayou du Chien. The native vege- 


tation is chiefly bottom-land oaks, hickory, and elm. Cot- 
tonwood has reforested some abandoned agricultural land. 

The Waverly are poorly drained soils derived from silty 
alluvium. They have a grayish-brown silt loam surface 
layer that is underlain by gray silt loam. 

The Falaya are nearly level, somewhat poorly drained 
soils, and they also were derived from silty alluvium. 
They have a brown silt loam surface layer underlain by a 
mottled brown and grayish-brown silt loam that extends 
i a depth of 15 inches. Below this, there is gray silt 

oam. 

Waverly and Falaya soils are strongly acid and medi- 
um to low in content of organic matter and plant nutrients. 
They are grayer and have poorer drainage than the as- 
sociated Collins soils. 

Planting time and the range of crops on Waverly and 
Falaya soils are restricted because of poor drainage. 

Waverly-Falaya silt loams (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Wfl—These are poorly drained and somewhat poorly 
drained, closely associated soils derived from silty 
alluvium. 

Profile description of Waverly silt loam: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, very friable silt loam with 
brown mottles. 

3 to 48 inches +, gray, very friable, massive silt loam with 
brown mottles. 

The first layer is absent in some places. The last layer, 
in some areas, overlies firm silty clay loam at a depth of 
40 inches. 

Profile description of Falaya silt loam: 

0 to 3 inches, brown, very friable silt loam. 

3 to 14 inches, mottled brown and grayish-brown, very friable 
silt loam. 

14 to 48 inches +, gray, very friable, massive silt loam with 
brown mottles. ; 

In some places, the first layer of Waverly-Falaya silt 
loams is not present. The last layer, at a depth of about 
40 inches, in some places overlies gray, mottled with brown, 
firm silty clay loam. 

These strongly acid Waverly and Falaya soils have a 
deep root zone, very high moisture-supplying capacity, 
moderate natural fertility, moderate permeability, and 
medium organic-matter content. They respond to man- 
agement, but drainage outlets usually are not adequate 
because the soils are in low or depressed areas. The range 
of suitable crops is therefore limited. 

Most areas of Waverly-Falaya silt loams are wooded, 
but where they have been cleared they are used for crops 
and pasture. (Capability unit I1Iw-5; woodland suita- 
bility group 3.) 


Use of the Soils for Agriculture 


The first part of this section is a general discussion of 
the soil problems of the county and applicable manage- 
ment practices. Following this, the capability classifi- 
cation system is explained. Then, the soils are placed 
in capability units and the relative suitability of the soils 
for growing different kinds of crops and the management 
they require for sustained high production are discussed. 
Finally, yields of crops and pasture are given for each 
soil under a defined, high level of management. 
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General Management 


In Fulton County, controlling erosion, increasing fer- 
tility, and reducing wetness are the major management 
problems encountered in maintaining high yields. 

Surface runoff on a soil that is not level must be con- 
trolled so that the soil is not washed away. Some of the 
ways by which runoff can be controlled are (1) including 
a sod crop in the rotation; (2) leaving crop residue on the 
surface; and (8) protecting the soils by contour tillage, 
by terraces, and by diversions and striperopping. 

The fertility of loessal soils varies according to past 
management practices. Normally, these soils have mod- 
erate to moderately low natural fertility. With the ex- 
ception of a few soils on bottom lands, all loessal soils 
require lime and fertilizer to produce high yields and to 
provide large quantities of crop residue that can be turned 
under ns a means of improving the soils. Since the 
amount of fertilizer and lime needed will differ according 
to the soil and the crop grown, recommendations are not 
given in this report. Detailed information about fertil- 
izers, and other phases of soil management, however, can 
be obtained from the local staff of the Soil Conservation 
Service or from the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Many soils of the Mississippi River flood plain do not 
need lime, and are high in content of phosphate and pot: 
ash. Starter fertilizers help crops grow quickly and, 
thereby, make it easier to control weeds by allowing early 
cultivation. Nitrogen fertilizers are effective in obtain- 
ing high yields of crops other than legumes. 

Many of the level or nearly level soils need to be drained 
to reduce wetness. Constructing tile or open ditch drain- 
age systems, using diversions, and improving stream 
channels are effective ways of widening the range of crops 
that can be grown and of increasing yields. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping that shows, 
in a general way, how suitable soils are for most, kinds 
of farming. It is a practical grouping based on limita- 
tions of the soils, the risk of damage when they are used, 
and the way they respond to treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at three 
levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. The eight 
capability classes in the broadest grouping are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. In class I are the 
soils that, have few limitations, the widest range of use, 
and the least risk of damage when they are used. The 
soils in the other classes have progressively greater natural 
limitations. In class VITI are soils and landforms. so 
rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they do not pro- 
duce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations with- 
in the classes. Within most of the classes there can be 
up to four subclasses. The subclass is indicated by adding 
a small letter, ¢, w, s, or ¢c, to the class numeral, for ex- 
ample, IIe. The letter e shows that the main limitation 
is risk of erosion unless close-growing plant cover is main- 
tained; w means that water in or on the soil interferes 
with plant growth or cultivation (in some soils the wet- 
ness can be partly corrected by artificial drainage); s 


shows that the soil is limited mainly because it is shal- 
low, droughty, or stony; and ¢, used in only some parts 
of the country, indicates that the chief limitation is climate 
that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few or no limitations. Class V can con- 
tain, at the most, only subclasses 2, s, and ¢, because the 
soils in it are susceptible to little or no erosion but have 
other limitations that limit their use largely to pasture, 
range, woodland, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, groups 
of soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants, to require similar management, and to 
have similar productivity and other responses to manage- 
ment. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping 
for making many statements about management of soils. 
Capability units are generally identified by numbers as- 
signed locally, for example, Ile-2 or ITTe-2. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units in accordance with the degree and kind of their 
permanent limitations; but without consideration of ma- 
jor and generally expensive landforming that would 
change the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the 
soil; and without consideration of possible but unlikely 
major reclamation projects. 

The eight classes in the capability system, and the sub- 
classes and units in Fulton County, are described in the 
list that follows. 


Class 1. Soils that have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Capability unit I-1—Nearly level, well drained 
to moderately well drained soils on bottom 
lands. 

Capability unit I-2.—Nearly level, mostly mod- 
erately well drained soils on bottom lands. 

Capability unit I-3.—Nearly level, well-drained 
to somewhat excessively drained. soils on up- 
lands and terraces. 

Class IT. Soils that have some limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subclass ITe. Soils subject to moderate erosion if they 
are not protected. 

Capability unit Tle-2.—Gently sloping, well 
drained and moderately well drained (nearly 
well drained) soils on uplands. 

Capability unit [Ile-6.—Gently sloping, moder- 
ately well drained soils on uplands and terraces. 

Subclass IIw. Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Capability unit IIlw-2.—Nearly level, slightly 
wet, soils on uplands and terraces; fragipan at 
a depth of about 2 feet. 

Capability unit IIw-4.—Nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soils on flood plains. 

Capability unit IIw-5.—Nearly level, poorly 
drained soils on low flood plains. 

Subclass IIs. Soils that have moderate limitations 
of tilth. 

Capability unit IIs-3.—Nearly level, well drained 
to moderately well drained soils on flood plains; 
somewhat difficult to work. 
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Class IIT. Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Subclass IIIe. Soils subject to severe erosion if they 
are cultivated and not protected. 

Capability unit IlIe-2—Deep, sloping, well 

rained to moderately well drained (nearly 
well drained) silty soils on uplands; eroded. 

Capability unit IIIe-8.—Sloping, moderately 
well drained silty soils on uplands; eroded; 
fragipan at a depth of about 114 feet. 

Capability unit Il[e-11—Gently sloping, mod- 
erately well drained silty soils on uplands; 
severely eroded; fragipan at a depth of about 
15 inches. : 

Capability unit I1Ie-12.—Gently sloping, mod- 
erately well drained to well drained soils on 
uplands; severely eroded; weak fragipan. 

Subclass [IIw. Soils that have severe limitations be- 
cause of excess water. 

Capability unit I[[w-1.—Nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soils on uplands and terraces; 
well-developed fragipan. ; 

Capability unit IIIw-38.—Gently sloping, some- 
what poorly drained soils on uplands and ter- 
races; fragipan. 

Capability unit IIIw-5.—Nearly level, poorly 

rained silty soils on flood plains. 

Capability unit ITIw-6—Nearly level, poorly 

rained clayey soils on flood plains. 

Capability unit IIIw—7._Nearly level, poorly 

rained, moderately fine textured soils on flood 
plains. 

Capability unit II1Iw-9.—Nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soils on flood plains and 
terraces. 

Subclass IIIs. Soils that have severe limitations be- 
cause of droughtiness. 

Capability unit ITIs-1—Nearly level, somewhat 
excessively drained sandy soils on bottom lands. 

Class IV. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, require very careful man- 
agement, or both. 

Subclass IVe. Soils subject to very severe erosion if 

they are cultivated and not protected. 
apability unit [Ve-9—Deep, sloping, well- 
ained silty soils on uplands; severely eroded. 

Capability unit IVe-13—Deep, sloping, mod- 
erately well drained soils on uplands; severely 
eroded; fragipan. 

Capability unit [Ve-14—Sloping, moderately 
well drained to well drained soils on uplands; 
severely eroded; fragipan. 

Subclass [Vw. Soils that have very severe limitations 
for cultivation because of excess water. 

Capability unit [Vw-1.—Nearly level, poorly 
drained soils on uplands and terraces; fragipan 
at a depth of about 15 inches. 

Class V. Soils not likely to erode that have other limita- 
tions, impractical to remove without major reclama- 
tion, that limit their use largely to pasture or range, 
woodland, or wildlife food and cover. (No class V soils 
in Fulton County.) 


Class VI. Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation and that limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or wild- 
life food and cover. 

Subclass Vie. Soils severely limited, chiefly by risk 
of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 

Capability unit VIe-2.—Strongly sloping or mod- 
erately steep, well drained to moderately well 
drained soils on uplands; severely eroded. 

Capability unit VIe-7.—Strongly sloping, mod- 
erately well drained to well drained soils on 
uplands; eroded. 

Class VII. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuitable for cultivation without major 
reclamation, and that restrict their use largely to graz- 
ing, woodland, or wildlife. 
ubelass VITe. Soils very severely limited, chiefly 
by risk of erosion if protective cover is not main- 
tained. 

Capability unit VIIe-1—Steep to very steep, 
well-drained soils on uplands. 

Capability unit VIIe-4.—Miscellaneous land 
types characterized by deep gullies. 

Subclass VIIw. Soils very severely limited by ex- 
cess water. 

Capability unit VIIw-1.—Miscellaneous land 
types covered with water much of the time. 

Subclass VIIs. Soils very severely limited by mois- 
ture capacity. 

Capability unit VIIs-4.—Miscellaneous land 
types consisting of coarse gravel or coarse 
sandy alluvium. 

Class VITI. Soils and Jandforms that have limitations 
that preclude their use, without major reclamation, for 
commercial production of plants; and restrict their use 
to recreation, wildlife, water supply, or esthetic pur- 
poses. (No class VIII soils in Fulton County.) 


Management by Capability Units 


Soils that are in the same capability unit have about 
the same limitations and similar risk of damage. The 
soils in any one unit, therefore, need about the same kind 
of management. The capability units are described in 
the following pages. The soils in each unit are listed, and 
suitable crops and management for all the soils in the 
unit are suggested. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 1-1 
In this unit are nearly level, well drained to moderately 

well drained, very friable soils on bottom lands. They 
have a deep root zone, high moisture-supplying capacity, 
high natural fertility, moderately high organic-matter 
content, and favorable workability. They are neutral to 
moderately alkaline in reaction. These soils are— 

Robinsonville fine sandy loam. 

Robinsonville silt loam. 

These soils occupy about 7 percent of the county. About 
75 percent of their area is protected by levees. Nearly 
every year, unprotected parts are flooded for a week or 
two early in spring. About 90 percent of their acreage is 
used continuously for row crops, and 2 percent for pasture. 
Approximately 8 percent is wooded. 
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The soils of this unit are well suited to all crops com- 
monly grown in the county. The main crops are cotton, 
corn, soybeans, alfalfa, truck crops, and small grains. Al- 
falfa and small grains usually are not grown in areas 
not protected from floods. 

Because they are valuable as cropland, these soils are 
not extensively used for pasture. They are, however, well 
suited to all locally grown grasses and legumes, including 
alfalfa, red clover, white clover, lespedeza, orchardgrass, 
fescue, ryegrass, and redtop. Bermudagrass, fescue, and 
white clover are the best pasture plants for areas not 
protected from floods. 

Row crops can be grown continuously on these soils. 
Turning under cover crops and crop residues helps to 
maintain. organic-matter content and to preserve good 
tilth. The content of phosphate and potash is high. 
Starter fertilizers are effective in obtaining high yields. 
Crops other than Jegumes respond to liberal applications 
of nitrogen. 

Soils of this unit can be tilled throughout a wide range 
of moisture content. They dry out quickly and, except 
during Jong spells of wet weather, can be worked at some 
time during any month of the year. 

Although they are not irrigated at present. these soils 
are suited to either row or sprinkler irrigation because 
they are nearly level and have a high infiltration rate and 
high moisture-holding capacity. Neither erosion control 
nor drainage is needed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-2 

This unit consists of nearly level, very friable, mostly 
moderately well drained soils on bottom lands. They 
have a deep root zone, high moisture-supplying capacity, 
and favorable workability. These soils are— 

Adler silt loam. 
Collins silt loam. 
Commerce silt loam, 

Commerce silt, loam is moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained. Adler silt loam and Commerce silt 
loam have high natural fertility and are near neutral in 
reaction. Collins silt loam has moderate natural fertility 
and is strongly acid. 

These soils occupy about 8.5 percent of the county. 
About 90 percent of their area is used for row crops, and 
5 percent for pasture. Approximately 4 percent is used 
as woodland, and 1 percent is used for other purposes. 

The soils of this unit are well suited to corn, soybeans, 
cotton, alfalfa, small grains, truck crops, and other crops 
commonly grown in the county. If water from the hills 
is drained away or controlled, row crops can be planted 
early and good yields of alfalfa and small grains are pos- 
sible. Some of the suitable plants for hay and pasture 
are alfalfa, red clover, white clover, orchardgrass, tall 
fescue, and redtop. 

Row crops can be grown continuously on these soils. 
Turning under both cover crops and crop residues helps to 
maintain organic-matter content and to preserve good 
tilth. 

On Commerce silt loam and Adler silt loam, all crops 
respond to starter fertilizers, and crops other than legumes 
respond to liberal applications of nitrogen. On Collins 
silt loam, all crops respond to fairly large applications of 
phosphate and potash, and legumes need lime. 


Soils of this unit can be tilled throughout a wide range 
of moisture content. Although irrigation is not now used, 
either sprinkler or row irrigation is feasible because these 
soils have a high infiltration rate and high moisture-hold- 
ing capacity. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-3 


In this unit are nearly level, well-drained to somewhat 
excessively drained soils on uplands and terraces. These 
are very friable soils. They have a deep root zone, high 
moisture-supplying capacity, moderate to moderately high 
natural fertility, and favorable workability. These soils 
are— 

Beulah fine sandy loam. 

Bosket silt loam. 

Dubbs silt loam. 

Loring silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy about 1.5 percent of the county. 
About 85 percent of their acreage is used for crops, and 
10 percent for pasture. Approximately 5 percent is 
wooded. 

The soils of this unit are suited to all crops commonly 
grown in the county. The main crops are cotton, corn, 
soybeans, small grains, alfalfa, and truck crops. Some 
of the suitable plants for hay and pasture are alfalfa, red 
clover, white clover, lespedeza, orchardgrass, tall fescue, 
and redtop. 

Row crops can be grown continuously on these soils. 
Turning under cover crops and crop residues helps to 
pine the organic-matter content and to preserve good 
tilth, 

Crops on these soils respond to fairly large applications 
of phosphate and potash. Alfalfa and similar legumes 
need lime. Nonleguminous crops respond to liberal ap- 
plications of nitrogen. 

Soils of this unit can be tilled throughout a wide range 
of moisture content. The Loring soil, however, dries out 
slowly after wet weather. Irrigation is not used, but it 
would be feasible because these soils have a high infiltra- 
tion rate and high moisture-supplying capacity. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ife-2 


Gently sloping, well drained and moderately well 
drained (nearly well drained) soils on uplands make up 
this unit. They have moderate natural fertility and 
favorable workability. These soils are— 

Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

The Loring soils have a high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity, but their root zone is restricted by a weak fragi- 
pan about 214 feet below the surface. The Memphis soils 
have a very high moisture-supplying capacity and a deep 
root zone. The eroded Memphis and Lorimg soils are low 
in organic-matter content. 

The soils of this unit occupy about 11.5 percent of the 
county. About 65 percent of their acreage is used for row 
crops, and 28 percent for pasture. Approximately 5 per- 
cent is used as woodland, and 2 percent is used for other 
purposes. 

These soils are suited to all crops commonly grown in 
the county. The chief crops are corn, cotton, soybeans, 
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small grains, and truck crops. Some of the suitable hay 
and pasture plants are red clover, white clover, lespedeza, 
orchardgrass, tall fescue, and redtop. Alfalfa grows well, 
but during wet seasons some losses can be expected on the 
Loring soils. 

The erosion hazard, though moderately low, is the chief 
limitation when these soils are cropped. Erosion can be 
controlled effectively if row crops are grown not more than 
1 year out of 2 or 3 years; if adequately fertilized sod 
crops are included in the rotation; and if the soils are 
protected by contour tillage and vegetated waterways. 

The following is a suitable rotation: first, year, plant 
corn and either seed a cover crop early or leave cornstalks 
on the surface; second year, plant corn and seed a cover 
crop early; third year, seed clover in spring for hay or 
pasture; fourth year, hay or pasture. Where slopes are 
long, this rotation will control erosion more effectively if 
stripcropping or terracing is used. 

Crops on these soils respond to fairly large applications 
of phosphate and potash. Legumes need lime. Crops 
other than legumes respond to liberal applications of 
nitrogen. 

Irrigation is not now used, but sprinkler irrigation 
would be feasible because these soils have an adequate in 
filtration rate and suitable moisture-holding capacity. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iie-6 

The gently sloping, moderately well drained soils of 
this unit are on uplands and terraces. A fragipan about 
2 feet below the surface restricts the cone to which 
roots can grow; the root zone is only moderately deep. 
The moisture-supplying capacity of these soils is moder- 
ately high, natural fertility is moderately low, and work- 
ability is favorable. These soils are— 

Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

The soils of this unit occupy about 8 percent of the 
county. About 65 percent of their acreage 1s used for row 
crops, and 30 percent for pasture. Approximately 4 per- 
cent is wooded, and 1 percent is used for other purposes. 

These soils are fairly well suited to locally grown crops 
such as corn, cotton, soybeans, and small grains. Some 
suitable hay and pasture plants are orchardgrass, tall fes- 
cue, red clover, white clover, lespedeza, and redtop. Al- 
falfa is suitable for about 2 years, but wetness during win- 
ter limits the life of the stands. 

Erosion is the chief limitation when these soils are cul- 
tivated. Erosion can be controlled effectively if row crops 
are grown not more than 1 year out of 3 years; if ade- 
quately fertilized sod crops are included in the rotation; 
and if the soils are protected by contour tillage and vege- 
tated waterways. 

The following is a suitabie rotation: first year, plant 
corn and in the Fall seed a small grain and grass in the corn 
stubble; second year, seed red clover in the small grain in 
spring; third year, meadow. Where slopes are long, this 
rotation will control erosion more effectively if stripcrop- 
ping or terracing is used. 

These soils are moderately low in content of plant nu- 
trients. The eroded soil is low in content of organic mat- 
ter. Crops on these soils respond to fairly large applica- 
tions of phosphate and potash. Legumes need lime. 
Crops other than legumes respond well to nitrogen. 


In spring, rain creates a slight drainage problem be- 
cause these soils have a fragipan that restricts the down- 
ward movement of water. Late in summer, these soils 
are slightly droughty. 

Irrigation is not now used, but sprinkler irrigation 
would be feasible because these soils have an adequate in- 
filtration rate and suitable moisture-holding capacity. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-2 


Grenada silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is the only soil 
in this unit. It is a slightly wet, nearly level soil on up- 
lands and terraces. A fragipan about 2 feet below the 
surface restricts the depth to which roots can grow. The 
moisture-supplying capacity is moderately high, natural 
fertility is moderately low, and workability is favorable. 

This soil occupies about 1 percent of the county. About 
70 percent of its acreage is used for row crops, and 27 
percent for pasture. Approximately 2 percent is used as 
woodland, and 1 percent is used for other purposes. 

Corn and soybeans are suitable crops. In wet years, this 
soil does not dry out in time to plant cotton, and in the 
flat or pocketed areas, small grains drown out. Suitable 
plants for hay and pasture are tall fescue, redtop, red 
clover, white clover, and lespedeza. 

Diversion ditches, land smoothing, or both, are effective 
in removing excess surface water. Tile drainage usually 
is not feasible. 

This soil can be cropped in short rotations, such as the 
following: first year, plant corn and leave cornstalks on 
the surface; second year, plant corn and seed grass in the 
residue; third year, seed clover in the grass in spring, cut 
no hay, and leave all residue on the surface to maintain 
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organic-matter content and to preserve good tilth. 

This slightly droughty soil has a moderate yield poten- 
tial, Its content of plant nutrients is moderately low. 
Crops respond to fairly large applications of phosphate 
and potash. Legumes require lime. Nonleguminous 
crops respond to nitrogen. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Nw-4 


This unit consists of nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained soils on the flood plains. They have a high mois- 
ire supplying capacity, a deep root zone, and moderate 
to high natural fertility. These soils are— 

Commerce silt loam, low. 
Commerce silty clay loam, low. 
Commerce silty clay loam. 
Dundee silty clay loam. 

Falaya silt loam. 

Patton silt loam, overwash., 
Wakeland silt loam. 

The soils of silt loam texture have favorable workability. 
Those of silty clay loam texture have slightly unfavorable 
workability; they are difficult to work when wet or slightly 
dry. 

These soils occupy about 12 percent of the county. 
About 60 percent of their area is used for row crops, and 
15 percent for pasture. Approximately 23 percent is 
wooded, and 2 percent is used for other purposes. 

Corn and soybeans are suitablecrops. Cotton is suitable 
if the soils are adequately drained. Some suitable hay and 
pasture plants are red clover, white clover, lespedeza, tall 
fescue, and redtop. Alfalfa is grown on the Dundee soil 
where surface drainage is adequate. 
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Row crops can be grown continuously on these soils. If 
they are adequately drained and smoothed, and if the wa- 
ter from the hills is controlled, crops can be planted early 
and good yields are possible, Turning under both cover 
crops and crop residues helps to maintain organic-matter 
content and to preserve good tilth. 

On Commerce and Patton soils, crops respond to starter 
fertilizers. On Dundee, Falaya, and Wakeland soils, 
crops respond to fairly large applications of phosphate 
and potash. Legumes require lime on Dundes and Falaya 
soils. Crops other than legumes respond to liberal ap- 
plications of nitrogen. 

The water table is near the surface during wet seasons, 
usually late in winter and early in spring. Also, during 
this time, areas not protected by levees are subject to 
overflows. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-5 


Patton silt loam is the only soil in this unit. This is 
a low lying, poorly drained soil on the flood plains. It is 
near neutral in reaction. It has a deep root zone, high 
moisture-supplying capacity, high natural fertility, and 
favorable workability. 

This soil occupies about 1 percent of the county. About 
70 percent of its acreage is used for row crops, and 20 
percent for pasture. Approximately 5 percent is used as 
woodland, and 5 percent is used for other purposes. 

Corn and soybeans are suitable crops. Hay and pasture 
plants, such as red clover, white clover, lespedeza, tall 
fescue, and redtop, are also suitable. 

Row crops can be grown continuously on this soil. Ex- 
cellent yields are possible if drainage is adequate and if 
the water from the hills is controlled. Turning under 
both crop residues and cover crops helps to maintain 
organic-matter content and to preserve good tilth. All 
crops respond to starter fertilizers, and nonleguminous 
crops respond to liberal applications of nitrogen. 

The water table is often at or near the surface late in 
winter and early in spring. Once in 2 or 8 years the area 
on the lower reaches of the creeks is flooded by Mississippi 
River backwaters for a week or more late in winter or 
early in spring. The area on the upper reaches is flooded 
for a few hours only. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ils-3 

Robinsonville silty clay loam is the only soil in this unit. 
It is a well drained to moderately well drained soil of the 
bottom lands. It has a moderately fine textured surface 
layer. It is near neutral in reaction. It has a deep root 
zone, high moisture-supplying capacity, high natural fer- 
tility, and unfavorable workability when wet or slightly 
dry. 

This soil occupies about one-fourth of 1 percent of the 
county. About 65 percent of its acreage is used for row 
crops, and 35 percent is wooded. 

Corn, soybeans, and cotton are suitable crops. Small 
grains and alfalfa are also suitable but usually are not 
grown because most of the acreage is not protected by 
levees and, thus, is subject to overflow by the Mississippi 
River. For this reason also, pasture plants are not suit- 
able and the area is not generally used for pasture. Ber- 
mudagrass, fescue, and white clover, however, could toler- 
ate overflows of a week or more. 


Row crops can be grown continuously on this soil. 
Turning under crop residues helps to maintain organic- 
matter content and to improve tilth. Crops respond to 
starter fertilizers. Nonleguminous crops respond to lib- 
eral applications of nitrogen. 

Neither erosion control nor drainage is needed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iile-2 


This unit consists of sloping, well drained to moderately 
well drained (nearly well dratned) soils on uplands. The 
soils have a moderate susceptibility to erosion, high 
moisture-supplying capacity, a moderately deep to deep 
root zone, moderate natural fertility, low organic-matter 
content, and favorable workability. These soils are— 

Loring silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Memphis silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

At about 2¥% feet below the surface, the Loring soil has 
a weak fragipan that limits slightly the depth of the root 
zone and the internal drainage. 

The soils of this unit occupy about 2 percent of the coun- 
ty. About 45 percent of their acreage is used for row 
crops, and 43 percent for pasture. Approximately 10 
percent is wooded, and 2 percent is used for other purposes. 

These soils are well suited to all crops commonly grown 
in the county. The chief crops are corn, cotton, soybeans, 
small grains, alfalfa, and truck crops. Some suitable hay 
and pasture plants are alfalfa, red clover, white clover, 
lespedeza, orchardgrass, tall fescue, and redtop. 

The moderate erosion hazard is the chief limitation when 
these soils are cropped. Erosion can be controlled effec- 
tively if row crops are grown not more than 1 year out of 
3 or 4 years; if adequately fertilized sod crops are included 
in the rotation; and if the soils are protected by contour 
tillage and vegetated waterways. 

The following is a suitable rotation: first year, plant 
corn and seed a small grain and grass in the fall; second 
year, sow clover in the small grain; third and fourth years, 
meadow. All crop residues should be left on the surface 
to build up organic matter, to maintain tilth, and to reduce 
erosion. Where slopes are long, this rotation will control 
erosion more effectively if stripcropping or terracing is 
used. 

Crops on these soils respond to phosphate and potash. 
Legumes require lime. Crops other than legumes respond 
to hberal applications of nitrogen. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ille-8 


Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, is the 
only soil in this unit. This is a sloping, moderately well 
drained soil on the uplands. It has a moderate erosion 
hazard, moderately low natural fertility, favorable work- 
ability, low content of organic matter, and high moisture- 
supplying capacity. The root zone is moderately deep to 
shallow because a fragipan about 114 feet below the sur- 
face limits the depth to which roots can grow. 

This soil occupies about 2 percent of the county. About 
40 percent of its acreage is used for row crops, and 50 
percent for pasture. About 8 percent is used as wood- 
land, and 2 percent is used for other purposes. 

This Grenada soil is fairly well suited to locally grown 
crops such as corn, soybeans, small grains, and cotton. It 
is suited to hay and pasture crops such as orchardgrass, 
tall fescue, redtop, red clover, white clover, and lespedeza. 
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Erosion is the chief limitation when this soil is row- 
cropped. Erosion can be controlled effectively if row 
crops are grown not more than 1 year out of 4 or 5 years; 
if adequately fertilized sod crops are included in the rota- 
tion; and if the soil is protected by contour tillage and 
vegetated waterways. 

The following is a suitable rotation: first year, plant 
a row crop and in the fall seed a small grain and grass in 
the corn stubble; second year, seed clover in the small 
grain; third, fourth, and fifth years, pasture. Where 
slopes are long, this rotation will control erosion more 
effectively if stripcropping or terracing is used. Grow- 
ing sod crops and leaving grain residues on the surface 
help to build up organic matter and to maintain tilth. 

This soil is moderately low in content of plant nutrients. 
Crops Hepond to fairly large applications of phosphate 
and potash. Legumes require lime, and crops other than 
legumes respond to nitrogen. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iife-11 


Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
is the only soil in this unit. This is a gently sloping, 
moderately well drained soil on the uplands. It has a 
fragipan at a depth of about 15 inches; the root zone, conse- 
quently, is shallow. The moisture-supplying capacity is 
moderately low, and natural fertility is low. Because the 
plow layer of this severely eroded soil consists almost en- 
tirely of former subsoil, the content of organic matter is 
low and workability is only somewhat favorable. 

This soil occupies about three-fourths of 1 percent of the 
county. About 50 percent of its acreage is used for row 
crops, and 35 percent for pasture. Approximately 5 per- 
cent is wooded, and 10 percent is used for other purposes. 

This Grenada soil is best suited to small grains, hay, 
and pasture. Usually, it occurs with the soils in capability 
unit [Te-6, and with them is used for crops such as corn, 
soybeans, and-cotton. Some of the more suitable hay and 
pasture plants are tall fescue, redtop, red clover, white 
clover, and lespedeza. 

Erosion is the chief limitation when this soil is cropped. 
Erosion can be controlled effectively if row crops are grown 
not more than 1 year out of 4 or 5 years; if adequately 
fertilized sod crops are included in the rotation; and if 
the soil is protected by contour tillage and vegetated 
waterways. 

The following is a suitable rotation: first year, plant 
corn and in the fall seed a small grain and grass in the 
corn stubble; second year, seed clover in the small grain; 
third, fourth, and fifth years, pasture. 

This droughty soil has a moderately low yield poten- 
tial. Special management is required to build up its 
content of organic matter and to improve its workability. 
Crops on this soil need phosphate and potash. Legumes 
need lime. Crops other than legumes respond to liberal] 
applications of nitrogen. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Mle-12 

Loring silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, is the only soil in this unit. It isa gently sloping, 
moderately well drained to well drained soil on the up- 
lands. It has a weak fragipan at a depth of about 2 feet. 
The root zone is moderately deep, the moisture-supplying 
capacity is moderately high, and natural fertility is mod- 
erately low. Because the plow layer of this severely eroded 


soil consists almost entirely of former subsoil, the content 
of organic matter is very low and workability is slightly 
unfavorable. 

This soil occupies about one-fourth of 1 percent of the 
county. Approximately 60 percent of its acreage is used 
for row crops, and 30 percent for pasture. About 5 
percent is wooded, and 5 percent is used for other purposes. 

This Loring soil is best suited to small grains, hay, and 

asture. It is fairly well suited to-corn, cotton, and soy- 

eans, but yield potentials for these crops are moderately 
low. Some of the more suitable hay and pasture plants 
are alfalfa, red clover, white clover, lespedeza, orchard- 
grass, and fescue. 

Erosion is the chief limitation when this soil is cropped. 
Erosion can be controlled effectively if row crops are grown 
not more than 1 year out of 4 years; if adequately fertil- 
ized sod crops are included in the rotation; and if the soil is 
protected by contour tillage and vegetated waterways. 

The following is a suitable rotation: first year, plant 
corn and in the fall seed a small grain and grass in the 
corn stubble; second year, seed clover in the small grain; 
third and fourth years, pasture. ; 

This soil has a moderately low yield potential. Special 
management is required to Suitd up its content of organic 
matter and to improve its workability. Most crops re- 
spond to phosphate and potash. Legumes such as alfalfa 
and red clover require lime. Crops other than legumes 
respond to liberal applications of nitrogen. 


CAPABILITY UNIT HIw-1 


The nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soils of this 
unit are on uplands and terraces. They have a fragipan 
at a depth of about 20 inches. They have a moderately 
high moisture-supplying capacity, a moderately deep root 
zone, moderately low natural fertility, a low content of 
organic matter, and favorable workability. These soils 
are— 

Calloway silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Calloway silt loam, terrace, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy about 3 percent of the county. About 
50 percent of their area is used for row crops, and 25 
percent for pasture. About 23 percent is wooded, and 2 
percent is used for other purposes. 

The soils of this unit are best suited to row crops such 
as soybeans, and they are fairly well suited to corn. They 
are best suited to hay and pasture plants such as white 
clover, lespedeza, alsike clover, tall fescue, and redtop. 

Wetness and runoff from higher elevations are the main 
limitations, Diversion ditches and land smoothing are 
effective ways to remove excess surface water. Tile drain- 
age usually is not feasible. 

If row crops are grown not more than 1 year out of 
2 or 8 years, the content of organic matter can be increased 
and good tilth can be maintained. The following is a 
suitable rotation: first year, plant soybeans and seed grass 
in the stubble after the last cultivation; second year, seed 
clover in spring for meadow or pasture; third year, 
meadow or pasture. 

This soil has a moderately low yield potential. It is 
moderately low in content of plant nutrients. Crops on 
this soil respond to fairly large applications of phosphate 
and potash. Legumes require lime. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-3 


Gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soils on up- 
lands and terraces make up this unit. These soils have a 
moderately high moisture-supplying capacity, moderately 
low natural fertility, low content of organic matter, and 
favorable workability. A fragipan is about 20 inches 
below the surface; consequently, the root zone is only mod- 
erately deep. These soils are— 

Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Calloway silt loam, terrace, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy about 3.5 percent of the county. 
About 50 percent of their acreage is used for row crops, 
and 38 percent for pasture. About 10 percent is wooded, 
and 2 percent is used for other purposes. 

The soils of this unit are best suited to crops such 
as soybeans, and they are fairly well suited to corn. 
Among the suitable hay and pasture plants are red clover, 
white clover, lespedeza, alsike clover, tall fescue, and red- 
top. 

etness and a moderate erosion hazard are the main 
limitations. Diversion ditches can help control runoff 
from higher elevations. Tile drainage is not feasible, nor 
is it necessary, because the excess surface water runs down 
the slopes. Erosion can be controlled effectively if row 
crops are grown not more than 1 year out of 2 or 3 years; 
if adequately fertilized sod crops are incInded in the rota- 
tion; and if the soils are protected by contour tillage and 
vegetated waterways. 

The following is a suitable rotation: first year, plant 
soybeans and seed grass in the stubble after the last culti- 
vation in the fall; second year, seed clover in spring for 
hay or pasture; third year, pasture. Where slopes are 
long, this rotation will control erosion more effectively if 
stripcropping or terracing is used. 

These soils are, moderately low in content of plant nu- 
trients. Crops respond to fairly large applications of 
phosphate and potash. Legumes such as red clover and 
lespedeza need lime. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-5 
This unit consists of nearly level, poorly drained soils 

on bottom lands. They have a very high moisture- 
supplying capacity, a deep root zone, moderately low 
natural fertility, low content of organic matter, and favor- 
able workability. These soils are— 

Birds silt loam. 

Waverly-Falaya silt loams. 

These soils occupy about 4 percent of the county. 
About 20 percent of their area is used for row crops, and 
10 percent for pasture. About 65 percent is wooded, and 
5 percent is used for other purposes. 

If adequately drained, these soils are suited to soybeans, 
corn, and similar row crops. Among the best suited hay 
and: pasture plants are white clover, alsike clover, Jes- 
peceza, tall fescue, redtop, and reed canarygrass. 

Wetness is the main limitation. Tile drainage, open- 
ditch drainage, and diversions to control water from 
higher elevations are required for good yields. The water 
table is often at or near the surface during much of the 
winter and spring. 

Crops can be grown continuously on these soils. They 
are, nevertheless, moderately low in content of plant nu- 


trients. Turning under crop residues helps to increase 
the content of organic matter and to maintain tilth. 
Turning under a summer green-manure crop 1 year out 
of 4 or 5 years is also helpful. Crops respond to fairly 
large applications of phosphate and potash. Legumes on 
Waverly-Falaya silt loams need lime. 

Areas of these soils on the lower reaches of Bayou du 
Chien are flooded by headwaters and backwaters from the 
Mississippi River for 1 to 2 weeks late in winter and early 
in spring. During this time, areas on the upper reaches of 
Bayou du Chien are flooded for 1 to 3 days. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IlIw-6 


Sharkey clay, the only soil in this unit, is a poorly 
drained soil in slack-water areas on the Mississippi River 
bottom Jands. It has a moderately high moisture-supply- 
ing capacity, a moderately deep to deep root zone, and high 
natural fertility, and, because it is clayey, it has unfavor- 
able workability. 

This soil occupies about 7 percent of the county. About 
60 percent of its area is used for row crops, and 5 percent 
for pasture. About 85 percent is woo and, for the 
most part, unprotected by levees. 

Soybeans and corn are suitable crops. Hay and pas- 
ture crops such as white clover, alsike clover, red clover, 
lespedeza, fescue, redtop, and reed canarygrass are also 
suitable. 

Wetness and unfavorable workability are the main 
limitations. The water table is often at or near the sur- 
face Jate in winter and early in spring. Either tile 
drainage or surface drainage is effective. 

Row crops can be grown continuously on these soils. 
Turning under both crop residues and cover crops helps 
to improve tilth. Turning under a summer green-manure 
crop 1 year out of 4 or 5 years is also helpful. These 
soils are high in content of plant nutrients, but starter 
fertilizers are required for high yields. Crops other than 
peu respond to liberal applications of nitrogen. 

early every year, areas not protected by levees are over- 
flowed for 1 to 2 weeks early in spring. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IfIw-7 


Sharkey silty clay loam, overwash, is the only soil in 
this unit. It is a poorly drained soil in slack-water areas 
on bottom lands, On this soil an overwash of silty clay 
loam, 5 to 18 inches thick, overlies clay. This soil has a 
high moisture-supplying capacity, a moderately deep to 
deep root zone, high natural fertility, and slightly un- 
favorable workability. 

This soil occupies about 1 percent of the county. About 
70 percent of its acreage is used for row crops, and 5 per- 
cent for pasture. Approximately 25 percent is wooded. 

Corn and soybeans are suitable crops. Hay and pasture 
plants such as white clover, alsike clover, red clover, lespe- 
deza, fescue, redtop, and reed canarygrass are also suitable. 

Wetness is the main limitation. The water table is often 
at or near the surface late in winter and early in spring. 
Either tile dramage or surface drainage is effective. 

Crops can be grown continuously on these soils, Turn- 
ing under cover crops and crop residues helps to maintain 
organic-matter content and to improve tilth. These soils 
are high in content of plant nutrients, but starter fertil- 
izers are required for high yields. Crops other than 
legumes respond to liberal applications of nitrogen. 
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Areas not protected by levees are overflowed for 1 to 2 
weeks nearly every spring. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-9 

This unit consists of somewhat poorly drained soils on 
bottom lands and terraces. These soils have a moderately 
high moisture-supplying capacity, a moderately deep to 
deep root zone, and moderately high to high natural fer- 
tility. Workability is somewhat unfavorable because of 
their clayey texture. These soils are underlain by coarse- 
textured material at a depth of 30 to 40 inches. These 
soils are— 

Forestdale silty clay loam. 
Tunica clay. 

These soils occupy about 7 percent of the county. About 
70 percent of their acreage is used for row crops, and 5 
percent for pasture. Approximately 25 percent is wooded. 

Corn and soybeans are suitable crops. Where surface 
drainage is adequate, cotton and alfalfa are also suitable. 
Red clover, white clover, alsike clover, lespedeza, fescue, 
and redtop are suitable plants for hay or pasture. 

Wetness and unfavorable workability are the main limi- 
tations on these soils. The Forestdale soil is suited to tile 
drainage. Surface drainage and land smoothing are feas- 
ible on both soils, These soils are at higher elevations 
than the surrounding soils and, in places, their surface 
drainage is adequate. 

These soils can be cropped continuously, They are mod- 
erately high in content of plant nutrients. Starter fertil- 
izers are required, however, for high yields. Legumes 
on the Forestdale soil need some lime. Crops other than 
legumes respond to liberal applications of nitrogen. 
Turning under cover crops aid crop residues helps to 
maintain organic-matter content and to improve tilth. 

Areas not protected by levees are overflowed for 1 to 2 
weeks nearly every spring. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ils-1 
Crevasse loamy fine sand, the only soil in this unit, is a 
somewhat excessively drained soil on bottom lands, Its 
moisture-supplying capacity is moderately low and its 
workability is slightly unfavorable because of its high con- 
tent of sand. It has a deep root zone, moderately low 
natural fertility, and low content of organic matter. 

This soil occupies about 2 percent of the county. About 
72 percent of its acreage is wooded. Approximately 15 
percent is used for pasture, 10 percent for row crops, and 
3 percent for other purposes, 

Crevasse loamy fine sand is moderately droughty and 
not well suited to corn, soybeans, cotton, or other row 
crops commonly grown in the county. Early spring truck 
crops are suitable, In areas protected by levees, small 
grains are suitable. Pasture and hay plants such as ber- 
mudagrass, tall fescue, and sericea lespedeza are also 
suitable. 

This soil is moderately low in content of plant nutrients. 
Frequent light applications of a complete fertilizer are 
more effective than infrequent heavy applications. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I'vVe~9 


Memphis silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, is the only soil in this unit. It is a sloping, well- 
drained soil on the uplands. It has a moderate erosion 


hazard, high moisture-supplying capacity, a deep root 
zone, and moderately low natural fertility. Because the 
plow layer consists almost entirely. of subsoil, organic- 
matter content is very low and workability is slightly 
unfavorable. 

This soil occupies about 1 percent of the county. About 
35 percent of its acreage is used for row crops, and 55 
percent for pasture. Approximately 5 percent is wooded, 
and 5 percent is used for other purposes. 

This Memphis soil is fairly well suited to corn, soybeans, 
cotton, and other row crops commonly grown in the 
county. Yield potential, however, is moderately low. 
Small grains, ane hay and pasture plants such as tall fes- 
cue, orchardgrass, red clover, jeapedeza: and sericea lespe- 
deza, are more suitable than row crops. 

Erosion is the chief limitation when this soil is cropped. 
Erosion can be controlled effectively if row crops are 
grown not more than 1 year out of 4 or 5 years; if ade- 
quately fertilized sod crops are included in the rotation; 
and if the soil is protected by contour tillage and vegetated 
waterways. 

The following is a suitable rotation: first year, plant 
corn and in the Fall seed a small grain and grass in the corn 
stubble; second year, seed clover in the small grain; third, 
fourth, and fifth years, pasture. A more suitable rotation 
is hay or pasture followed by a small grain when the grass 
and clover in the meadow need reseeding. 

This soil is moderately low in content of plant nutrients. 
Crops respond to fairly large applications of phosphate 
and potash. Legumes need lime, and crops other than 
legumes respond to liberal applications of nitrogen. Spe- 
cial management is necessary to build up the content of 
organic matter and to improve tilth. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-13 


Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
is the only soil in this unit. This is a sloping, moderately 
well drained soil on the uplands. It has a Peas at ata 
depth of about 15 inches; the root zone, consequently, is 
shallow. The erosion hazard is moderately high, natural 
fertility is low, and the moisture-supplying capacity is 
low. Because the plow layer consists almost entirely of 
former subsoil, the content of organic matter is very low 
and workability is slightly unfavorable. 

This soil occupies about 2 percent of the county. About 
20 percent of its acreage is used for row crops, and 75 
percent for pasture. Approximately 2 percent is wooded, 
and 8 percent is used for other purposes. 

Row crops such as corn, soybeans, and cotton are grown 
on this soil, but because it is droughty, its yield potential 
is low. It is best suited to small grains, hay, or pasture. 
Some suitable hay and pasture plants are tall fescue, red- 
tops bermudagrass, Korean lespedeza, and sericea lespe- 

eZi. 

Erosion is the chief limitation when this soil is cropped. 
A suitable cropping system that will control erosion is hay 
or pasture followed by a small grain when the grass and 
clover need reseeding. If row crops are pan, they 
should not be grown more than 1 year out of 5 or 6 years; 
adequately fertilized sod crops should be included in the 
rotation; and the soil should be protected by vegetated 
waterways. 

The following is a suitable rotation: first year, plant 
corn and in the fall seed a small grain and grass in the 
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corn stubble; second year, seed clover in the small grain; 
third, fourth, and fifth years, pasture. 

This soil is low in content of phosphate, potash, and 
lime. Crops other than legumes respond to nitrogen. Spe- 
cial management is necessary to increase the content of 
organic matter and to improve tilth. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-14 


Loring silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, is the only soil in this unit. This is a sloping, 
moderately well drained to well drained soil on the up- 
lands. It has a moderately deep root zone because a fragi- 
pan is about 2 feet below the surface. This soil has a 
moderately high moisture-supplying capacity and moder- 
ately low natural fertility. Because its plow layer con- 
sists almost entirely of subsoil, this soil has a very low 
content of organic matter and slightly unfavorable worka- 
bility. The erosion hazard is moderately high. 

This soil occupies about 4 percent of the county, About 
30 percent of its acreage is used for row crops, and 50 
percent for pasture. About 10 percent is wooded, and 10 
percent is used for other purposes. 

This Loring soil is fairly well suited to corn, soybeans, 
cotton, and other row crops commonly grown in the county. 
The yield potential, however, is moderately low. The soil 
is best suited to small grains, hay, or pasture. Some 
suitable hay and pasture plants are tall fescue, redtop, 
bermudagrass, red clover, Korean lespedeza, and sericea 
lespedeza, 

Erosion is the chief limitation when this soil is cropped. 
A. suitable cropping system that will control erosion is 
hay or pasture and a small grain grown once every 3 or 
4 years, The small grain is seeded with grass in the fall, 
and clover overseeded in the wheat in spring. If row 
crops are needed, they should not be grown on this soil 
more than 1 year out of 5 or 6 years, and then only if the 
soil is protected by vegetated waterways and an ade- 
quately fertilized sod crop is included in the rotation. 

This soil is moderately low in content of phosphate and 
potash. Legumes require lime. Crops other than legumes 
respond to nitrogen. Special management is needed to 
increase the content of organic matter and to improve tilth. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-1 

Nearly level, poorly drained soils on uplands and ter- 
races are in this unit. These soils have a fragipan at a 
depth of about 15 inches; the root zone, consequently, is 
shallow. The moisture-supplying capacity is moderately 
low, natural fertility is moderately low, content of organic 
matter is low, and workability is favorable. Hazard of 
wetness is severe, even though the soils are droughty in 
summer and fall. These soils are— 

Henry silt loam. 
Henry silt loam, terrace. 

These soils occupy about 1 percent of the county. About 
20 percent of their acreage is used for row crops, and 
25 percent for pasture. Approximately 50 percent is 
wooded, and 5 percent is used for other purposes, 

These Henry soils are best suited to pasture or hay 
plants such as tall fescue, redtop, reed canarygrass, white 
clover, and Kobe lespedeza. If adequately drained, they 
are fairly well suited to soybeans or corn, but the yield 
potential is low. 


Land smoothing and diversion terraces are effective ways 
to remove excess surface water. In most places, tile drain- 
age is not feasible. 

Growing row crops not more than 1 year out of 3 or 4 
years will help to increase the content of organic matter 
and to maintain tilth. The following is a suitable rotation: 
first year, plant soybeans and in the fall seed grass in the 
stubble; second year, seed clover in spring and use for late 
pasture or hay; third year, pasture or hay. 

These soils are moderately low in content of plant nutri- 
ents. Fairly large applications of phosphate and potash 
are required for best yields and for pasture and meadow 
of high quality. Legumes on these soils need lime. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-2 


This unit consists of strongly sloping or moderately 
steep, well drained to moderately well deaaned, severely 
eroded soils on the uplands. These soils have a high 
susceptibility to erosion, a moderately deep or deep root 
zone, & moderately high moisture-supplying capacity, and 
moderate natural fertility. Because their plow layer con- 
sists almost entirely of subsoil, these soils lage a low con- 
tent of organic matter and slightly unfavorable worka- 
bility. They are strongly acid and slightly droughty; 
their yield potential for forage is moderately low. These 
soils are— 
Loring silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
eae silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
ero . 
Memphis silty clay loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

The Loring soil, which accounts for about one-fourth 
of the total acreage in this unit, has a weak fragipan about 
24 inches below the surface. 

The soils of this unit occupy about 8 percent of the 
county. About 60 percent of their acreage is used for 
pasture, and 20 percent for row crops, Approximately 
10 percent is wooded, and 10 percent is used for other 
purposes. 

These soils are suited to pasture, meadow, or woods. 
Some suitable hay and pasture plants are fescue, bermuda- 

rass, redtop, Korean lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza. 
mall grains can be grown in the process of establishing 
pasture. 

Fairly large applications of phosphate, potash, and lime 
are required for pasture or meadow of high quality. Pure 
stands of grass respond to nitrogen. 

Deep, uncrossable gullies form quickly on these soils. 
They can be controlled by preventing overgrazing, main- 
taining fertility, and repairing and reseeding small gullies 
immediately. 

The preparation of seedbeds is difficult because the sur- 
face layers consist almost entirely of former subsoil. 
Slope hampers the use of farm machinery but, if handled 
carefully, most machines can be used. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIc~1 

In this unit are strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained to well drained, eroded soils of the uplands. 
Thesa soils have a high erosion susceptibility, high 
moisture-supplying capacity, a moderately deep or deep 
root zone, moderately high natural fertility, and favorable 
workability. Their content of organic matter is low, and 
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their yield potential for forage is moderate. They are 
p 2) 


strongly acid. These soils are— 
Loring silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Memphis silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

The Loring soil, which makes up about one-half of the 
total acreage in this unit, has a weak fragipan about 27 
inches below the surface. 

The soils of this unit occupy about one-half of 1 percent 
of the county. About 40 percent of their area is wooded. 
Some 40 percent is used for pasture, 10 percent for row 
crops, and 10 percent for other purposes. 

hese soils are suited to pasture, meadow, or woods. 
Some suitable hay and pasture plants are tall fescue, red- 
top, bermudagrass, Kobe lespedeza, Korean lespedeza, and 
sericea lespedeza. If managed properly, orchardgrass and 
alfalfa can be grown. Small grains can be grown in the 
process of establishing pasture or meadow. 

Fairly large applications of phosphate and potash are 
sejuired to obtain pasture or rientlow of high quality. 
Legumes need lime, and pure stands of grass respond to 
nitrogen. 

CAPABILITY UNIT VIle-1 

Memphis silt loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in this unit. It is a steep to very steep, well-drained 
soil of the uplands. It has high susceptibility to erosion, 
high moisture-supplying capacity, a deep root zone, and 
moderately high natural fertility. 

This soil occupies about 2 percent of the county. About 
85 pect of it is wooded, 10 percent is used for pasture, 
and 5 percent is used for other purposes. 

This Memphis soil is best suited to woods, wildlife, or 
limited grazing. Steep slopes make the use of farm ma- 
chinery hazardous, and therefore, maintenance of pasture 
is difficult. If good woodland management is provided, 
this soil will produce fast-growing trees of high quality. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIle-4 


Gullied Jand, a miscellaneous land type, is in this unit. 
This land is characterized by deep gullies and is associated 
with Memphis and Loring soils on slopes ranging from 12 
to 65 percent 

Gullied land occupies about one-fourth of 1 percent of 
the county. It is not suited to any type of farming. 
About 90 percent of its acreage has reverted to woods, 
and 10 pereene is idle, 

This land type is best suited to woods. If livestock are 
fenced out, most areas will revert to woods rather quickly. 
Pine is the best species for planting. Some small areas 
have been reclaimed by extensive land moving and have 
been seeded to fescue and sericea lespedeza. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIw-1 


Swamp makes up this unit. This miscellaneous land 
type is covered with water much of the time. 

It occupies about 1 percent of the county. Practically 
all of its area is wooded, mostly with willow or cypress. 

Without extensive reclamation, Swamp is not suited to 
anything other than woods. In dry years, timber can be 
cut in some dried out areas. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIls-4 
Miscellaneous land types consisting of coarse gravel or 
coarse sandy alluvium make up this unit. They are adja- 
cent to the Mississippi River, below the river banks. 


Shifting of soil material by floods is common. These land 
types are— 


Riverwash, gravelly. 
Riverwash, sandy. 


These land types occupy about 2 percent of the county. 


‘Except for a few small, scattered willow or cottonwood 


trees, they are essentially barren. 

During most of the winter and spring, these land types 
are covered with water. They have no agricultural value. 
In accessible areas, they are a good source of sand and 
gravel. 


Estimated Yields 


Table 2 gives the estimated average acre yields of the 
principal crops on each of the soils in Fulton County 
under a high level of management. Gullied land; Made 
land; Riverwash, gravelly; Riverwash, sandy; and 
Swamp are not listed because they generally are not suited 
to crops. 

A high level of management includes several or many of 
the following practices: 


1. Choosing well-suited varieties for planting. 

2. Using a proper rate of seeding, planting at the 
right time, and employing efficient methods in har- 
vesting the crop. 

8. Controlling weeds, insects, and diseases. 

4. Applying fertilizer in amounts equal to or in excess 
of the current recommendations of the Kentucky 

Agricultural Experiment Station or equal to or 

in excess of the need shown by soil tests that are 

properly interpreted. 

. Applying adequate amounts of lime. 

. Draining naturally wet soils, where feasible. 

. Using a crop rotation that will help control erosion, 
maintain the structure of the soil, and add organic 
matter. 

8. Applying appropriate conservation measures, such 
as sodding of waterways, contour tillage, terracing, 
and stripcropping. 

9. Using a cover crop and crop residues to increase 
the supply of organic matter in the soil and to 
help control erosion. 

10. Using good pasture management. 


ATS Or 


Use of the Soils for Woodland: 


Nearly all of the area that is now Fulton County was 
wooded when the first settlers came to this part of the 
State. The uplands supported white oak, black oak, 

ellow-poplar, black walnut, and similar desirable species. 

he lowlands supported mainly hardwoods, but also some 
cypress. The principal hardwoods included sweetgum, 
cottonwood, and many kinds of oak. 

Now, the most desirable species and the best-formed 
trees have been removed, and an excess of less desirable 
species and many cull trees remains. A large area of 
forest still remains on the lowlands, but little of it receives 
adequate management. Small scattered areas of wood- 
land remain on the uplands. 


1H. A. Oren, woodland conservationist, and BE. V. Hurrman, 
assistant State soll scientist, collaborated in writing this section. 
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Tastn 2.—E'stimated average yields per acre of the principal crops under high level of management 


[Absence of figure indicates soil is poorly suited to the crop or that data available are not sufficient for accurate estimate] 


Soil 


Adler silt loam___._..-----------------~------- 
Beulah fine sandy loam_-__--------.------~---- 
Birds: silt loam. ..2-22502pesscso-+e44 besos eee 
Bosket silt loam___-.------------ stam ts Abia tae 
Calloway silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_____-.--- 
Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__..----.. 
Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_--- 
Calloway silt loam, terrace, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-. 
Calloway silt loam, terrace, 2 to 6 percent slopes_.- 
Collins silt loam......----.----.-.------------- 
Commerce silt loam_..___.--------------------- 
Commeree silt loam, low._--------------------- 
Commerce silty clay loam_...------------------ 
Commerce silty clay loam, low__..--..---------- 
Crevasse loamy fine sand_--.------..----------- 
Dubbs silt loam_.....------------------------- 
Dundee silty clay loam_...--------------------- 
Falaya silt: loam__.-.__--.-----------~----------- 
Forestdale silty clay loam_-_.--....-.---------- 
Grenada ailt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ..--~---- 
Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_._..----- 
Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded -- 
Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
CPOUR ce nc Sena AdS kw e wan See cen ewes been tex 
Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded _ - 
Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
erodcd....--..-------- Soe cewitciietens cams ae 
Henry silt loam__-_--.------------------------ 
Henry silt loam, terrace..----.----------------- 
Loring silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes._.-..--.--- 
Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_______----- 
Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__.-- 
Loring silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded._-- 
Loring silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded ___ 
Loring silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded... sted eee eee scl e tcc eseset 
Loring silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded___----.--.---------------- feos 
Loring silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, ge- 
verely croded.._..-------------------------- 
Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-...- 
Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded - __- 
Memphis silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded... 
Memphis silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Memphis silt loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes_-_------ 
Memphis silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded...--..------------------------- 
Memphis silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded.._.-------------------------- 
Memphis silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely croded.__.------.--------------.~---- 
Patton silt loam__-.-.--------..---------------- 
Patton silt loam, overwash_._.--.-------------- 
Robinsonville fine sandy loam......_---.----.--- 
Robinsonville silt loam_..-..-.----------------- 
Robinsonville silty clay loam__-__--------------- 
Sharkey clay....---------------- = 
Sharkey silty clay loam, overwash. . ai 
Tunica Clay sstecinsoswect es loot et Sa eee 
Wakeland silt loam_..----.--..--.----------.-- 
Waverly-Falaya silt loams__...----------------- 
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! Yields are those to be expected in the second year. 
2 The number of days 1 acre will support 1 animal unit (1 cow, 


steer, or horse; or 5 hogs; or 7 sheep or goats) without injury to 
pasture. 
3Alfalfa is short lived on this soil. 
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In a few places, valuable timber is obtained by good 
aces ae of upland hardwoods. Fairly good markets 
exist for woodland products. Pecan trees, in addition to 
providing valuable timber, produce profitable nut crops. 

Damage to woodland by uncontrolled fires has been 
Prevalent but has decreased during the past decade. 

amage from livestock grazing is common in the small 
forests on uplands. There is no histor 
attacks by insects or of diseases that have destroyed forest 
stands. Yet, large losses are caused annually by insects 
that bore through or scar-the tree bark. Oaks generall 
are the worst afflicted. Heart rot that began as a result 
of fire scars also causes some losses. 


Woodland Suitability Grouping of Soils 


The many soils in Fulton County differ, and these dif- 
ferences influence growth and management of trees. 
Data on the effect of soil differences on growth and man- 
agement of trees were obtained by research and field study. 
Then, to present this material in a way easily compre- 
hended, the soils were placed in 18 woodland suitability 
groups. Each group consists of soils that produce similar 
kinds of woodcrops, that need similar management, and 
that have about the same potential productivity. The 13 
woodland suitability groups are listed in table 3 and de- 
scribed in the text. 

The factors considered in placing each soil in a woodland 
group include (1) potential productivity for several im- 
portant woodcrops, (2) species to favor in managin 
existing woodland, (3) species to favor in planting, an 
(4) critical soil-related hazards and limitations to be 
considered in woodland management. These interpreta- 
tions are explained as follows: 

Potential soil productivity was estimated after studying 
nearly 200 forest sites in Fulton County and in other loca- 
tions having similar soils. Each site was selected to 
represent a specific kind of woodcrop growing on a recog- 
nized kind of soil. As nearly as possible, studies were 
confined to well-stocked, naturally occurring, even-aged, 
and unmanaged forest stands not adversely affected by 
fire, livestock grazing, insects, or disease. For some 
species, sites suitable for measurement could not be found 
on all the kinds of soil. In such instances, site index 
values were interpolated by using data on site index for 
similar soils. 

Site index, for all trees except cottonwood and willow 
is the average height of the species dominant in the stand 
at 50 years of age. For cottonwood and willow, an age 
of 30 years was used in determining site index. 

Table 3 lists average site indexes for some of the impor- 
tant species on each of 12 woodland suitability groups. 
Woodland suitability group 13 consists of miscellaneous 
land types not suitable for planned production of wood- 


of epidemic 


crops. 

The average site indexes for species in woodland suit- 
ability groups 9, 10, 11, and 12 were converted to annual 
volume growth, by board feet and cords, in table4. These 
conversions were made by reference to published research 
material on growth of yellow-poplar, upland oaks, loblolly 
pine, and shortleaf pine (6, 72, 15).2. Such conversions 


*TItalic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, 
page 68. 


of average site index could not be made for other wood- 
land suitability groups because sufficient research on 
volume growth for the species growing on the soils of 
these groups is not available 

Research indicates, however, that site index for cotton- 
wood, sweetgum, and red oak growing on lowlands can 
be interpreted in terms of volume growth about as 
follows (9) : Soils having a site index of 100 or more 
for cottonwood have an annual production potential of 
770 board feet per acre. To get this production, several 
intermediate harvests are followed by a final harvest when 
the cottonwood trees are 45 years old and average about 
34 inches in diameter at breast height. 

Soils that have a site index of 90 or more for red oaks 
(mainly pin, cherrybark, and Shumard oaks) have poten- 
tial production of 520 board feet per acre annually. This 
potential is based on intermediate harvests and a final 
harvest when the trees are 80 years old and average about 
38 inches in diameter at breast height. 

Soils that have a site index of 90 or more for sweetgum 
have a potential production averaging 360 board feet per 
acre annually. This is based on several intermediate 
harvests and a final harvest when the trees are 96 years 
a and average about 34 inches in diameter at breast 

eight. 

Where the site index for sweetgum and red oak is 
below 90, or where the site index is below 100 for cotton- 
wood, yields lower than those just given can be expected. 
Some exceptional areas in this county will yield 1,000 
board feet of cottonwood per acre, annually. 

Species to favor in ewisting woodland are listed accord- 
ing to priority in table 3. The factors that work together 
to determine priority are site index, quality of tree, and 
density of growth i natural stands. The species first 
listed in table 8, and those that follow in decreasing order 
of desirability, are the trees to favor in weeding, improve- 
ment cutting, and similar woodland management. 

Species preferred for planting are listed in table 3 in 
order of preference, the most desirable first. The order of 
preference is based on experience. Cottonwood, gen- 
erally, is the best tree to plant in open fields on lowlands, 
and pine is best in open fields on uplands. 

Soil-related hazards and limitations to be considered in 
woodland management are plant competition, equipment 
limitations, hazard of gully erosion, and seedling mor- 
tality. These hazards and limitations are listed in table 3 
and described in the discussion of each woodland suit- 
ability group. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 1 


This group consists of poorly drained, clayey soils of the 

slack-water areas on bottom lands. These soils are— 
Sharkey silty clay loam, overwash (So). 
Sharkey clay (Sh). 
Tunica clay (Tv). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees on these 
soils is moderately high and justifies intensive manage- 
ment. The site index for pin oak is slightly higher in 
areas protected by levees than in unprotected areas. In 
some small areas where, apparently, adjacent topography 
contributes to the above-average moisture during the 
growing season, the site index for cottonwood is as high 
as 120. 
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Taste 3.—Woodland suitability groups of soils 


Woodland suitability group 


1. 


10. 


1h. 


12. 


13. 


Poorly drained, clayey soils 
of slack-water areas on 
bottom lands. 


Poorly drained, medium- 
textured soils on terraces. 


Somewhat poorly drained to 
poorly drained, silty soils 
on loessal bottom lands. 


Somewhat poorly drained, 
clayey or silty soils onlow 
terraces or bottom lands. 


Excessively drained, sandy 
soils on bottom lands. 


Somewhat poorly drained to 
poorly drained, nearly lev- 
el soils on stream terraces. 


Somewhat poorly drained to 
poorly drained, nearly lev- 
el, silty soils on uplands; 
fragipan. 


Well drained to moderately 
well drained, medium- 
textured soils on bottom 
lands and terraces. 


Moderately well drained, 
neatly level to sloping 
soils on loessal uplands; 
fragipan; slightly to mod- 
erately eroded. 


Moderately well drained, 
gently sloping soils on 
loessal uplands; fragipan; 
severely eroded. 


Well-drained, nearly level 
to very steep soils on 
locssal uplands; slightly 
to moderately eroded. 


Well-drained, gently slop- 
ing to steep soils on loes- 
sal uplands; severely 
eroded. 


Miscellancous land types: 
swamp, riverwash, gul- 
lied land, and graded 
land. (See discussion of 
woodland suitability 
group 13.) 


Potential soil produc- 
tivity (site index) 


Pin oak: 85 to 95. 
Overcup oak: 80 to 
90. 
Cottonwood: 90 to 
100. 
Sweetgum: 90 to 95. 
Black willow: 76. 
Pin oak: 85 to 90. 
Overcup oak: 86. 
Cottonwood: 90 to 
100. 
Black willow: 78. 
Pin oak: 10645. 
Cherrybark oak: 
102+3. 
Shumard oak: 115. 
Cottonwood: 1055. 
Sweetgum: 101. 
Cottonwood: 11646. 
Sweetgum: 107. 
Pin oak: 100 to 110. 
Cottonwood: 8245. 
Cherrybark oak: 104. 
Pin oak: 95. 
Shumard oak: 93:46. 
Cottonwood: 98+3. 
Sweetgum; 101410. 
Shumard oak: 79+ 5. 
Sweetgum: 83244. 
Black oak: 77. 
Reon m ees: 110 to 


120. 
Sweetgum: 100 to 110. 


Yellow-poplar: 95. 
Upland oak: 7043. 


Loblolly pine: 82. 
Shortleaf pine: 57. 
Loblolly pine: 78. 
Shortleaf pine: 52. 
Yellow-poplar: 99. 


Upland oak: 85. 


Loblolly pine: 79. 
Shortleaf pine: 75. 
Loblolly pine: 79. 
Shortleaf pine: 65. 


Preferred species for 


Cottonwood, pin oak, 
pecan, sweetgum, 
sycamore, silver 
maple, and willow. 


Cottonwood, pin oak, 
sweetgum, sycamore, 
and silver maple. 


Cherrybark oak, Shu- 
mard oak, cotton- 
wood, pin oak, and 
swectgum. 


Cottonwood, pin oak, 
and sweetgum. 


Cottonwood. 


Cherrybark oak, cotton- 
wood, sweetgum, 
Shumard oak, and 
pin oak, 


Shumard oak, black 
oak, sweetgum, and 
hickory. 


Cottonwood, cherry- 
bark oak, Shumar 
oak, and sweetgum. 


Yellow-poplar, black 
oak, white oak, and 
southern red oak. 


Black oak, southern 
red oak, and 
hickory. 


Yellow-poplar, white 
oak, black oak, 
southern red oak, 
and sweetgum. 


Black oak, southern 
red oak, and 
hickory. 


Cottonwood, pecan, 
pin oak, sweetgum, 
and bald cypress. 


Cottonwood, pecan, 
pin oak, sweetgum, 
and bald cypress. 


Cottonwood, cherry- 
bark oak, Shumard 
oak, pecan, pin oak, 
swectgum, and bald 
cypress. 


Cottonwood, pecan, 
pin oak, and sweet- 
gum. 


Cottonwood. 


Cottonwood, sweetgum, 
cherrybark oak, 
Shumard oak, and 
pin oak. 


Shumard oak and 
sweetgum. 


Cottonwood, cherry- 
bark oak, Shumard 
oak, and sweetgum. 


Loblolly pine, short- 
leaf pine, and white 
pine. 


Loblolly pine and 
shortleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, short- 
leaf pine, white 
ine, black locust, 
lack walnut, and 
yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, short- 
leaf pine, and 
white pine. 


Critical management 
actors 


f 
Existing woodland Planting on open land 


Equipment limitations; 
plant competition. 


Equipment limitations; 
plant competition. 


Equipment limitations; 
plant competition. 


Equipment limitations; 
plant competition. 


Equipment limitations; 
plant competition. 


Equipment limitations; 
plant competition. 


Plant competition. 


Plant competition. 


Plant competition. 


Hazard of gully erosion; 
seedling mortality. 


Hazard of gully erosion 
on slopes of more than 
6 percent; cquipment 
limitations on slopes of 
more than 12 percent; 
plant competition. 


Hazard of gully erosion; 


equipment limitations; 
seedling mortality. 
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TaBie 4.—E£'stimated annual growth of fully stocked, wn- 
managed, .even-aged stands of yellow-poplar, upland 
oak, loblolly pine, and shortleaf pine 


YELLOW-POoPLAR ? 


Average yearly volume growth 


per acre 
Woodland Average 
suitability site index 
group Bad. ft., Bad. ft., Rough 
Interna- Doyle cords 
tional rule rule 
Ose seen ae 95 620 310 16 
10 Sst eta wss|eceteead| ba deo sams elle eces |Eeodeclios 
Ais Soc eeus 99 680 340 18 
12 


Qi ye Be eres 82 550 290 1.3 
UD Bo oe Sees in cele 78 500 250 1.3 
Tverecte cee 79 510 260 1.3 
ADS 3 olor untae 79 510 260 1.3 
SHort.ear Pine 4 
Oe Yeuwetiew any 57 325 110 | 10 
10 Jecgenset coe 52 250 70 1.0 
WD oe cee erate 75 570 260 15 
12 4s eee 65 430 170 1,2 


' To age 60 for board feet growth, and to age 35 for cords. 

2 Based on interpretation of data in USDA Teeh. Bul. 356 (6). 
3 Based on interpretation of data in USDA Tech, Bul. 560 (72). 
4 Based on interpretation of data in USDA Misc. Pub. 50 (14). 


Equipment limitations are severe because these soils are 
under water or wet for periods totaling more than 8 months 
in every year. 

Plant competition is severe because abundant moisture 
is available early in the growing season. Shade-tolerant 
trees of low quality establish themselves in the under- 
story of sawlog stands, When the overstory is removed 
by logging, these shade-tolerant trees usually prevent the 
satisfactory reestablishment of desirable trees unless the 
site is weeded intensively. Interplanting or conversion 
planting generally is not feasible because competition from 
the undesirable trees is severe. Trees planted in open 
fields usually require one or more cultivations. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2 
In this group are poorly drained, medium-textured soils 
on terraces. These soils are— 


Patton silt loam, overwash (Po). 
Patton silt loam. (Pa). 
The potential productivity of suitable trees is high and 
justifies intensive management. 
689-558—64-— 3 


The limitations on the use of equipment are severe. The 
soils are flooded or wet for periods totaling 8 months or 
more every year. 

Plant competition is severe. Shade-tolerant trees of low 
quality, aided by the abundant moisture available during 
the growing season, grow in the understory of sawlog 
stands. When the sawlog stands are cut, these shade- 
tolerant trees usually prevent successful natural regenera- 
tion of the desirable trees. Generally, it is necessary to 
prepare a site for planting and, after planting, to control 
the competing vegetation by intensive weeding. Because 
plant competition is severe, interplanting or conversion 
planting usually is not feasible. Trees planted in open 
fields, as a rule, require one or more cultivations, 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 8 


This group consists of somewhat poorly drained to 
poorly drained, silty soils on bottom lands. These soils 
were derived from loess. They are— 

Birds silt loam (Bd). 

Falaya silt loam (Fa). 
Wakeland silt loam (Wo). 
Waverly-Falaya silt loams (Wi). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees is high and 
justifies intensive management. 

Equipment limitations are severe because these soils are 
under water or wet during periods totaling 3 months or 
more every year. 

The abundant moisture available during the growing 
season helps to make plant competition severe. Shade- 
tolerant trees of low quality establish themselves in the 
understory of sawlog stands. Following logging of the 
stands, these shade-tolerant trees prevent the satisfactory 
reestablishment of desirable trees unless the site is weeded 
intensively. Interplanting or conversion planting gen- 
erally is not feasible, because competition from undesirable 
vegetation is severe. Trees planted in open fields usually 
require one or more cultivations. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4 

This group consists of somewhat poorly drained, clayey 
or silty soils on low terraces or bottom lands. These soils 
are— 

Commerce silt loam, low (Co), 
Commerce silty clay loam, low (Cs). 
Forestdale silty clay loam (Fo). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees is high and 
justifies intensive management. 

Equipment limitations are severe because these soils are 
under water or wet for periods that total more than 3 
months every year. 

The abundant moisture available during the growing 
season helps to make plant competition severe after the 
overstory has been removed by logging. Shade-tolerant 
trees of low quality, growing in the understory of sawlog 
stands, usually prevent the satisfactory natural regenera- 
tion of desirable trees after the stands have been cut. 
Generally, it is necessary to prepare a site for planting 
and, after planting, to control the competing vegetation 
by intensive weeding. Interplanting or conversion plant- 
ing usually is not feasible, as competition from undesirable 
vegetation is too great. Trees planted in open fields, as 
a rule, require one or more cultivations. 
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WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 5 

The one soil in this group, Crevasse loamy fine sand 
{Cv], is an excessively drained, sandy soil on the bottom 
lands. 

The potential productivity of cottonwood trees on this 
soil is fair and justifies only a medium level of 
management. 

This soil is flooded a total of 2 to 3 months out of the 

ear. Limitations on the use of equipment are moderate. 

Early in the growing season, sufficient moisture is avail- 
able to cause moderate competition between cottonwood 
seedlings and herbaceous vegetation. 

The seedling mortality rate for cottonwood is moderate. 
A spring drought lasting 8 weeks will cause some losses 
in newly planted or newly germinated cottonwoods. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 6 
Somewhat poorly drained to poorly dramed, nearly 
level soils on stream terraces are in this group. These soils 
are— 
Calloway silt loam, terrace, 0 to 2 percent slopes {CbA). 
Calloway silt loam, terrace, 2 to 6 percent slopes (CbB). 
Henry silt loam, terrace (Hi). 
The potential productivity of suitable trees is high and 
justifies intensive management. : 
Equipment limitations are severe because these soils are 
under water or wet during periods totaling more than 3 
months in every year. ; 
Plant competition is severe because abundant moisture 
is available during the growing season. Shade-tolerant 
trees of low quality grow in the understory of sawlog 
stands. When the overstory is removed by logging, these 
shade-tolerant trees usually prevent the satisfactory rees- 
tablishment of desirable trees unless the site is weeded 
intensively. Interplanting or conversion planting gen- 
erally is not feasible because there is severe competition 
from undesirable vegetation. Trees planted in open fields 
usually require one or more cultivations. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 7 
This group consists of somewhat poorly drained to 
poorly drained, nearly level silty soils on uplands. These 
soils have a fragipan. They are— 
Calloway silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (CaA). 
Henry silt loam (Hn). 
The potential productivity of suitable trees on these 
soils is moderately high and justifies intensive management. 
The limitations on the use of equipment are moderate; 
the soils are wet for periods totaling about 2 months every 
ear. 
2 Plant competition is severe after the overstory has been 
cut. Shade-tolerant trees, aided by the abundant mois- 
ture available during the growing season, establish them- 
selves in the understory of sawlog stands and, following 
the logging of the stands, prevent the successful natural 
regeneration of desirable trees. Where trees are planted, 
it is necessary to prepare the site for planting and to 
control competing vegetation by intensive bier s In- 
terplanting or conversion planting usually is not feasible 
because of competition from undesirable vegetation. Open 
fields planted to trees need one or more cultivations. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 8 
In this group are well drained to moderately well 

drained, medium-textured soils on bottom lands and ter- 
races. These soils are— 

Adler silt loam {Ad). 

Beulah fine sandy loam (Ba). 

Bosket silt loam (Bo). 

Collins silt loam (Cc). 

Commerce silt loam (Cm). 

Commerce silty clay loam (Cr). 

Dubbs silt loam (Db). 

Dundee silty clay loam (Dv). 

Robinsonville fine sandy loam (Rm). 

Robinsonville silt loam (Rn). 

Robinsonville silty clay loam (Ro). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees is high and 
justifies intensive management. These soils are best suited 
to trees that grow on bottom lands. Nevertheless, the bet- 
ter drained soils in this group can have a site index of as 
much as 82 for upland oaks, and of 110 for yellow-poplar. 

Equipment limitations are moderate to severe during 
periods when the soils are wet. The Adler, Collins, and 
Commerce soils are very wet for periods totaling more 
than 3 months every year. The other soils in this group 
are wet for periods totaling approximately 2 months every 
year. 

Plant competition is severe because abundant moisture 
is available during the growing season. Shade-tolerant 
trees of low quality establish themselves in the understory 
of sawlog stands. If their growth is not controlled by 
extensive weeding after the overstory is cut, these shade- 
tolerant trees usually prevent the successful natural re- 
generation of desirable trees. Interplanting or conversion 
planting generally is not feasible because of competition 
from undesirable trees. Trees planted in open fields usu- 
ally requive one or more cultivations. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 9 


This group is made up of moderately well drained, 
nearly level to sloping soils on loessal uplands. They have 
a fragipan and are slightly to moderately eroded. These 
soils are— 

Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (CaB). 

Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (CaB2)}. 
Grenada silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (GrA). 

Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (GrB). 

Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (GrB2). 
Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded {GrC2). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees is moder- 
ately high and justifies intensive management. Shortleaf 
pine produces some yield without intensive management. 

A favorable supply of moisture during the growing 
season helps to make plant competition severe. Shade- 
tolerant trees of low quality usually grow in the under- 
story of sawlog stands, When the overstory is removed 
by logging, these shade-tolerant trees prevent the satis- 
factory natural regeneration of desirable trees. To assure 
the dominance of a desirable woodcrop, one or more weed- 
ings are required. Interplanting or conversion planting 
generally is not feasible because competition from un- 
desirable trees is severe. Usually there is severe competi- 
tion to newly planted trees in open fields that have been 
abandoned as cropland or pasture for 2 years or more, 
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WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 10 


The moderately well drained, gently sloping soils in this 
group are on loessal uplands. They have a fragipan and 
are severely eroded. These soils are— 

Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded (GrB3). 
Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded (GrC3). 

The potential productivity of loblolly pass is fair, and 
that of shortleaf pine is low. A medium level of manage- 
ment is justified. 

Excess water readily forms gullies in these soils, For 
this reason, roads and skid trails must be carefully located, 
built, and maintained. 

Seedling mortality is moderately severe during periods 
of drought, which occur in the aa part of some growing 
seasons and last 2 to 3 weeks. These dry periods cause 
moderate to severe losses of newly planted trees. Gen- 
erally, seedlings volunteer in cutover areas and slowly 
establish effective cover. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 11 


This group consists of well-drained, nearly level to very 
steep soils on loessal uplands. These soils are slightly to 
moderately eroded, They are— 

Loring silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (LnA). 

Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, (LnB). 

Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded ({LnB2). 
Loring silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (tnC2). 
Loring silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (LnD2). 
Memphis silt loain, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MmA). 
Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (MmB). 
Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (MmB2). 
Memphis silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (MmC2). 
Memphis silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (MmD2). 
Memphis silt loam, 80 to 65 percent slopes (MmF). 

_The potential productivity of preferred hardwoods is 
high, but that of pine is comparatively low. Nevertheless, 
intense or moderately intense management is justified. 

Because the soils of this group are silt loams, the hazard 
of gully erosion is severe on slopes of more than 6 percent. 
The steeper the slope, furthermore, the greater the haz- 
ard of erosion. Excess water readily cuts gullies in these 
soils. For this reason, the location, construction, and 
maintenance of roads and skid trails require special 
attention. 

Track-type equipment and power winches are needed 
to harvest woodcrops efficiently on soils of this woodland 
group. Use of such pau pinen is severely limited in areas 
where slopes are more than 12 percent. | 

A. favorable supply of moisture during the growing 
season helps to make plant competition severe. Shade- 
tolerant trees of low quality grow in the understory of 
sawlog stands. These trees prevent satisfactory natural 
regeneration of desirable trees after the overstory is re- 
moved by logging. Generally, intensive weeding is re- 
quired to assure the dominance of a desirable woodcrop. 
Interplanting or conversion planting is not feasible. 
Competition to newly planted trees is usually severe in 
open fields that have been abandoned as cropland or pas- 
ture for 2 years or more. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP. 12 
In this group are well-drained, gently sloping to steep 
soils on loessal uplands. These soils are severely eroded, 
They are— 


Loring silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(LoB3). 


Loring silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(LoC3). 

Loring silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(LoD3). 

Memphis silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(MpC3} 


Memphis silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MpD3}. 

Memphis silty clay loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MpE3). 

The potential productivity of loblolly and shortleaf 
pines is fair. A medium ite of management is justi- 

ed. These soils improve rapidly following stabilization 
and protection, and after a relatively short time produce 
good hardwoods. 

The hazard of gully erosion is very severe because slopes 
are steep and gullies form readily. To control gullying, 
special care needs to be taken in locating, constructing, and 
maintaining roads and skid trails. 

Equipment limitations are severe because the soils are 
steep and rough. It is difficult to use the track-type equip- 
ment and power winches essential for efficient harvesting 
of woodcrops. 

Seedling mortality is moderately severe during short 
droughts in the early part of some growing seasons. 
These dry periods last 2 to 3 weeks and cause moderate 
to severe loss of newly planted trees. Natural seedlings 
usually grow too slowly to provide adequate cover. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 13 


This woodland suitability group has the following mis- 

cellaneous land types— 
Gullied land (Gu). 
Riverwash, gravelly (Rg). 
Riverwash, sandy (Rh). 
Swamp (Sw). 

Gullied land consists of Coastal-Plains gravel and sand. 
On this land, seedling mortality is severe and native trees 
establish themselves slowly. Trees grow slowly and are 
of poor quality. Nevertheless, this land includes some 
narrow border areas and small silted basins where loblolly 
and shortleaf pines can be planted successfully. 

Riverwash, gravelly, and Riverwash, sandy, are too 
droughty during the growing season to support wood- 


crops. 

The areas of Swamp that are normally free of standing 
water during the last half or last two-thirds of the grow- 
ing season are productive sites for willow and cypress 
trees. Other areas barely support tree growth. 


Use of the Soils for Wildlife’ 


The principal kinds of wildlife in Fulton County are 
cottontail rabbit, swamp rabbit, gray squirrel, fox squirrel, 
bobwhite quail, mourning dove, waterfowl (mostly ducks, 
but a few geess), raccoon, opossum, skunk, mink, muskrat, 
and red fox. The county also supports many kinds of 
nongame birds and mammals. 

In the streams of the county are the kinds of game, pan, 
and rough fish that are commonly found throughout the 
State. Kentucky’s Department of Fish and Wildlife 


*By Wrii3amM H. Casey, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Resources has stocked most farm ponds with such game 
fish as largemouth bass and such pan fish as bluegill and 
other small sunfish. Carp, bullhead, and other rough fish 
are abundant and outnumber game fish in lakes and 
streams. Streams that have sizable populations of fish are 
the Mississippi River, Running Slough, Bayou du Chien, 
Obion Creek, Little Mud Creek, and Little Bayou du 
Chien. — 

The population of game animals and birds varies ac- 
cording to the use man has made of the soils of the 
county, and according to the inherent or induced fertility 
of those soils. Cottontail rabbits are common in the 
county, but their number fluctuates from year to year. 
Usually they are found in greatest numbers on the uplands 
in the Memphis-Loring, Grenada-Calloway-Loring- 
Memphis, and Loring-Memphis soil associations. ( See 
soil association map at back of this report.) They are 
present in lesser numbers in the Commerce-Robinsonville 
and the Sharkey-Tunica soil associations in the western 

‘part of the county, south of the Mississippi River. They 
are almost totally absent from these same associations in 
the northernmost part of the county. ; 

Gray squirrels are abundant and occur in about uniform 
number throughout the county. Fox squirrels are com- 
mon, but fewer than gray squirrels, and not so evenly 
distributed. The largest numbers of fox squirrels are in 
the Commerce-Robinsonville and Sharkey-Tunica associa- 

tions, in the detached part of the county enclosed by the 
Mississippi River. Lesser numbers of fox squirrels are in 
these same soil associations in the northern part of the 
county and in the Waverly-Falaya-Calloway association 
along Little Bayou du Chien. The remaining soil associa- 
tions support only a small number of fox squirrels. 

Bobwhite quail are most numerous in the Grenada- 
Calloway-Loring-Memphis association and least numerous 
in the Commerce-Robin3zonville and the Sharkey-Tunica 
associations. Moderate numbers are in the Memphis- 
Loring and Loring-Memphis associations. 

Mourning doves are common and are mostly in the 
Grenada-Calloway-Loring-Memphis and Loring-Memphis 
soil associations, Lesser numbers are in the Patton-Wake- 
land-Birds-Calloway association, and the lowest numbers 
are in the Commerce-Robinsonville and Sharkey-Tunica 
associations. 

Ducks are common, but geese are rare. Waterfowl find 
suitable habitat in the low-lying sections of the county, 
in the Commerce-Robinsonville and Sharkey-Tunica, asso- 
ciations, and in_the Patton-Wakeland-Birds-Calloway 
association along Little Mud Creek. 

Raccoons are abundant. The largest numbers are in the 
Commerce-Robinsonville and Sharkey-Tunica soil asso- 
ciations in the northernmost part of the county and in the 
detached part of the county encircled by the Mississippi 
River. The rest of the county hag a rather uniform popu- 
lation. 

Opossums are abundant and are distributed rather 
evenly throughout the county. 

Skunks are common and are encountered mostly on the 
uplands, in the Memphis-Loring, Grenada-Calloway- 
Loring-Memphis, and Loring-Memphis associations. 

Mink are common but are restricted mostly to the flood 
plains of the Commerce-Robinsonville and Sharkey- 
Tunica associations, and to the bottom. lands and terraces 
of the Patton-Wakeland-Birds-Calloway association, 
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Muskrats are abundant and rather uniformly distributed 
over two-thirds of the county. Few are found in the Com- 
merce-Robinsonville and the Sharkey-Tunica soil asso- 
ciations covering the western one-third of the county. 

Red foxes are common throughout the county. They 
are least numerous in the Commerce-Robinsonville and 
Sharkey-Tunica associations. 

Swamp rabbits are common in the swampy areas to the 
north and along Little Bayou du Chien. These rabbits 
are least numerous in the detached part of the county that 
is surrounded by the Mississippi River. The areas in- 
habited by swamp rabbits are almost all within the 
Commerce-Robinsonville and Sharkey-Tunica associa- 
tions. Exceptions are the areas they occupy along Little 
Bayou du Chien, which is within the Waverly-Falaya- 
Calloway association. 

Songbirds and other nongame birds are common 
throughout the county. The largest numbers are in the 
Memphis-Loring, | Grenada-Calloway-Loring-Memphis, 
and Loring-Memphis associations. The least numbers are 
in the Commerce-Robinsonville and Sharkey-Tunica asgo- 
ciations. The exact number of species present in the 
county is not known, but all, or nearly all, of the 228 species 
known to visit the State probably are in this county at 
one time or another. 


Habitat Requirements 


A knowledge of the kinds of habitat required is essen- 
tial if wildlife populations are to be improved and con- 
trolled. Following are statements on the habitat require- 
ments of the more common animals and birds in the 
county. 

Cottontail rabbits are most plentiful in agricultural 
areas, They are vegetarians that eat such a wide variety 
of plants that food is seldom a problem. The shortage of 
desirable cover, however, is a problem. The proverbial 
brier patch is a good example of the best. kind of protec- 
tion the rabbit can have, Farms that have both cropland 
and pasture support the most rabbits, provided the fields 
are separated by wide, brushy fence rows. In periods of 
bitter cold, rabbits use abandoned groundhog burrows. 

Gray squirrels prefer large, unbroken expanses of hard- 
wood forest. A forest that has a high percentage of 
mature or deteriorating hardwood trees supports the most 
squirrels because the hollow trees furnish dens for most 
of these animals. Because squirrels eat nuts, their number 
fluctuates in proportion to the yield from the hardwood 
trees that, furnish the bulk of their food. Among the im- 
portant producers of food for squirrels are shagbark hick- 
ory, white oak, black oak, walnut, hackberry, sassafras, 
dogwood, and blackgun. Squirrels are also fond of mul- 
berry and Osage-orange. 

Fox squirrels, in contrast to gray squirrels, prefer small 
farm woodlots that have aril openings. The need 
for den trees and food-producing trees is the same for fox 
squirrels as for gray squirrels, and the same kinds of trees 
meet this need. For some reason not clearly understood, 
fox squirrels seem to have greater preference for bottom 
lands and areas along streams than do gray squirrels. 

Bobwhite quail thrive best on farms that have a mix- 
ture of cultivated land, pasture, and woodland. To quail, 
the most attractive fields are those not more than 10 acres 
in size that are separated by wide, brushy fence rows. 
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These birds require grass and other herbaceous cover for 
nesting, cultivated crops and wild seed-bearing plants for 
food, and brush and trees to protect them from weather 
and natural enemies. It is not necessary to provide them 
open water for drinking, except possibly during periods 
of extreme drought. Ordinarily, quail obtain sufficient 
moisture from the insects, berries, and fleshy fruit ey eat. 

Mourning doves are migratory, but a few probably re- 
main in the county through the winter. They eat seeds 
and, therefore, find especially attractive the agricultural 
areas where grain crops are grown, Partly because they 
do not eat insects, doves require open water for drinking. 
Farm ponds are an important source of this water. For 
the most part, doves nest in pines, elms, or similar trees 
that have rather open foliage. A few nest on the ground. 
Plantings of pine trees or ornamental evergreens in urban 
parks and cemeteries are preferred nesting sites. 

Waterfowl, with the exception of wood ducks, do not 
nest in thiscounty. They do visit in winter. Ducks prefer 
millet, corn, smartweed, soybeans, and small acorns, es- 
pecially those from pin-oak trees. Ducks sometimes feed 
in dry cornfields, but they prefer that their food be flooded 
with 1 to 12 inches of water. For this reason, ducks are 
most numerous on bottom lands that produce food and that 
are periodically flooded. 

The feeding habits of geese differ from those of ducks. 
Geese readily feed in a dry cornfield. They are also 
grazers, and are especially fond of winter wheat and ladino 
clover. 

Raccoons are likely to be found wherever there is wood- 
land containing large, hollow trees they can use as dens. 
Raccoons are especially attracted to wooded areas along 
streams or near bodies of water. Their principal plant 
foods are persimmons, pecans, acorns, grapes, pokeberries, 
and corn. Their animal foods include crayfish, insects, 
frogs, and small mammals. 

Opossums, though most common on farmland, are pri- 
marily woodland animals. Their dens are in abandoned 

roundhog burrows, under brushpiles, in old buildings, or 
in hollow trees, Their diet consists of fruits (particularly 
persimmons), insects, mice, garbage, and carrion. Wher- 
ever they live, opossums must have sufficient water. 

Skunks are most abundant in agricultural areas having 
a good balance in acreage of woodland, brushland, and 
grassland. These beneficial animals seldom stray farther 
than a couple of miles from water. Their den is usually 
a hole in the ground, but they also use old buildings as tem- 
porary shelter. Their food consists of insects, mice, eggs, 
and various fruits and berries. 

Mink, like raccoons, prefer wooded shores of streams and 
lakes, Their home is most often a brushpile or a burrow 
in a streambank. They spend most of their lives near 
water, where they feed on sick muskrats, aquatic insects, 
crayfish, frogs, and small fish. Occasionally they roam 
some distance from water, probably because food is scarce 
where they normally live. 

Muskrats require an aquatic habitat. They live along 
streams and in farm ponds, ordinarily in burrows they dig 
into banks along the shore. In marshes, they build houses 
out of mud and aquatic vegetation. Their principal food 
consists of the stems and roots of cattails, rushes, and other 
aquatic plants. Sometimes they eat frogs, turtles, and fish. 
At certain times of the year, changed environmental condi- 
tions result in a “shuffling” of muskrat populations. This 
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explains why muskrats constantly reappear in farm ponds 
from which they have been removed. 

Red foxes are most numerous in rolling or hilly country 
where the topography dictates use of the land partly for 
crops, partly for meadow, and partly for fairly epee 
woods. Red foxes usually live in abandoned groundhog 
burrows. Rabbits and mice make up about 45 percent of 
their food; birds, 15 percent; insects, 20 percent; and 
vegetables and fruit, 20 percent. 

wamp rabbits, as their name suggests, live in thickets 
or dense woods bordering swamps. They are good swim- 
mers and frequently use this ability to protect themselves. 
Like the cottontail rabbits, they are vegetarians that feed 
on many kinds of herbaceous and woody plants. 

The kinds of habitat required by songbirds and other 
nongame birds are many and varied. Some nest on the 
ground, some in shrubs, some in tall trees, and some in 
hollow trees. Their food requirements are similarly 
varied. Some eat mostly seeds, insects, and fruits; others 
eat mostly meat. The landscape that has the most diverse 
and ample vegetation will have the greatest numbers and 
kinds of birds. 

Fish have their habitat preferences and limitations. 
Large numbers of game, pan, and rough fish normally 
are not found together in the same body of water. These 
different kinds of fish require, or can tolerate, water with 
markedly different physical and chemical properties. 
Generally speaking, rough fish tolerate water that con- 
tains less than the minimum amount of oxygen required 
by game fish and pan fish. The rough fish Purtivarinors, 
feed largely by taste and smell, and for this reason, do 
not require water so clear as that needed by game fish and 
pan fish, both of which feed by sight. This partly ex- 
plains why silt-laden, chemically polluted waters are us- 
may devoid of the more desirable kinds of game and pan 
ish. 


Wildlife Productivity Groups 


Soils vary in their ability to support wildlife according 
to their capacity to prac many kinds of plants in large 
quantities. The soils of the county have been placed in 
three broad wildlife productivity groups. All the soils 
in one group are estimated to have similar capacity to pro- 
duce food and cover for wildlife. 


WILDLIFE PRODUCTIVITY GROUP 1 

The soils in this group have a high to very high 

moisture-supplying capacity and are moderately high to 

high in natural fertility. They can produce many kinds 

of plants in large quantities, and they provide more food 

and cover for wildlife than any other soils of the county. 
These soils are— 


Adler silt loam {Ad). 

Bosket silt loam (Bo). 

Collins silt loam (Cc). 

Commerce silt loam (Cm). 

Dubbs silt loam (Db). 

Dundee silty clay loam (Dv). 

Loring silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (LnA). 

Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Ln8). 

Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (LnB2). 
Loring silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (LnC2). 
Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MmA). 
Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (MmB). 
Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (MmB2}. 
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Memphis silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (MmC2). 
Robinsonville fine sandy loam (Rm). 

Robinsonville gilt loam (Rn). 

Robinsonville silty clay loam (Ro). 


Because most of the acreage of these soils is cultivated, 
they probably produce more cottontail rabbits, 
mourning doves, and songbirds than other kinds of wild- 
life. If they were not so intensively cultivated, these soils 
would support larger and more varied populations of 
both migratory and resident wildlife. As now used, the 
soils could be improved for bobwhite quail by planting 
hedgerows around the larger fields and by planting 
patches of seed-bearing annual plants on farms where no 
cultivated grain crops are grown, Other kinds of wild- 
life can benefit if woodland and idle land are protected 
from fire and grazing. 

Fishponds in Kentucky have been known to produce 
from 200 to 1,000 pounds of fish per surface acre, without 
fertilization. Farm ponds on soils in this group probably 
can produce more than 600 pounds of fish per surface acre. 


WILDLIFE PRODUCTIVITY GROUP 2 

In this group, the soils are moderately low to high in 

moisture-supplying capacity and moderate to moderately 

low in natural fertility. These soils can produce almost 

as many kinds of plants as the soils in wildlife group 1, 
but in lesser amounts. The soils in this group are— 


Beulah fine sandy loam (Ba). 

Calloway silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (CaA). 

Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (CaB). 

Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (Ca82). 

Calloway silt loam, terrace, 0 to 2 percent slopes (CbA). 

Calloway silt loam, terrace, 2 to 6 percent slopes (CbB). 

Commerce silt loam, low (Co). 

Commerce silty clay loam (Cr). 

Commerce silty clay loam, low (Cs). 

Falaya silt loam (Fa). 

Grenada silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (GrA). 

Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (GrB). 

Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (GrB2). 

Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (GrC2). 

Loring silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (LnD2). 

Loring silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(LoB3). 

Memphis silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (MmD2). 

Memphis silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MpC3). 

Tunica clay (Tu). 

Wakeland silt loam (Wa). 


These soils are less suited to intensive cultivation than 
those in wildlife group 1, but their balanced use for crops, 
trees, and pasture benefits wildlife. Probably the soils of 
this group support more quail, opossums, skunks, and red 
foxes than those of either of the other wildlife groups, but 
their moderate fertility results in only moderate produc- 
tion of food and cover for wildlife. 

Farm ponds on these soils probably can produce about 
600 pounds of fish per surface acre. 


WILDLIFE PRODUCTIVITY GROUP 3 


The soils in this group cannot produce many kinds of 
plants in large gpenaity because they are droughty, wet, or 
low in natural fertility. These soils are — 

Birds silt loam (Bd). 

Crevasse loamy fine sand (Cv). 

Forestdale silty clay loam (Fo). 

Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded (GrB3). 


Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(GrC3), 
Gullied land (Gu). 
Henry silt loam (Hn). 
Henry silt loam, terrace (Ht). 
Loring silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(LoC3). 
Loring silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(LoD3). 
Made land (Ma). 
Memphis silt loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes (Mmf). 
Memphis silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MpD3). 
Memphis silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MpE3). 
Patton silt loam (Pa), 
Patton silt loam, overwash (Po). 
Riverwash, gravelly (Rg). 
Riverwash, sandy (Rh). 
Sharkey clay (Sh). 
Sharkey silty clay loam, overwash (So). 
Swamp (Sw). 
Waverly-Falaya silt loams (Wf. 
_ Since a relatively small acreage of the soils in this group 
is cultivated, food and cover are adequate for only a few 
quail and mourning doves. . 

These soils provide food and cover principally for ducks, 
swamp rabbits, and mink, and can support only small 
numbers of other wildlife native to the tk The total 
potential of these soils for production of food and cover is 
considerably less than that of the other two wildlife 
groups. Keeping livestock out of the woods would benefit 
gray squirrels. Probably, however, the best way of im- 
proving conditions for wildlife would be to apply the con- 
servation practices that build up soil fertility. ; 

Farm ponds on these soils probably would produce less 
than 600 pounds of fish per surface acre, 


Engineering Properties of the Soils 


Some soil properties are of special interest to the engi- 
neer because they affect the construction and maintenance 
of roads, airports, pipelines, building foundations, 
structures for water storage, structures for controlling 
erosion, drainage systems, and sewage disposal systems. 
The soil properties most important to the engineer are 
permeability to water, compaction characteristics, drain- 
age, shrink-swell characteristics, grain size, plasticity, and 
pH. Depth to water table, depth to bedrock, and topog- 
raphy also are important. The characteristics of the soils 
of Fulton County are described in detail in another part 
of this soil survey report. Those that most affect engi- 
neering are interpreted in this section for engineers and 
others concerned with use of soil material in construction. 

Information in this report can be used to— 


1. Male soil and land use studies that will aid in se- 
lecting and developing industrial, business, residen- 
tial, and recreational sites. 

2. Make preliminary estimates of the engineerin 
pope of soils in the planning of agricultura 
drainage systems, farm ponds, irrigation systems, 
and diversion terraces, 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting locations for 
highways, airports, pipelines, and cables, and in 
planning detailed investigations at the selected 
locations. 
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4, Locate probable sources of gravel and other con- 
struction materials. 

. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with soil mapping units to develop information for 
overall planning that will be useful in designing 
and maintaining engineering structures. 

6. Determine the suitability of soil mapping units for 
cross-country movement of vehicles and construc- 
tion equipment. 

7. Supplement the information obtained from other 
published maps and reports and aerial photographs 
to make maps and reports that can be used readily 
by engineers. 

8. Develop other preliminary estimates for construc- 
tion purposes pertinent to the particular area. 


This report will not eliminate the need for on-site sam- 
pling and testing of sites for design and construction of 
specific engineering works and uses. The interpretations 
in this report should be used primarily in planning more 
detailed field investigations to determine the condztion of 
soil meena in place at the proposed site of engineering 
work. 


Many of the terms soil scientists use in describing soils 
are defined in the Glossary at the back of this report. 
Engineers and others using this report need to acquaint 
themselves with some of these terms, since they have spe- 
cial meanings in soil science that are not familiar to those 
in other fields. 


or 


Engineering Test Data 


To help evaluate the soils for engineering purposes, 
samples from 10 profiles of 5 soil series were tested by the 
Materials Research Laboratory, Kentucky Department of 
Highways. The results of these tests are given in table 5. 

he engineering soil classifications in this table are 
based on mechanical analyses and on tests to determine the 
liquid limit and plastic limit of the soils. The mechanical 
analyses were made by combined sieve and hydrometer 
methods. The percentages of clay obtained by the hy- 
drometer method are not to be used in naming soil textural 
classes, since soil scientists determine percentage of clay 
by the pipette method. 

Tests for liquid limit and plastic limit were made to 
measure the effect of water on the consistence of the soil 
material. As the moisture content of a clayey soil in- 
creases from a very dry state, the material changes from 
a semisolid to a plastic state. As the moisture content 
is further increased, the material changes from a plastic 
toa liquid state. The plastic limit is the moisture content 
at which the soil material passes from a semisolid to a 
plastic state, The liquid limit is the moisture content at 
which the soil material passes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plasticity index is the numerical difference be- 
tween the liquid limit and the plastic limit. It indicates 
the range of moisture content within which the soil ma- 
terial is plastic. 

Table 5 also gives moisture-density (compaction) data 
for the tested soils. Ifa soil material is compacted at suc- 
cessively higher moisture content, assuming that the com- 
pactive effort remains constant, the density of the com- 
pacted material will increase until the optimum moisture 
content is reached. After that, the density decreases with 


increase in moisture content. The highest dry density ob- 
tained in the compaction test is termed “maximum dry 
density.” Moisture-density data are important in earth- 
work, for, as a rule, optimum stability is obtained if the 
soil is compacted to about the maximum dry density when 
it is at approximately the optimum moisture content. 

California bearing ratio (CBR) indicates the resistance 
of soil material to load. The bearing value of the soil ma- 
terial is determined by dividing the load required to get 
a specific penetration by a standard load for the same pen- 
etration. The CBR values are actually percentages of 
standard load; thus, the higher the figure for bearin 
ratio, the better the load-bearing capacity of the soi 
material. 


Engineering Classification Systems 


_ Most highway engineers classify soil materials accord- 
ing to the system approved by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials (7, ee Tt is a classification 
based on mechanical analyses, plasticity, and field per- 
formance of soils in highways. In this system soil ma- 
terials are classified in seven principal groups. The 
groups range from A-1, consisting of gravelly soils of 
high bearing capacity, to A-7, consisting of clayey soils 
that have low strength when wet, Each soil is placed 
into one of these groups in table 6. 

Within each of the principal groups of the AASHO 
classification, the relative engineering value of the soil ma- 
terial is indicated by a group index number. These num- 
bers range from 0, for the best material, to 20 for the 
poorest, For the soils tested, the group index number is 
shown in parentheses, following the AASHO soil group 
symbol, in the next to last column of table 5. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified Soil Classifica- 
tion system established by the Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army (16, 8). In this system the soils are identified ac- 
cording to their texture and plasticity and are grouped 
according to their performance as engineering construc- 
tion materials. The system establishes 15 soil groups, 
which are divided as coarse-grained soils (eight classes), 
fine-grained soils (six classes), and highly organic soils 
(one class). The classification of the soils that were 
tested, according to the Unified system, is given in the 
last column of table 5. 


Engineering Descriptions of the Soils 


Table 6 gives a brief description of all the soils mapped 
in Fulton County, and their estimated engineering prop- 
erties. It excludes only Gullied land, Made land, River- 
wash, and Swamp, as these are miscellaneous land types 
lacking a developed soil profile. 

Table 6 gives, for each soil, the textural classification of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, estimates of the 
AASHO classification, and estimates of the Unified classi- 
fication. In addition, the grain size, permeability, avail- 
able water capacity, reaction, and shrink-swell potential 
are estimated. 

In table 6, the description of soil properties is based on 
a single typical profile for each soil mapped. This profile 
is described by layers significant to engineering, and the 
thickness of each layer is indicated in inches, always as- 
suming the starting place as the surface of the soil, More 
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Taste 5.—L'ngin 


[Tests performed by the Kentucky Department of Highways in accordance with 


Moisture-density ! 
Soil name and location Parent material SCS field No.) Depth | Horizon | Maximum | Optimum 
dry density} moisture 
Beulah fine sandy loam: S60-Ky. Inches Lb. per cw. ft.| Percent 
250 feet west of road and 0.65 mile north | Sandy alluvium deposited by | 38-9-1-...-- Alp-.---- 104 
of Western School. (Modal.) the Mississippi River. 38-9-6____- 44-57 Ces ec2on2 102 19 
300 yards west of State road 311 at | Sandy alluvium deposited by | 38-15-l1....) 0-6 Ap.----- 115 12 
Parkers Store. (Band C_ horizons the Mississippi River. 38-15-3_.__.| 11-16 | BO__.__- 120 12 
oe textured than in Modal pro- 38-15-6----| 28-60+) C3______- 100 18 
file. 
Calloway silt loam: : 
342 feet west and 510 feet north of | Loess. 38-2-1.__.. 0-9 Apiocic 105 17 
southeast corner, sec. 28, T. 1 N., R 38-2-2__._. 9-15 B2wccecn 106 17 
3 W. (Modal.) 38-2~4.__.. 21-29 | B3m2-___- 102 20 
38-2-7.___- 46-64 | C_------- 103 19 
1.25 miles south of State road 94 and | Loess. 388-11-1----| 0-8 ap Roce as 102 18 
1.25 miles west of Cayce. (More 38-11-3_...} 15-29 B22g-_--_- 101 22 
weakly developed Pragipan and higher 88~-11-4____| 29-46 B3m._-_-- 108 16 
pH than in modal profile.) 38-11-5...-) 46-58+] C_..-.--. 107 17 
Dundee silty clay loam: 
175 feet north and 700 feet east of road | Alluvium deposited by the | 38-6-1.---- 0-6 Ap---.5- 94 25 
and 0,25 mile east of State road 311 Mississippi River. 38-6-3_._-- 12-25 | B21_____- 94 22 
and ¥% mile north of Tennessee line. 38-6-6_--.- 42-59 | Di___.-- 114 14 
(Modal.) 
1 mile west of the Ridge Store. (Bj Alluvium deposited by the | 38-14-1_-.--) 0-6 Ap_.---- 94 24 
horizon darker than in modal profile.) Mississippi River. 38-14-2_.--} 6-19 | B2___..-- 91 26 
38-14-5___-] 45-60+| D_._---- 112 15 
Patton silt loam: 
250 feet west and 335 feet north of | Alluvium from loessal uplands.| 38-3-1----- 0-8 AD. o..ces 106 18 
southeast corner, sec. 31, T. 1 N., 38-3-3._.-- 17-23 | A1l3__..-- 106 18 
R.3 W. (Modal.) 38-3-4...-- 23-37 | Bg_....-- 102 20 
38-3-6. ---- 50-63 | Cg2_....-- 105 18 
0.25 mile east of Poplar Grove Church. | Alluvium from loessal uplands.; 38-12-1.---| 0-7 Ap...--- 101 19 
(Al horizon thicker and A13 horizon 38-12-3_.__] 13-35 Al13___.-- 100 22 
finer textured than in modal profile.) 38-12-5.__-| 538-70+] Cg2____-- 103 19 
Sharkey silty clay: 
150 feet north of State road 925 and 500 | Slack-water deposits from the | 38-7-1..--- 0-4 Apl_._-- 97 22 
feet west of Owens Slough. (Modal.) Mississippi River. 38-7—-5__--- 31-49 | Cg3_.__-- 94 23 
Sharkey silty clay loam, overwash: 
5 mile south of State road 94 at | Slack-water deposits from the | 38-13-1_._.) 0-5 Ap..---- 97 24 
Clacks store. (A horizon coarser tex- Mississippi River. 38-13-3._.-| 11-30 | Cgl.__-.. 99 22 
tured than in modal profile.) 


1 Based on Moisture-Density Relations of Soils a Using 5.5-lb. Ram- 
mer and a 12-in. Drop, AASHO Designation T 99-57, Method A(1). 
2 Mechanical analyses according to the AASHO Designation T 88. 
Results by this procedure frequently may differ somewhat from 
results that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure 
of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, 


the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the 
various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the 
material, including that coarser than 2 mm, in diameter. In the 

S soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the 
pipette method and the material coarser than 2 mm, in diameter 
is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical 
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eering test data 


standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway Officials] 
—— 


Mechanical analyses ? 
Specific | Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than— Liquid 
C.B.R. | gravity limit 
No. 10 | No. 40 | No. 200} 0.05 0.02 0.005 0.002 
(2.0 (0.42 (0.074 mm, mm. mm, mm. 
mm.) mm.) mm.) 

11.3 2. 66 100 100 69 45 14 6 4 (5 
8.2 2. 66 100 100 89 81 39 15 13 30 

12.8 2. 65 100 99 35 22 19 8 - ( 

19.0 2. 65 100 99 38 27 20 15 14 i) 

6.7 2. 67 100 99 7 4 2 1 1 (') 
13.5 2. 65 100 97 96 85 59 17 12 24 
20. 5 2. 69 100 97 96 89 60 22 | 18 29 
6.3 2. 69 100 98 97 92 68 34 26 35 
6.0 2. 70 100 99 98 88 59 22 18 33 

7.6 2. 63 100 99 98 89 70 20 12 (5) 
6.9 2. 67 100 99 98 92 69 33 26 39 
4.0 2. 70 100 100 99 95 70 29 24 37 
7.2 2. 67 100 100 99 95 68 26 21 34 
45 2. 65 100 99 96 94 89 57 36 44 
3. 0 2.74 100 100 94 87 80 64 50 51 

8.8 2. 67 100 100 29 17. 12 9 8 (5) 
5. 8 2, 67 100 100 99 93 82 51 84 49 
4.5 2. 70 100 100 96 94 86 60 46 56 

8.7 2. 68 100 100 51 37 22 14 11 (5) 
9.3 2, 65 100 98 97 88 60 22 18 30 
4.3 2. 61 100 99 98 94 70 28 22 31 
6.8 2. 72 100 99 99 93 70 36 29 45 
7.0 2.71 100 98 97 93 64 25 18 35 
5.3 2. 66 100 100 99 85 60 22 16 32 
5. 5 2.70 100 99 98 78 59° 42 32 44 
5.7 2. 72 100 99 98 91 58 29 21 33 
6.9 2. 69 100 100 98 95 88 58 36 37 
3. 2 2. 55 100 99 97 96 88 64 48 61 
6. 0 2. 63 100 100 98 97 88 52 36 44 
6. 2 2.74 100 99 98 87 68 50 40 41 


Plasticity 
index 


*) 


°) 


® 
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Classification 
ooo 
AASHO 8 Unified « 

A-4 @ Sasecu ML. 
A-4(8)_.-.-... ML. 
A-2-4(0)__.2-- SM. 
A-4(1)__.--..- SM. 
A-3(0)_.------ SP-SM 
A-4(8) ML. 
A-4(8)__----.. ML-CL 
A-6(9)__------ MI-CL. 
A-4(8)._-.---- MI-CL. 
A-4(8)_-.-2-0-- ML. 
A-6(10)__.-.-- CL. 
A-6(10)_-.---- ML-CL 
A-6(8)..----2- ML-CL 
A-7-6(11) 
eee 
A-2-4(0)_-- 22. 
A~7-5(13)_._... ML. 
A-7-5(16)_.__- MH. 
A-4(8).-----.- ML. 
A-4(8)....-.-- ML. 
A-4(8)_.-.2-- ML-CL 
A~7-6(14)____- L. 

—6(8).---.--- ML-CL. 
A-4-(8)__--__- ML. 
A-7-6(14)..... CL. 
A~4(8)-.------ ML-CL. 
A-6(9)._.--.-- ML-CL. 
A-7-6(20)____- CH. 
ran rt pe ML-CL 
A-7-6(11)_.-_- ML-CL 


analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural 
classes for soils. 

3 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 
Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 1, Ed. 8): The Classifica- 
tion of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction 
Purposes, AASHO Designation M 145~-49(1). 


4 Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Technical 
Memorandum No. 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Experiment Station, 
Fame of Engineers, Mare 


onplastic. 


h 


1953 (16). 
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SOIL 


SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 8 


Tasiz 6.—Brief description of the soits, 


Adler silt loam. 


Ba Beulah fine sandy loam. 

Bd Birds silt loam. 

Bo Bosket silt loam. 

CaA Calloway silt loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. 

CaB Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes. 

CaB2 Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent-slopes, eroded. 

CbhA Calloway silt loam, terrace, 0 to 
2 percent slopes. 

CbB Calloway silt loam, terrace, 2 to 
6 percent slopes. 

Cc Collins silt loam. 

Cm Commerce silt loam. 

Co Commerce silt loam, low. 

Cr Commerce silty clay loam. 

Cs Commerce silty clay loam, low. 

Cy Crevasse loamy fine sand. 

Db Dubbs silt loam. 

Du Dundee silty clay loam. 

Fa Falaya silt loam. 

Fo Forestdale silty clay loam. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


table 


Feet 
2 


10+ 


10tol 


10tol 
1% 
0to2 


0 to2 


Oto4 


0 to3 


2% 
0 to3 


0 tol 
0 to2 


Depth to 
seasonally Depth 
high water Description of soil from 


USDA texture 
surface 


Inches 

Thick silt loam or loamy alluvium of loessal 0 to 36+] Silt loam 
origin; in some places below the bluff area, 
at a depth of about 3 feet, loamy alluvium 
overlies clayey alluvium deposited by the 
Mississippi River. 


About 24 feet of fine sandy loam over a thick 0 to 30 Fine sandy Joam_-- 
bed of loamy fine sand or fine sand; on old | 30+ Loamy fine sand or 
natural levees bordering former channels fine sand. 
of the Mississippi River. 


Thick silt loam derived from loegsal alluvium..} 0 to 72+) Silt loam.__._____ 


About 8 inches of silt loam, then 16 inches of 0to8 Silt loam____----- 
silty clay loam, and finally a thick bed of | 8to24 | Silty clay loam.__- 
fine sandy loam or loamy fine sand; on old | 24 to 48+] Fine sandy loam 
natural levees bordering former channels to loamy fine 
of the Mississippi River. sand. 


About 1% feet of silt loam, underlain by a | Oto18 | Silt loam_._._.-._- 
dense, compact fragipan of silt loam or | 18 to 48 Silt loam or silty 
silty clay loam, which at a depth of 4 feet clay loam. 
overlies silt loam; on uplands derived from | 48 to 60+] Silt loam 
thick loess. 


About 1% feet of silt loam underlain by a | Oto18 | Silt loam____-_.._- 
be oe of silt loam or silty clay loam | 18 to 48 Silt loam to silty 
which extends to a depth of 4 feet and over- clay loam. 
lies silt loam; on stream terraces derived | 48 to 60+/ Silt loam._...-..-- 
from loess. 

Thick silt loam derived from loessal alluvium_-| 0 to 60+]. Silt loam_.....-.-- 


About 3% feet of silt loam, underlain by silty | 0to40 | Silt loam........-- 
olay loam derived from Mississippi River | 40 to 48+] Silty clay loam.... 
alluvium. 


Thick silty clay loam derived from alluvium | 0 to 48+] Silty clay loam.--- 
deposited by the Mississippi River. 


About 6 inches of loamy fine sand, underlain | Oto 6 | Loamy fine sand.-- 
by about 18 inches of loamy sand, which | 6 to 25 Loamy sand-_--_.-- 
overlies a thick bed of loamy fine sand | 25 to 50+) Loamy fine sand.-. 
derived from Mississippi River alluvium. 

(In places underlain by thin layers of silt 
loam and sand or by poorly drained silt 
loam.) 


About 6 inches of silt loam, then 1% feet of 0 to 6 Silt loam._...--.-- 
silty clay loam and 1 foot of silt loam, and 6 to 24 Bilty clay loam_-_-- 
finally a thick bed of fine sandy loam or | 24 to 36 | Silt loam___.-_.--- 
sandy loam derived from Mississippi River | 36 to 48-+| Fine sandy loam... 


alluvium. 
About 6 inches of silty clay loam, underlain 0 to 6 Silty clay loam_--.- 
by about 2 feet of silty clay, which overlies | 6 to 30 | Silty clay._._.---- 
a thick bed of loam or fine sandy loam. 30 to 60+] Fine sandy loam_.- 
Thick silt loam derived from loessal alluvium..| 0 to 72++| Silt loam_..-.-.-. 


About 6 inches of silty clay loam, underlain | 0 to 6 Silty clay loam---- 
by 2 feet of clay and 1 foot of silty clay | 6to40 | Cla 
loam, which overlies silt loam or very fine | 40 to 50 | Silt loam__.------ 
sandy loam; on low terraces consisting of 
Mississippi River alluvium. 
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and their estimated prysical properties 


Percentage passing— 
ees Se Oe Available Shrink-swell 
Unified AASHO Permeability | water capacity | Reaction potential 
No. 10 sieve | No. 200 sieve 
(2.0 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
Inches per inch of 
Inches per hour soil pH 
Milbss eget Soper cee Y. Co Serereeer es 90 to 100 80 to 100 2.50 to 5.0] 0,22 6.6 to 7.3 Low. 
ML or SM......-----| A-4 or A-2_-./ 100 60 to 80 5.0 to 10.0 / 0.13 5.6 to6.5 | Low. 
ve SM, or SP- A-4 or A-3___} 100 10 to 80 10. 0+ 0. 08 5.6 to 6.0 | Low. 
Mie oe seece dene eeee 7 ee: ee re 100 98 to 100 0. 80 to 2, 50 | 0. 22 6.1 to 7.3 Low. 
ML or CL_____------ ae or A-6_..| 100 95 to 100 0. 80 to 2. 50 | 0. 22 6.1 to 6.5 | Low to moderate. 
Cis ane os se ceesees A=Tsu2ccccces 100 95 to 100 0. 80 to 2. 50 | 0. 19 6.1to6.5 | Moderate to high. 
SC or SM...-..-.-.- A-2 or A-4___! 100 30 to 50 5.0 to 10.0 | 0. 13 to 0. 09 6.11065 Low. 
Mibsssc woo sseet cel ee A-4 90 to 100 0.80 to 2.50 0.22 4.5 to 5.5 | Low. 
CL or ML._-_- 95 to 100 0.05 to 0.20 | 0.20 4.5 to 5.5 | Moderate to high. 
ML or CL___-------. A-4 or A~6___| 100 95 to 100 0.80 to 2.50 | 0.22 4.5 to 5.5 | Low to moderate. 
ML.....--- 95 to 100 0.80 to 2.50 0.22 25.0 to 5.5 | Low. 

CL or ML_. 95 to 100 0.05 to 0.20 | 0.20 36.0 to 7.0 | Moderate to high. 
ML or CL 95 to 100 0.80 to 2.50 | 0.22 6.0 to 7.0 | Low to moderate. 
Mico sseléccoecle, A-4__. oo. 100 95 to 100 2.50 to 5.00 | 0.22 5.1 to 5.5 | Low. 
ML or CL__.-------- 7 oe eee 100 90 to 100 0.80 to 2.50 0.22 6.6 to 7.3. | Low to moderate. 
Os ite cocde cbucele A-6__..------ 100 90 to 100 0.20 to 0:80 | 0.19 6.6 to 7.38 | Moderate. 
6) Rees Sree nee A-bs2 0052022 100 90 to 100 0.20 to 0.80 | 0.19 6.6 to 7.38 | Moderate. 
SMe. ove evan ele AHO cece! 100 20 10.04 0.09 6.1 to 6.5 | Very low. 
BM. oo ccccc hese be ; 7 ee 100 10 10.0+ 0.075 6.1 to 6.5 | Very low. 
BM. epee ee cece. Am2e is ro2 ht! 100 20 10.0+ 0.09 6.6 to 7.3 | Very low. 
ML or CL_____-_---- A-4 or A-6___| 100 95 to 100 0.80 to 2.50 | 0.22 6.1 to 6.5 | Low to moderate. 
Chivecesoueedoesceed A>G.ccce55 se 100 95 to 100 0.80 to 2.50 | 0.19 6.1 to 6.5 Moderate. 
ML or CL._..------- A-4 or A-6__.| 100 90 to 100 0.80 to 2.50 | 0.22 6.1to 6.5 | Low to moderate. 
SC or SM___--___--- A-2 or A-4___| 100 80 to 50 5.0 to 10.0 13 6.1 to 6.5 | Low. 
ML or CL........--. A-7.....----. 100 95 0.80 to 2.50 | 0.19 5.6 to6.5 | Moderate to high. 
MH or CH-_----..--- BAT ste vss 100 95 to 100 0.20 to 0.80 | 0.16 5.6t06.5 | High. 
SM or ML... ..---- A-2 or A-4__-| 100 30 to 55 6.0 to 10.0 0.13 5.6 to 6.5 | Low. 
Mbes2e ct el SS At os5sc 5k 100 95 to 100 0.80 to 2.50 | 0.22 5.1t0 5.5 | Low. 

90 to 100 0.20 to 0.80 | 0.19 5.6 to 6.5 | Moderate. 

95 to 100 0.05 to 0.20 | 0.14 6.6 to 6.5 | High. 

85 to 95 0.80 to 2.50 | 0.22 to 0.17 5.6 t0 6.5 | Low. 
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Map 
symbol 


GrA 
GrB 
GrB2 
GrB3 
GrC2 
GrC3 


Hn 


Ht 


LnA 
LnB 
LnB2 
LnC2 
LnD2 


LoB3 
Loc3 
LoD3 


MmA 
MmB 
MmB2 
MmC2 
MmD2 
MmF 
MpC3 
MpD3 


MpE3 


Pa 


Soil 


Grenada silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 


slopes. 

Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 


Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 


Henry silt loam. 


Henry silt loam, terrace, 


Loring silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Loring silt loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopés, eroded. 

Loring silt loam, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 


Loring silty clay loam, 2to 6 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 
Loring silty clay loam, 6 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 
Loring silty clay loam, 12 to 20 
percent slopes, severely 

eroded. 


Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. 

Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes. 
Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 
Memphis silt loam, 6 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Memphis silt loam, 12 to 20 
percent slopes, eroded. 

Memphis silt loam, 30 to 65 
percent slopes. 

Memphis silty clay loam, 6 to 12 

ercent slopes, severely eroded. 

emphis silty clay loam, 12 to 
20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Memphis silty clay loam, 20 to 
30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


to 12 


Patton silt loam. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 8 


Depth to 

seasonally 

high water 
table 


Feet 
11 to 1% 


0 to 4 


10+ 


10+ 


Tasin 6.—Brief description of the soils, and 


Description of soil 


About 2 feet of silt loam, underlain by a 
fragipan of silty clay loam that extends to a 
depth of 4 feet and overlies silt loam; on 
uplands derived from thick loess. 


About 14 inches of silt loam, underlain by a 
dense, compact fragipan of silt loam or 
silty clay loam that extends to a depth of 4 
feet and overlies silt loam; on uplands de- 
rived from thick loess. 


About 14 inches of silt loam, underlain by a 
fragipan of silty clay loam that extends to 
a depth of about 4 feet and overlies silt 
loam; on stream terraces of loessal origin. 


About 1 foot of silt loam, underlain by silty 
clay loam and a weak fragipan at a depth of 
about 32 inches, and silt loam at a depth of 4 
feet; on uplands derived from thick loess. 


About 1 foot of silt loam, underlain by about 
3 feet of silty clay loam, which overlies silt 
loam; on uplands derived from thick loess. 


About 16 inches of silt loam, underlain by 16 
inches of silty clay loam, which overlies a 
thick bed of silt loam of loessal origin. 


Depth 
from USDA texture 
surface 
Inches 
0 to 24 | Silt loam_-------- 
24 to 45 Silty clay loam... 
45 to 60+ Silt loam____-_--- 
Otol4 | Silt loam_.----.-- 
14to 48 | Silt loam or silty 
clay loam. 
48 to 72 | Silt loam._--.---- 
Oto 14 | Silt loam____----- 
14 to 48 |} Silty clay loam... 
48 to 60-+-| Silt loam_..._---- 
Oto12 | Silt loam.__...---- 
12 to 48 | Silty clay loam---- 
48 to 60+] Silt loam. -.-.---- 
0 to 13 Silt loam... ------ 
13 to 45 | Silty clay loam-.--- 


45 to 60+} Silt loam_-.---.-- 


Oto 16 | Silt loam-.-----.-- 
16 to 32 | Silty clay loam_-.__ 
32 to 60+] Silt loam_------.-- 
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their estimated physical properties—Continued 
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Unified 


AASHO 


A-4 or A-6._- 
ARG ess ee 


A-4 or A-6._- 


ML or CL ec 
ML or CL__--------- 


‘A4 or A-7... 
A-4 or A-6__. 


Percentage passing— 


No. 10 sieve | No. 200 sieve 
(2.0 mm.) }{ (0.074 mm.) 

100 98 to 100 

100 98 to 100 

100 98 to 100 
98 to 100 92 to 96 
99 to 100 92 to 96 

100 97 to 100 

100 98 to 100 

100 98 to 100 

100 98 to 100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 100 

100 95 to 100 

100 95 to 100 

100 95 to 100 


Permeability 


0.20 to 0.80 
<0.05 


0.80 to 2.50 


ep 
0:80 to 2.50 


eee 
(te to 
oss 
etiet ct 
666 
nan 
oOo 


eo 
Ono 
ooo 
et ct ct 
ooo 
won 
moon 
Coo 


Available 
water capacity 


Inches per inch of 
soit 


0.22 
0.19 
0.22 


0.22 
0.20 


0.22 


eee 
yaa) 
Now 


0. 22 
0. 22 


Reaction 


aaa 
aoe 
a a 
ooo 
AN 
nota 


0 5.5 
0 5.0 
0 5.0 


ee oF 
or tie 
tote 


Shrink-swell! 
potential 


Low to moderate. 
Moderate. 
Low to moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Low. 


Low. 
Moderate to high. 
Low to moderate. 


Low 
Moderate to high. 
Low to moderate. 


Low. 
Low to moderate. 
Low to moderate. 
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Taste 6.—Brief description of the soils, and 


Depth to 
Map seasonally Depth 
symbol Soil high water Description of soil from USDA texture 
table surface 
Feet Inches 

Po Patton silt loam, overwash. 0 About 2 feet of silt loam, underlain by 16 0 to 26 Silt loam____.._._- 
inches of silty clay loam, which overlies a | 26 to 42 Silty clay loam... 
thick bed of silt loam of loessal origin. 42 to 70+] Silt loam________- 

Rm Robinsonville fine sandy loam. Qto3 | Fine sandy loam derived from Mississippi | 0 to 48+ | Fine sandy loam-_-_ 
River alluvium. 

Rn Robinsonville silt loam. 0 to 3 About 2 feet of silt loam, underlain by a thick 0 to 28 Silt loam. ___._._- 
bed of fine sandy loam derived from Missis- | 28 to 48+-| Fine sandy loam.. 
sippi River alluvium. 

Ro Robinsonville silty clay loam. 0 to 3 About 2 feet of silty clay loam, underlain by a | 0 to 24 | Silty or sandy clay 
thick bed of fine sandy loam derived from loam. 
Mississippi River alluvium. 24 to 48++) Fine sandy loam... 

Sh Sharkey clay. 0 About 3 feet or more of clay derived from slack-| 0 to 72+) Clay.------------ 
water alluvium deposited by the Mississippi 
River. 

So Sharkey silty clay loam, over- 0 About 1 foot of silty clay loam, underlainby 3 | Oto 12 | Silty clay loam... 

ai feet or more of clay derived from slack-water 
alluvium deposited by the Mississippi River. |} 12 to72 | Clay.------------ 

Tu Tunica clay. Oto1 | About 2% feet of clay, underlain by a bed of | Oto 30 | Clay.------------ 
silt loam or fine sandy loam derived from 
Mississippi River alluvium. 30 to 48+] Fine sandy loam to 

silt loam. 

Wa Wakeland silt loam. Oto1 | Thick silt loam derived from loessal alluvium_| Oto 72 | Silt loam. ____---- 

Wf Waverly-Falaya silt loams. 0 About 4 feet of silt loam, underlain by silty clay} Oto 40 | Silt loam_----_--- 
loam derived from loessal alluvium. 40 to 60-+| Silty clay loam_--.. 


' Perched water table. 


detailed descriptions of each profile may be found in the 
section “Formation, Morphology, and Classification of the 
Soils.” 

The brief soil description (fourth column in table 6) 
gives the position of the soil on the landscape, the texture 
and thickness of its significant horizons, and some prop- 
erties of its parent material. If the soil has a fragipan, a 
layer of soil material that is nearly impervious, this is 
mentioned. Soils that have a fragipan are waterlogged 
during periods of rainy weather, and water stands on 
them, Existence of a fragipan affects depth to water 
table. Soils with this compact layer have a perched water 
table, as is shown by the footnote to the third column in 
table 6. 

The depth to the seasonally high water table (third col- 
umn in table 6) was estimated in the field by observing 
each soil during the progress of the survey. The depth 
from the surface refers to depth in the typical soil profile, 
which is described for each soil series in the section “De- 
scriptions of the Soils.” 

The percentages of soil material passing through No. 10 
and No. 200 sieves are estimates based on test data for soils 
in Fulton County and on similar test data available for 
soils of the same kind in other areas. For soils for which 
no test data were available, the estimates of sieve size 
are based on the known USDA texture of the soil material, 


2 Reaction above a depth of 30 inches. 


3 Reaction below a depth of 30 inches. 


on known amount of coarse material in the soil, and on test 
data for similar soils. 

Permeability, which indicates the rate at which water 
will move through soil material that is not compacted, is 
measured in inches per hour. The permeability of each 
soil layer was estimated by observing the soil in the field 
and by studying the structure and consistence of its layers. 

The available water capacity is an approximation of the 
amount of capillary water in the soil when it is wet to field 
capacity. It 1s measured in inches per inch of soil. When 
the soil is air dry, this amount of water will wet the soil 
material described to a depth of 1 inch without deeper 
percolation. These estimates are based on the texture of 
the soil and percentage of coarse material in the soil. 

The estimates for permeability and for available water 
capacity are particularly significant in planning drainage 
and irrigation systems. 

Reaction, the estimated degree of acidity or alkalinity, 
is expressed in pH value, which is the common logarithm 
of the reciprocal of the hydrogen-ion concentration of a 
solution. notation of pH 7.0 indicates precise neutral- 
ity; higher values indicate increasing alkalinity, and lower 
values indicate increasing acidity. 

The ratings for airneavall potential indicate the 
volume change to be expected with a change in the mois- 
ture content; that is, shrinking of the soil when it dries 
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their estimated physical properties—Continued 


4 Reaction below depth of 2 feet. 


and swelling when it takes up moisture. Ratings are 
high, moderate, and low. They are determined primarily 
by the amount and type of clay in the soil material. Clean 
sands and gravels (aractare ess, and single-grain soils) ; 
soils containing small amounts of nonplastic to slightly 
plastic fines; and most other nonplastic to slightly plastic 
soils have low shrink-swell potential. 


Engineering Interpretations 


Table 7 shows those characteristics of the soils that most 
affect their use for engineering. The information in this 
table is based on estimated data in table 6, on actual test 
data given in table 5, on field experience, and on observed 
performance of the soils. The estimates on soil limita- 
tions that affect construction of farm ponds, agricultural 
drainage, irrigation, and terraces and diversion ditches 
are of most. interest to conservation engineers. The esti- 
mates in other columns are of interest to highway engi- 
neers. 

Suitability of a soil material as a source of topsoil for 
dressing slopes, shoulders of roads, pond embankments, 
and ditch lines was estimated after considering its tex- 
ture, structure, content of organic matter, content of 
coarse material, and reaction. These properties signifi- 


Percentage passing— 
Unified AASHO 
No. 10 sieve | No. 200 sieve 
(2.0 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
100 95 to 100 
100 95 to 100 
100 95 to 100 
100 60 to 80 
A~4 or A-6___} 100 90 to 100 
A-2 or A~4._-} 100 40 to 55 
ee ee ee A-G2 2 25elebs 100 95 to 100 
8M or ML____--.__-- A-4. on esos 100 40 to 55 
CHé222362 2 been eee: | tr 100 100 
CLesesiscsdsestuue. A=Tesecsteses 100 98 to 100 
CH sesocec cee ccccd ArT. oesce-5 100 100 
CH eis tsctoe sess yy eee 100 100 
SM to ML____-__-_-- A-4___.222-- 100 40 to 85 
MD sue fe oy Sen hi A-4__ 22 -e 100 85 to 100 
MEee ce csssi sec det: A4eccsececck 100 85 to 100 
ML or CL_____------ A-4 or A-6___| 100 97 to 100 
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Available Shrink-swell 
Permeability | water capacity | Reaction potential 
Inches per inch of 
Inches per hour soil pH 
0.80 to 2.50 | 0. 22 6.1 to 6.5 | Low. 
0.20 to 0.80 | 0.19 6.6 to 7.3. | Low to moderate. 
0.80 to 2.50 | 0. 22 6.6 to 7.3 | Low to moderate. 
5.00 to 10.0 | 0.13 6.6 to 7.3 | Low. 
0.80 to 2.50 |} 0. 22 6.6 to 7.3. | Low to moderate. 
5.00 to 10.0 | 0.13 6.6 to 7.3 | Low. 
0.20 to 0.80 6.6 to 7.3 | Moderate. 
5.00 to 10.0 6.6 to 7.3 | Low. 
0.05 to 0.20 6.6 to 7.3 | Very high. 
0.20 to 0.80 6.6 to 7.3 Moderate to high. 
0.05 to 0.20 6.6 to 7.3 | Very high. 
0.05 to 0.20 6.6 to 7.3 | Very high. 
2.50 to 5.00 6.6 to 7.3. | Low. 
0.80 to 2.50 Low. 
0.80 to 2.50 Low. 
0.80 to 2.50 Low to moderate. 


5 Permeability between depths of 32 and 48 inches. 


cantly affect stability of soil material and its capacity to 
support a good cover of vegetation. 
he suitability of a soil material as a source of road fill 
was estimated after taking into account its compaction 
characteristics, plasticity, and erodibility. Generally, the 
velly, coarse-textured soil materials are best for road 

1, and highly Pe clays are poor or not suitable. 

As a source of sand and gravel, most soils of this county 
are not suitable. As shown in table 7, Beulah, Bosket, 
and Crevasse soils are a source of some fine sand. River- 
wash, a miscellaneous land type not listed in table 7, lies 
at low elevations along the Mississippi River and contains 
deposits of sand and gravel. 

ocation of highways is affected by several factors, such 
as high water table and flooding. These features are 
recorded in table 7. 

Suitability of soils for winter grading is rated excellent, 
good, fair, or poor. As indicated in table 7, no soil in 
the county is rated excellent, and only seven are rated 
good. In winter, the silty and clayey soils cannot be dried 
readily to the optimum moisture content, that ig necessary 
for moving and compaction. Limited work can be done, 
however, on some of the better drained soils. 

Susceptibility of soils to frost action is rated low, mod- 
erate, or high in table 7. Most soils in the county are 
highly susceptible to frost action. 
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Erosion of cuts and fills is a severe hazard on most soils 
of this county, as is shown by the ratings in table 7. 

Soil limitations that affect suitability of soil for con- 
struction of farm ponds are mentioned in table 7. In 
locating a site for a farm pond, the suitability of the 
site ag reservoir area and as a source of material suitable 
for both the core of the embankment and the embankment 
are primary considerations. Highly permeable soils are 
not suitable as reservoir areas, nor are soils underlain 
by cherty or gravelly material or by bedrock that contains 
crevices or caverns. Deep colluvial deposits at the foot 


Soil type and map symbol 


Adler silt loam (Ad)_..----------- Good....-.-- Fair__...---- 
Buelah fine sandy loam (Ba)----.-- Good..-.---- Good..------ 
Birds silt loam (Bd)_----------~---- Fair to good_.) Fair...-.---- 
Bosket silt loam (Bo)._..--------- Good_..----- Fair__.--..-- 
Galouey silt loam (CaA, CaB, | Good_----.-- Fair_..------ 
Ca ‘ 
Calloway silt loam, terrace (CbA, | Good..-.---- Fair... ------ 
Collins silt loam (G6) - act stiee ees! Goodscigese. Fatawch een 
Commerce silt loam (Cm, Co)------ Good..------ Paificce <ose5 


Commerce silty clay loam (Cr, Cs)- 


Crevasse loamy fine sand (Cv)----- 


Dubbs silt loam (Db)---_--------- 


Dundee silty clay Joam (Du).--.--- 


Falaya silt loam (Fa).----.-------- Good...---.-- Fair__....---- 

Forestdale silty clay loam (Fo).---- Fair__..------ Poor..-.----- 

Grenada siltloam (GrA, GrB, GrB2, | Good___.----- Fair ...22+---< 
GrB3, GrC2, GrC3). 

Henry silt loam (Hn)_------.------ Poor to fair...) Fair___...---- 

Henry silt loam, terrace (Ht)..----- Poor to fair___| Fair_._..--.-- 


See footnotes at end of table, 


Suitability as source of— 


Pall. cosas oee 


Poor to fair... 


of slopes, or alluvial deposit on flood plains, are not 
suitable because their substratum is rapidly permeable. 
If leakage from ponds is to be prevented in such areas, 
the permeable material at the site of the embankment must 
be graded away, down to impervious material, and a core 
of impervious material placed in the embankment. Soils 
that have a high shrink-swell potential, low strength and 
stability, or rapid permeability are undesirable for use 
as cores in embankments or for embankments. In Fulton 
County, all the soils on uplands are suitable for farm 
ponds. Many of the soils on bottom lands, however, are 


Taste 7.—Engineering 


Soil features affecting 


Suitability for 
highway location 


winter grading 
Sand and gravel 


Not suitable. ._.-.-.| Subject to overflow where | Poor to fair... 


not protected by levees. 


nue sand below 2 NOG Set cba d suis oe Good_.__..-- 
ect. 
Not suitable. .---..- Subject to overflow_._-_.-| Poor_......_- 
Fine sand, with 10 Nones<23 csasseeee es ee Good.__.---. 
to 30 percent silt 
or clay below 2 
feet. 
Not suitable....--.-| Perched water table dur- | Poor_._.-..... 
ing wet seasons. 
Not suitable. _------ Subject to overflow__---- Poor._-..-_.- 


Not suitable_—------ Subject to overflow_----- Poor to fair__. 


Not suitable__------ 
Not suitable. ..----- 


Subject to overflow where 
not protected by levees. 
Subject to overflow where 
not protected by levees. 
Subject to overflow 
where not proteted 
by levees. 


Fair to good. _ 


Fair to poor. _ 


Fine sand below 8 
inches, with a 
stratified layer of 
silt in places. 

Not suitable. ------- 


Subject to overflow 
where not protected 
by levees. 

Subject to overflow 
where not protected 
by levees; plastic clay 
layer at a depth of 6 
inches. 

Subject to overflow; 
high seasonal water 
table. 

Subject to overflow 
where not protected 
by levees; high 
seasonal water table; 
plastic clay layer ata 
depth of 6 inches. 

Perched seasonal water Pairicce.ccse2 
table; 0 to 12 percent 
slopes. 


Not suitable-...-.-- 


Not suitable-..---... 


Not suitable----_-.-. 


Not suitable.....-..-. 


Perched seasonal water 
table. 


Not suitable___-..---- 


Not suitable_.-.----- Subject to overflow_----- 
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not suitable; they are highly permeable, or in places, sub- 
ject to excessive seepage. 

Suitability of a soil as a site for an agricultural drainage 
system is affected by its permeability, depth to a slow y 
permeable layer, texture, and depth to seasonally hig 
water table. The soils on bottom lands, and some of those 
on uplands and terraces, need a complete drainage system. 
Generally, the soils on bottom lands that have an adequate 
outlet can be drained satisfactorily by tile systems. Tile 
drainage is not suitable for soils on uplands or terraces, 
as adequate outlets either do not exist or are not within a 
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reasonable distance. Subsurface drainage is difficult to 
establish on soils that have a slowly permeable layer near 
the surface. Such soils generally need surface drainage. 
If subsurface drainage is used on such soils, the tile lines 
should be placed above the fragipan, or slowly permeable 
layer. Generally, tile lines need to be placed closer than 
in areas where there is no fragipan. Draining these soils 
by tile is probably too expensive to be justified, except 
where high-income crops can be produced. 

Soil limitations that affect irrigation are given in table 
7. Though irrigation is not now used in the county, many 


Soil limitations affecting— 


interpretations 
Suscepti- 
bility to Erosion of 
frost action | cuts and fills 
Farm ponds 2 Agricultural drainage 
High _.---- Severe__._-_- No limitations for em- | None___--.-.------ 
bankments, but highly 
permeable, 
Moderate.._| Severe._____- Many limitations; not (Drainage, not 
suitable for ponds. needled.) 
High.--._-- Severe. ...--- Highly permeahble.____.. Outlets scarce_--..-- 
High.------ Severe._.---- Many limitations; soil ean: not 
not suitable for ponds. needed.) 
High.._.-_- Severe. __.-.- None_._----------.----- Fragipan at a denth 
of about 18 inches. 
High.__.--- Severe___--__ None____---_----------- Fragipan_.-..-.--.- 
High_-_---- Severe___--.. No limitations for em- None_.__.---.------ 
bankments; highly 
permeable. 
High_____-.- Severe. __---- Hout aele substratum in | Outlets scarce.__...- 
places. 
High._----- Severe to Permeable substratum in | Outlets scarce___-... 
moderate. places. 
Low.......- Severe. _._---- Many limitations; soil (Drainage not 
not suitable for ponds. needed.) 
High.__.-.- Moderate to Highly permeable- ---_-- (Drainage not 
severe. needed.) 
Moderate.-.| Moderate.___- Permeable substratum...| None_...------.-.- 
High....--- Severe. -.--.. No limitations for Outlets scarce_.___-- 
embankments; but 
highly permeable. 
Moderate._-| Moderate.__.. Permeable substratum__..| Outlets scarce___..-- 
High--_---- Severe-.._..- Non@2s.3.0-522e25e050-2 Poor drainage in 
least sloping areas; 
not suited to tile 
drainage. 
High____---] Severe.__-... Noniés22os2eseces2e5252 Many limitations; 
not suited to tile 
drainage. 
High__._--- Severe. ...__- None__--.------------- Many limitations; 


not suited to tile 
drainage. 


Irrigation 3 


Low moisture-holding 
capacity. 
Drainage outlets scarce... 


Shallow to compact layer. 


Shallow to compact layer_ 


Very low moisture- 
holding capacity. 


Compact layer at 2 fect; 
this layer nearer sur- 
face in the eroded soil. 


Shallow to compact layer; 
low moisture-holding 
capacity. 

Shallow to compact 
layer; low moisture- 
holding capacity. 


Terraces and diversions 
None. 


(Terraces and diversions 
not needed.) 

Poor drainage overflow 
and seasonal high 
water table. 

(Terraces and diversions 
not needed.) 


None. 
None. 


None. 


(Terraces and diversions 
not needed.) 

(Terraces and diversions 
not needed.) 

(Terraces and diversions 
not needed.) 


(Terraces and diversions 
not needed.) 


(Terraces and diversions 
not needed.) 


Some limitations because 
of wetness and overflow. 


(Terraces and diversions 
not needed.) 


No limitations; maximum 
grade will facilitate 
drainage; high erodibil- 
ity for diversion ditches. 

Terracing not needed; use 
maximum grade to 
facilitate drainage. 

Terracing not needed; use 
maximum grade to 
facilitate drainage. 
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TasLe 7.—Zngineering 


Suitability as source of— 


Soil type and map symbo)] 


Topsoil ! Road fill 
era eo (LnA, LnB, LnB2, 
n A n ie : 
Loring sity elay loam (LoB3, Loc3, |(S004--------- Pair...-..---- 
Oo . 
Memphis silt loam (MmA, MmB, 
MmB2, MmC2, MmD2, MmF). Good Fair 
Memphis ate clay loam (MpC3, |[ uu ttt ttt pm rrr 
P Men allt 10 ee ) 
atton silt loam (Pa).......------- Mp3 
Patton silt loam, overwash (Po).-.-- Good_-..----- Fair_----.---- 
Robinsonville fine sandy loam (Rm).| Good___-.-..-- Fair__..-.---- 
Robinsonville silt loam (Rn)_--.-.-.- Good-_...--.-- Fair....-.-.-- 
Robinsonville silty clay loam (Ro)--| Fair_-...-.--- Poor...-.-.-- 
Sharkey clay (Sh)__------------- 
Bd silty clay loam, overwash |Poor Beste 28 Poor_..-...-- 
So). 
Tunica clay (Tu)_-----------.---- Poor. .<se te s3 Poor.-.-...-. 
Wakeland silt loam (Wa)-....-----]| Good...-----| Fair.-------- 
Waverly-Falaya silt loams (Wf)-.--} Fair.....-.-- Fairs..2 2-22 


Suitability for 


Soil features affecting 
winter grading 


highway location 
Sand and gravel 


Not suitable..----.-- 0 to 20 percent slopes- -- -- Good.......-- 
Not suitable_._..-._- 0 to 65 percent slopes_.._- Good...-..--- 
: Subject to overflow; high 
Not suitable. ..--...- seasonal water table. Poor..----.-- 
Not suitable...._.._- Subject to overflow where | Good__-___._.- 
not protected by levees. 
Not suitable._.._.__- Subject to overflow where | Good...._.... 
not proteeted by levces. 
Not suitable......_.. Subject to overflow.....- Fairocsteccacs 
Subject to overflow where 
Not suitable._.._...- not protected by levees; | Poor.._...--- 
plastic clay soils. 
Not suitable... -.-... Subject to overflow where | Poor...---.-. 
not protected by levees; 
plastic clay layer. 
Not suitable. .-..... Subject to overflow; high | Poor......... 
seasonal water table. 
Not suitable... _.-- Subject to overflow; high | Poor..--.-... 


seasonal water table. 


1 Rating for topsoil is based on availability and suitability of 


surface soil. 


of the soils on the flood pee of the Mississippi River 
could be row irrigated if they were leveled. Many of the 
soils, both on bottom lands and uplands, are suitable for 
sprinkler irrigation. The soils most desirable for irriga- 
tion are those that are nearly level and that have a high 
moisture-supplying capacity, a deep root zone, a moderate 
rate of infilieation and a high level of fertility. Soils 
that are steep, excessively drained, poorly drained, severely 
eroded, shallow over bedrock, or shallow over a slowly 
permeable layer are the least desirable. 

Diversion ditches and terraces are needed on some soils 
of the county, and on these, the soil properties that most 
affect construction are depth to bedrock, erodibility, and 
the presence of coarse material, rock outcrop, or material 
difficult to vegetate. When terraces or diversion ditches 
are built on soils that have a fragipan, the grade should 
be sufficient to facilitate drainage. 


Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of the Soils 


This section is in two main parts. The first part lists 
the five factors of soil formation and discusses the effect 
these factors have had on soils in Fulton County. In the 
second part, the soil series are placed in their soil orders 
and great soil groups and the morphology of the soils of 
each series in the county is described. 


2 Limitations are those affecting reservoir area, and use of the 
soil as embankment material. 


Formation of Soils 


Soils are natural bodies that form a continuum on the 
land surface. They have properties that result from the 
integrated effects of climate and plant and animal life act- 
ing upon parent material as influenced by relief over 
periods of time. All five of these factors come into play 
in the formation of a soil. The relative importance of each 
differs from place to place; sometimes one is more im- 
portant and sometimes another. Climate and plant and 
animal life may vary little in a county, but there are many 
local differences in relief, parent material, and time, or 
age. 

The interrelationships among the five factors are com- 
pie the effects of any one factor are hard to determine. 

evertheless, in the paragraphs that follow, the five factors 
are discussed separately. 

Climate —Climate as a genetic factor affects the physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological relationships in the soil, pri- 
marily through the influences of rainfall and temperature. 

The soils in Fulton County formed under a climate sim- 
ilar to that of the present time. The average annual rain- 
fall is 47.4 inches, and the average annual temperature is 
58.6° F. The average growing season lasts 197 days. 
During an average winter the temperature is below freez- 
ing on about 8 days. During an average summer the 
temperature reaches 90° or above on about 55 days. 

Throughout most of the year the soils are moist. and sub- 
ject to leaching. They have, therefore, a leached, acid 
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interpretations—Continued 


Suscepti- 
bility to 
frost action 


Erosion of 
cuts and fills 
Farm ponds * 


Agricultural drainage 


Soil limitations affecting— 


Irrigation ° Terraces and diversions 


(Drainage not 


No limitations; eroded 


High__-..-- Severe__._--- NOn€ so he2osececessec3 soils have lower High erodibility. 
needed.) infiltration rate. 
A No limitations; éroded 
High_._-_-- Severe. __.-.- Noné:.c.2cs2eccesc2 sss att ate not soils have lower High erodibility. 
° infiltration rate. 
, Wet material with 
High eae Severe. __-.-. None.._.-------.----.- Outlets scarce___.._. None@s 2 sessiccsk eke seasonal high water table. 
High._..-.-| Severe___.__- Permeable substratum___. Gaevae not Noné2ziocsdsee etc siest (Terraces and diversions. 
. needed.) not needed). 
High--____- Severe. ___.. Permeable substratum.__.| (Drainage not Non@soocssceee sec ckce (Terraces and diversions 
needed.) not needed). 
Moderate..-! Severe. _..-- Permeable substratum___.| (Drainage not Low infiltration rate (Terraces and diversions 
nae ray needed.) not needed). 
n places permeable be- . . 
Low_.__---- Moderate____- low 3 feet; unstable Slow permeability _-| Low infiltration rate__.._- kT onrnece an diversions 
fill material. Bopenperess 
Low.__.---- Moderate... .. Permeable below 2 feet; | Permeable below 2 | Low infiltration rate_.._. (Terraces and diversions 
unstable fill material. feet. not needed). 
High_----.- Severe. ______ Permeable substratum.__| None.._.-------.-- Non@z2.s2sceSeemeecuce Wetness and overfiow. 
High__-___- Severe.._-..- Highly permeable_.._.-. Outlets are scarce...| None____........------ Wetness and overflow. 


§ Little acreage is suitable for surface irrigation with sprinkler 
systems, 


surface soil and an illuviated subsoil. Rainwater perco- 
lating through the profile carries dissolved soil material 
and small particles, particularly clay particles, from the 
surface soil into the subsoil, or, in some instances, com- 
pletely out of the soil. In this manner the subsoil accumu- 
ates clay minerals and iron and aluminum compounds. 
Some bases, as for example calcium, are carried out of the 
soil in the water, and the result is an acid soil. Soils that 
have recent alluvium as parent material do not show these 
changes because they have not been subjected to this leach- 
ing for a long enough time. 

Plant and animal life—Piants and animals—includin, 
micro-organisms and all other organisms that live on an 
in the soil—have an important effect on soil formation. 
They add organic matter to the soil and transfer elements 
from the subsoil to the surface soil. The animal life con- 
verts plant remains to organic matter. The organic mat- 
ter imparts a dark color and granular structure to the 
surface soil. 

Forest vegetation adds less organic matter to the soil 
than grass vegetation. Most of the soils in Fulton County 
formed under forest vegetation. Soils on the uplands 
have thin, organic and organic-mineral horizons; these 
soils formed under forests composed chiefly of upland 
oaks, poplar, hickory, black walnut, and other hardwoods. 
Soils on the flood plain of the Mississippi River also 
formed under hardwood forests—mostly bottom-land oaks, 
sweetgum, and cottonwood—but also under some cypress. 
These low-lying soils, however, have a surface soil that 


is thick and dark. Earthworms, by continually mixing 
the soil, could account for this difference between the 
horizons of the two kinds of soils, or else, cane and grass- 
like plants have had more effect than assumed. The Pat- 
ton soils, for instance, formed in silty alluvium under 
marsh plants or swamp forests and have thick, dark hori- 
zons of organic-mineral material. 

Parent material —All the soils in Fulton County formed 
in transported material. Soils on uplands developed in 
thick loess deposited by the wind. The loess is 40 to 60 
feet thick in ihe bluff area and 15 or 20 feet thick in areas 
at the eastern edge of the county. Loess is 70 to 80 per- 
cent silt, 20 to 30 percent clay, and 1 to 2 percent fine sand. 
It is sometimes described as rock flour, or floury. Soils 
on flood plains associated with the uplands formed in 
alluvium washed from the loessal uplands, and, like the 
soils on uplands, are silty. : 

The soils of the Mississippi River flood plain formed in 
deposits laid down by the river. These deposits, of mixed 
origin, consist of material from all areas that are drained 
into the Mississippi River. The deposited alluvium ranges 
widely in texture. As the river overflows, sand is dropped 
first; then, as the current slows, mostly fine sand and silt 
are deposited. Low ridges thus formed are known as 
natural levees. In areas where water is left standing for 
some time the deposits are dominantly clay. These areas 
are known as slack-water flats. 

Felief —Relief influences the formation of soils primar- 
ily through its effect upon drainage and erosion. 
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None of the soils in Fulton County formed under ex- 
cessive relief. Soil development has taken place at a 
more rapid rate than geologic erosion. On normal relief, 
well-drained soils formed that are representative of the 
Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group. 

On subnormal relief, runoff is slower than on normal 
and little material is lost through erosion, Soils of this 
county having such relief are moderately well drained 
and occur on nearly level to sloping uplands. They have 
a fragipan at a depth of about 2 feet. 

On flat or concave relief, runoff is very slow and there 
ig no natural erosion. Soils of this county having such 
relief are saturated with water during wet seasons; they 
are gray or mottled beneath the surface. On the uplands 
and stream terraces of loessal origin, the soils with such 
relief have a fragipan. 

Time.—Less time is required for a soil to develop in 
humid, warm regions than in dry or cold regions, The 
oldest soils in Fulton County are rather young geo- 
logically. The loess of this county was deposited during 


{Analyses by Soil Survey Laboratory, Soil Conservation Service, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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glaciation, 22,000 to 70,000 years ago. Many soils formed 
in parent material weathered from rocks have been in the 
process of development many times this long. The loessal 
soils of this county show comparatively strong horizon 
development, in contrast to that of the soils of the Missis- 
sippi River flood plain. On old natural levees that border 
former channels of the river, the soils show weak to mod- 
erate horizon development, but aside from these and the 
loessal soils, the soils in the county have very weak develop- 
ment because they were derived from recently deposited 
alluvium. These soils derived from alluvium have an 
accumulation of organic matter, and if poorly drained, are 
also gleyed. The accumulation of organic matter and 
gleying take place in a very short period of time. 


Laboratory Analyses 


Tables 8 and 9 show the results of laboratory analyses 
on 12 profiles. The analyses for table 8 were made by the 
Soil Survey Laboratory, Soil Conservation Service, Lin- 


Tasre 8.—Chemical and physical 


See text for methods used 


Particle size distribution, in millimeters 
no gy pt as @ International 
Soil type and location Horizon | Depth | e= | ¥ ae = | 23 S = Textural | pH 
Hu |.) @@|/us| geil os] 8 1 
sw ae ; q 2 Ss my class 
ac | #2) ee | 22 | 22) 2) 2) al ds 
ei ge |e) aa (se) S| S|] ag) 88 
pa | $4] 35 | ec | Ps 6 | ev] sSlis 
ba gv oz aT ing o> aw Sol. rts 
> 5 S ca > a 5 IF = 
{ 
Jp————— |} 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Beulah fine sandy loam: 0.1 0.1 0.3 | 17.7 | 44. 31. . 8 | 87.6 5.4 | vfsl__--_- 5.9 
0.65 mile north of West- .1) 9.1) 9.4] 316 1 41.9 | 21.0 5.0 | 88.6 4.8 | vfsl....-- 6.0 
ern School. ee all 2.3 | 381.2 | 45.6 | 17.8 5.0 | 90.7 3.1) vfsl ----- 6.1 
<.i1f sl] 2.3] 96) 47.2 | 29.5 | 13.3) 815] 4.3] vfsl____-- 6.1 
ee a1 9.4 | 10.7 | 52.7 | 314 4.7 | 89.5 4.7 | vfsl-.---- 6. 2 
<.1l} os. ] 8.4] 21] 264] 584 | 12.6 | 73.7 | 12.7 | sil_------ 5.6 
<.l a,2 8,4 / 11.7 | 482 | 32.9 6.6 | 86. 2 5.8 | vfsl-.---- 5.3 
Beulah fine sandy loam: <.i] s..] 2.2) 3b4 | 32.7 | 26.4 9.2 | 81.3 7.4 | vfsl..--.. 6.1 
50 feet north of dirt road <.lL ic .t}] 2.3 | 46.6 | 42.0 6.5 4.6 | 90.9 122) ) 4822 ee 6.2 
and 0.38 mile west of <.i] *.1] *.3 | 82.5) 47.71 156) 3.8 | 8&4) 23} Ife______- 6.0 
State road 94, 700 feet <.1fc.l .2 | 27.8 | 42.4 | 21.1) 85) 840) 3.2) vfsli... 6.0 
south of Ridge Store. <.1lj<c.l .38)745/184)] 47) 21/786) LO] feel. 6.1 
Be at wl .3 | 62.9 | 26.5 7.8 2.4 | 82.6 2.6 | fg_-.----- 6.1 
Calloway silt loam, terrace: 62.4 751.2 62 62 1.5] 863] 8&2 | 57.5] 30.4 | si... 5.4 
¥ mile south of Hickman b14)>L5 b4) 64) 14 | 83.1] 11.8 | 50.8} 33.9 | si/sil____- 5.3 
County line on State | B3m1.._.| 13-21 |>1.9 ;>14 b4/] 64 )¢15} 78.1) 16.3 | 45.5 | 34.3 | sil_------- 5.0 
road 239. B3m2___.| 21-29 b 4 bg bo 4 67 )51,5 | 67,0 | 29.1 | 37.4 | 31.5 | sicl._-_.. 5.0 
B3m3__.-| 29-41 | <.1 b, 2 b.2 64/612] 68.5 | 29.5 |) 39.0 | 30.9 | sicl..--_- 5.5 
Cllicuca. 41-50 | <.1 bol bd b2/>51.3 | 73.4 | 24.9 | 44.4 | 30.4 | sil_.----- 6. 2 
C12____.- 50-64 | <.1 b1 1 &3/}>14] 781) 20.0 | 465) 33.2 | sil--.--2_ 6.5 
Calloway silt loam, terrace: Ap...--- 0-9 b7 ]> 10 b3 bo 2 1.2 | 83.6 | 13.0] 51.1 ] 83.8 | sil__---__- 5.1 
1 mile east of Liberty | B2_-...-- 9-15 b 7 />10 b4 beg 1.1] 79.9) 16.5 | 50.7 | 30.5 | gil.---__e 4,7 
Church on State road | B8m1-_--} 15-21 }51.2 [51.7 b 5 65 )°1.4 | 81.4] 13.3 | 44.9 | 38.1 | sil.------ 5.0 
166. B3m2___-| 21-29 66 1>10 65 ’6 151.3 | 68.5 | 27.5 | 37.8 | 32.3 | sicl/sil_-..| 5.1 
B3m3..--| 29-39 b2, 6 b3 bo4]61.2 |] 70.1 | 27.2 | 38.7 | 32.8 | sicl/ail__..; 5.1 
B3m3..--| 39-46 1 b5 b3 bed }b1 1] 74.1 | 23.5 | 45.0 | 30.4 | sil.-_____ 5.3 
Sis ae ei 46-64 | <.1 b 2 b2 b4]>1.3 | 78.6 | 19.3 | 47.7 | 32.4 | sil. ----| 60 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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coln, Nebr. Data for table 9 were obtained by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Department of Agronomy, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. (8). 

Briefly described here are the methods and procedures 
used in compiling some of the data shown in fais 8 and 9. 
An italic number in parentheses following the name of 
the method or procedure indicates the publication (listed 
in Literature Cited, on page 68) that contains a discus- 
sion of that method or procedure. All data are reported 
on an oven-dry basis. 

Particle size distribution analysis (table 8): Pipette 
method (4,4). 

Particle size distribution analysis (table 9): Hydrom- 
eter method (%). 

pH (table 8): Glass electrode method—determined by 
means of a Beckman pH meter using a soil-water ratio of 
1:1 (1:5 if horizons were organic) (7, 10). 

Organic matter and exchangeable cations (tables 8 and 
9): Macro method (7). A 77.0 percent recovery factor 
was used to calculate the organic carbon percentage given 
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in table 8. The procedures followed in determining ex- 
changeable cations for table 8 deviated from the normal 
in the following ways. 


1. A 25-gram soil sample and 250 milliliters of am- 
monium acetate were used for leaching the soil 
in the extraction of cations. 

2. <A cerate titration for calctum was used rather 
than the permanganate method. 

3. Sodium and potassium were determined by 
flame spectrophotometry. 


Bulk density (table 8): Clods that were 1.5 to 2 inches 
wide and coated with a Seran solution were used to meas- 
ure bulk density. The volume of the clods was measured 
by displacement in water; the oven-dry weight was used 
to calculate the bulk density, The volume was determined, 
first, at the moisture content of the clods when received 
in the laboratory ; next, when the clods had been moistened 
by adsorption after going from air dryness to a constant 
weight on a sand capillary column under 30 centimeters 
water tension; and, finally, when the clods were oven dry. 


to obtain data on particle size distribution, pH, organic carbon, extractable cations, and bulk density] 


tou vo 
Organic matter 83 “oD Extractable cations ep Bulk density 
bea:| On (Meq. per 100 gm. of soil) 3 2) 
qa o ae &O ag a9 
2 = Zo Eten! ge | 28 Air dry 30 cm. water | Oven 
rl & a ae 22 3° tension dry 
2 | @ se| ees] Se |} ca l| ug] a] al x | 22] 22% by Sy 
2h HS | 3e5 | 3 7 fa | a |e2e! . |eeel 
S| 2] 2 | 36/288) 22 ge | $2 | 582) 8 |5eE| 8 | 8 
fo) Z Oo | & = 5 a) a fe eb | A ef tb 
Percent | Percent Percent | Percent |Meq./100 gm. Percent | Percent 
0. 43 |0. 041 0 0.6 3.2 6.8 44 Ll 2.8 (|<0.1 0.5 
24] . 027 9 ud 3.4 6.9 5. 2 11 3.31.1 .3 96 
.13 |] . 016 8 me 2.7 6.1 4.3 11 L9Y!/< .1 2 92 
HO2 Neecccte laws ces 9 6. 9 12.3 9.0 1.9 4,5 ol 4 93 
Fa ee Deere 7 3. 2 6.8 5.2 1.2 21)]< .1 v2 97 
BU omic Ste Borge 10 6.8 12. 4 7.8 2.4 5. 2 Si oh 87 
VEO Neat aaleeietes 8 4.1 8.0 47 13 3. 6 wl 4 81 
. 48 | . 049 10 ot 4.8 8.5 6.5 1.2 28)/< .1 .3 94. Te Ge wade oe oe | pie oe Seesaw eee ay 
.14)] .018 8 .6 2.4 5.3 3.8 11 24/< .1 2 96 68) asco ee eek oe esas clewcse 
. 09 | . 016 6 .6 2.9 5.6] 40; 11 LOI .1 12 95 i ee eee erie eee! nea (Ene 
Be i eee [arene 8 4.5 8.4 5. 9 1.5 2.6 wl 2: 92 PO iets e hess cnae tie Me ares ahd ene tact atm ae 
NOG lee ibe Soe 16 2.0 3.9} 29 -8) LQ) 01 a1 97 16: |bocsoe| ested OU he Mend es ee 
605) |>seecu]Seeses .6 2. 2 4.4] 3.2 -8/ 1.6 .1 al 95 6 ete ae) epee (Aces cetn| (eee he eeesiarsee 
62 | . 068 9] 1.6 4,4 62/ 3.0] 10/) 47) <1 2 68 47 lescuel ee see toes ef oe 
22 | . 031 7} LS 5.7 71) 36) 15!| 45 od -1 75 54] 7.0) 1.43} 27,1] 1.36] 1.40 
10 | . 024 4 2.1 7.2 9. 4 3.3 3. 2 6.4 at 2 72 52 4.4 |91.59 | 23.7] 1.49 141.58 
12 | . 031 4 2.1 13. 6 17 6. 2 86 7.9 e2 .4 86 OO |ceubicleceutlyosgeclenat erie chaws 
ia eee eee 1.8 13. 9 19.3 7.8) 111 5.5 Lee .4 101 78 4.3) 1.66 | 27.4; 1.48 |41. 68 
Bb eee ears 18 12.2 17.3 7.4] 10.0 3. 8 2 4 104 B2uossend|acctscleco tek |teuel a] 2 soe 
OF xen eccloceee 1.6 10.7 15. 8 7.3 8.3 3. 6 2 4 102 82 5.4] 1,58 | 30.1 | 1.42 1. 56 
. 74 | . 083 9 1.3 5. 6 77 2.9 11 74 1 2 56 OO aaeees | face hls Slice oe ee Sek 
.19 | . 037 §|] 1.7 7.3 84] 21 10] 8&8 el <2 40 28 | 3.4] 1.58 | 25.6] 1.50] 1.58 
. 09 | . 026 3/ 22 71 8&8] 12; L5; 8&8 a) .2 35 26] 5.7] 1.64) 24.3} 1.58] (1. 67 
.12] . 031 4 2.0 13.7 16.9 2.6 5.3 | 13.2 i 3 53 40 4.6 / 1.66 | 24.6 | 1. 52 1. 68 
¢dQ: |oenteslecceus 1.8 13. 6 17.7 3.7 6.8} 11.0 1.0 .3 67 52 4.5 | 1.62 | 28.4 | 1.48 1, 64 
“O6o)o 22282) cer es 19 13.0 17.6] 48] 74) 79; 12 .4 78 64 oe oleae oe eee oe ee [ee 
PAO ee |e oe 19 11.4 16.81 581 76] &3] 12 14 95 74) 4.2) 1.55 | 31.2 {1.38} 1,57 
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Taste 8.—Chemical and physical 
[Analyses by Soil Survey Laboratory, Soil Conservation Service, Lincoln, Nebr. See text for methods used 


Particle size distribution, in millimeters 
2 3 el ee a International 
Soil type and location Horizon | Depth | o= | v as = a8 2 ms Textural | pH 
fi / 2.1 #8 lec) #3! 8] 8 class 
gy | 82) ac | ge | 221 3] 2) asi a8 
Sg] eq | 22) 8} ee) 8) S| ag) 88 
pa | G4) ds] es) psi us| ev] s8l_se 
1] Q 7 ow a= oOo” = oie [Oo Bee 
> 8 a i) > i/o) ian 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Dundee silty clay loam: °O0.1/°3.5]°1 8 /°40/°93 | 53.2] 281 | 24.5 7 
% mile west of State road o1/°2.0)°1.2 /°2.9]¢7.3 | 52.8 | 33.7 | 20.7 . 6 
11, % mile north of <.1 3 £3 /°1.4 \°11.7] 41.3 | 45.0 | 26.6 9 
Tennessee line. 02 ° 2 93 /°2.2 [°23.0} 39.7 | 34.4 | 48.1 .9 
<1 ° 2 05 /°2.4 [°25.0/] 46.5 | 25.4 | 57.8 2 
a1 65 |°2.6 (¢21, 4 j°14.1) 36.7 | 24.6] 45.0 . 2 
Pa 1 -5 | 414) 441] 8&9) 5&0] 880 ii) 
Dundee silty clay loam: <1 6,2 63 />15/'20] 54.0] 42.0] 10.6 3 
¥ mile east of State road <.l b 1 BSaib11)/513 | 43.4] 53.8 77 7 
311, 4% mile north of <.l1 ba b3}>25/55.5)} 41.1] 50.5] 214 5 
Tennessee line. <1 b1]e ud j917.6 [°19.4 | 289 | 32.9 |] 47.4 7 
<1 62 ]°2.1 | 30.0} 29.6) 17.0] 21.1] 64.0 0 
<.1 .4113.7 | 44.7] 22.6)109] 7.7] 514 4 
Patton silt loam: 1] 83 b1 62) 13] 81.6) 164 | 50.5 . 9 
mile east of State bt bl 1 b2/e11) 793) 191) 49.1 1 
road 289 on State road 03 4 2 62 /e¢11 | 79.2) 186] 49.3 3 
116. b 4 bd b.2 b2)°1.0] 71.5 | 26.3 |) 38.8 . 6 
b.3 5 b2 b2/°1.0] 74.9] 22,9] 41.4 0 
b5 b’8 3 b4/°1.0] 77.0] 20.0] 44.3 1 
Patton silt loam: 62 63 bl b62/°1.2] 80.8] 17.2 | 47.4 3 
% mile south of State 63 b6 63 b4/¢°1.3 |] 75.0] 22.1 | 45.3 . 5 
road 94, first road east b, 2 bb b4 b5)el11 | 68.6] 287 | 40.7 . 6 
of Mud Creek Bridge, Bd b.2 b2 b4/°1.0] 66.8 | 31.3 | 39.2 7 
4% miles east of Hick- b.2 63 6.2 b4/e1.4 | 73.6 | 23.9 | 43.9 wl 
man, <1 63 63 44/¢15) 78:81 187] 474 .1 
Sharkey silty clay: 
150 feet north of State <1 bi bl b 4 b8 |} 583] 40.3] 10.1 5 
road 925, 500 feet <1] <ul bl B38; 25] 57.4] 41.7] 9.2 . 6 
west of Owens Slough. <.1l} <1 bl 63 »b 7 | 52.7 | 46.2 | 10.0 . 8 
bt b.2 b.2 65/510) 52.0 | 460] 14.4 . 8 
b 1 bo b3 b8)>15 | 47.6) 49.4) 143 7 
<ul b2 b2] %5)510] 48.1] 500] 146 .0 
Sharkey silty clay: 
500 feet west of State <1 03 b6}>16)513 |) 485) 477] 8&2 i 7 
road 94, % mile north <.1 b2 bo ]>15)>12 | 47,1 | 49.7 7.5 é i 9 
of Tennessee line. ral b1 6.3 bg 7 | 49.4] 486] 7.7 . i 1 
Cc <1 6,3 b4 b 8 b6 | 49.3 | 48.6 9.0 : i .1 
> 1 6.2 6.3 b4) 65] 50.0] 48.6) 11.2 2 i . 6 
ed bi bod b2] %02] 47.8) 51.6] 66 : i 2 
« Few mica flakes. 4 Duplicate clods exceed confidence limit of +0.005 gram per cubic 
b Many Fe-Mn? concretions. centimeter and range to +0.10 gram per cubic centimeter, 


* Common Fe-Mn? concretions. 
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characteristics of some representative soils—Continued 
to obtain data on particle size distribution, pH, organic carbon, extractable cations, and bulk density] 


4 a 
Organic matter 8 8 ao Extractable cations a Bulk density 
~g SZ (Meq. per 100 gm. of soil) 4 3 
2 
B 3 Be : BS 8k gs 30 cm ter | O 
: as] Se | g i . water | Oven 
= % g5 AZ a 2 re 8 peat tension dry 
Ss | az | 9S S$. H N BS BS 
a | & Bo) Bat, |- ae. eee Me a| K | So) 2g |82. #2 
a 2 oy Bos 33 7, @ $25 3 82 z 3 3 
e | # | 2 | | eee) Ba go | g2 |5Hs| & |58e) S | 8 
° a 1S) omy a 16) (oa) a) fy eb | Ae oh ab 
Percent | Percent Percent | Percent |Afeg./100gm Percent | Percent 
1. 56 |0. 138 11 1.6 9 0.2 | 14.0 3.3 7.9 0.1 0.6} 89] 69 |---.--]-.----|------]------|------ 
1. 1.6 14.9 22.3] 154) 46) 91 1 .6 93 69} 3.8] 1.67 | 23.5] 1.54] 1.69 
. 1.6 19.5 28.0 | 17.1 5.3 | 12.8 2 8 84 65 5.4] 1.70 | 27.0] 1, 42 1. 68 
: 1,2 15.0 22.4) 12.8; 5.1] 104 .2 .6 83 643) eco csl od ec leeanas [bees cic] eee 
2 1.2 11.8 17.9|/ 114; 41/] 7.0 2 5 90 70 | 3.0] 1.59 | 262|1.44) 1.58 
: 12 10. 9 16.9; 109] 42) 65 2 .6 93 WN eee lowe ket es ce leece eels ace 
3 at 2. 8 6.0 3. 9 1.7 2.4 1 2 98 FA lsicdiniwml ee eoe nines keh |Raeeesle eats 
1. 2.1 19. 4 25.5 | 21.7 4.5 7.5 ed 1.0 107 Te leiowe. vocec cure wa ea teeel ne dees: 
* 19 22,1 29.8 | 16.5 5.7 | 17.2 wl 9 78 57 1,24) 7168 | o soc fesse en |sotese 
1.7 21.6 29.8 | 12.4 5.8] 19.4 ol .8 64 50 6.2) W14 |paccccleteevnleneews 
1.3 13.4 20, 4 9.5 4.6 | 10.3 a1 .6 72 59 3,2) 1.79 | 22,9 | 1.53 1.77 
.9 8.7 14.2] 79| 36] 57 1 .4 84 68) |avsccthes fee ea hetor el Senos 
.6 3.6 6.0 3. 6 17 2.6 aL 2 93 68sec ccecleu Sees ol oussleoetel see eee 
1.28 | .117 11 1.0 7.9 15. 0 9. 6 4.0 5, 2 1 4 94 73 5.1 £1. 66 | 23.9 j£1.45 | £1. 57 
1. 02 | . 093 11 .7 10. 0 18.3 | 12,0 5. 6 4.5 1 .3 98 80 2.9) 1.48 | 28.0 / 1.34 1.47 
. 73 | .070 10 11 8.9 16.1 | 10.0 5. 6 3. 6 wl 3 99 BS tenes oes cles aes ee 
O2. es secelSeccue 16 13. 5 21.2) 12.3 8.7 3.1 a, 5 102 87 8.8 | 1.72 | 25.6 | 1.48 1, 70 
Ph |Zecseel access 1.5 11. 8 20.4 | 12,1 8.9 2.2 1 6 106 OL leeouec|aee wot sete se foc r ee ee 
<8: [Leer ol estes 1.2 10. 2 17.7| 107) 727) 24 1 .4 | 107 89 | 2,6] 1.65 | 26.3] 1.50] 1.64 
1.42 | .121 12] 1.0 8.8 17.4/,13.4] 39] 43 -1 -3 | 102 80| 4.0] 1.56] 25.9] 1.40] 1.52 
1. 03 | . 086 12] 10 ILI 19.3) 142] 45] 46 1 .3 99 80) 3.7] 1.58) 32.0] 1.44) 1.56 
. 68 | . 065 10} 12 13. 9 22.2/148) 7.91 38 .1 -4] 104 86. [oe 22 3 seo oe oe ae sees Se oS 
. 46 | . 049 9; LI 15. 3 24.3; 163) 96] 34 al -4] 109 88 | 3.9 [©1.62 | 27.4] 1.412) 1.62 
oBl, loeseée[eeeses 1.3 11.9 20.9/141] 86] 22 ck .3 |] 110 OL os ceclecencel sane aloes eealetee 
py Gs Perera Pose 1.5 10.0 17.3} 11.2] 71) 19 .l -5] 109 91 | 2.6] 1.64] 26.4] 1.49) 1.64 
1,54], 134 11] 2.2 16.5 25.5} 20.3] 65] &8 ol. .8] 109 83: (2cacce|schieclessetelee tee be otses 
1. 48 134 Ml 2.2 18.3 25.6 | 21.0 6.8 5.8 1 8 108 83 4.5 | 1. 76. [onan | os enwn|nneees 
1, 44 136 10 2.0 21.7 28. 8 | 25.9 6. 2 5.1 2 8 115 87 4,8 | 1.66 |...---|------|------ 
1.10 | . 107 10 2.0 22, 4 30.0 | 25.5 7.0 6.0 .2 1.0 112 85 9,65) 172 Able veelene coal eeeden. 
Ae en eee reer 2.1 21.2 30.7 | 25.7 7.9 5.1 eae 11 114 87 (s-s2ee| sence s)|-cesec|- oie t|scceee 
46 |ooces]eescu- 1.8 22.5 30.5 | 26.4 71 3.9 3 1.0 114 OO | oc acwimcs x emieite Sn enn eae atieie ee 
1.91 | . 182 10} 24 20. 0 28.1) 20.8! 84] 10.7 1 11 108 Ta | Sooo bee See cle geeais | oaeiea|sect ee 
1, 66 | . 163 10 2.4 22, 2 27.9 | 20.7 6.7 | 10.4 2 10 102 73 4.61 178 toc een seen theeeeee 
. 74 | . 087 8 2.0 21.4 27.6] 16.3 7.0) 128 .4 8 89 66 4.3 | 1.69 |_-...-j/------]------ 
. 51 | . 068 8 18 19, 9 28.3 | 15.7 8.0] 11.3 .7 10 90 69: |e o2ecleeeseo|eeacce|scsees|-ooese 
43. (Scoueslecesee 1.4 20, 9 31.7] 19.7 | 11.0 8. 2 1.4 10 104 BO cece ence tedetes oemerlasce ea 
644 Woo s25| i s2h. 1.6 22.0 38.1) 23.0) 144) 32) 21 -9 | 106 98) lascocs|eawet eed auiceedecosae 
¢ Few Fe-Mn? concretions. « Duplicate clods exceed the confidence limit of + 0.005 gram per 


t Single clod determination. cubic centimeter and ranges to+0.07 gram per cubic centimeter. 
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TaBLe 9.—Chemical and physical 


[Analyses by the Agricultural Experiment Station, Department of Agronomy, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Cation 
Soil type and location Horizon Organic Soluble | exchange 
matter {phosphorus} capacity 
Parts per Meg./100 
Memphis silt loam: Inches million th 
5% miles east of Hickman and 2% miles west of | Al__.....---------- 0-2 6.6 6.14 28. 6 13, 42 
Cayce. BQ ost cew seus 4.5 10.7 6.14 
B21 so ok G58 ee 5.3 40. 4 7. 00 
B22: ese ekelces tee 5.1 42.7 14. 50 
B23 oc te seis nek 5.1 44, 3 16. 15 
Clonee eee ost 5.1 35. 6 14, 58 
C2exccace ostecccct 5.0 27.9 15. 18 
Loring silt loam: 
100 yards south of U:S. bypass, 300 yards west of | Al..-_.----------- 4.5 3. 8 6. 04 
railroad yard. North side of Fulton. AQ ec ice ste ccoas 4.9 12.2 6. 67 
Blisccsecsecscct ee 4.9 6.4 11. 32 
Blea. sins use 5.0 7.2 12. 32 
| 5) ee eee ae eae 5.0 42. 8 16. 61 
B8mlo sees se etee 4.8 34, 3 13. 84 
B3m2__.-..---_---- 4.9 37, 2 12. 70 
B3m3..-.---------- 4.7 34. 3 12, 33 
Chez Lh seeker oie A 4.6 38. 6 11, 44 
Op ee ee ae 5.3 32. 3 12. 89 


Morphology and Classification of the Soils 


One of the objectives of a soil survey is to develop a tax- 
onomic classification that will show the relationship of 
the soils in an area to one another and to soils in other 
areas. Such a classification, based on common charac- 
teristics, is necessary because there are so many kinds of 
soils that it would be difficult to remember the charac- 
teristics of all of them. If soils are placed in a few groups, 
each group having selected characteristics in common, 
their general nature can be remembered more easily. 

In the comprehensive system of soil classification cur- 
rently followed in the United States (13, 74), soils are 
placed in six categories. Beginning with the highest, the 
six categories are as follows: order, suborder, great soil 
group, family, series, and type. In the highest category, 
all the soils in the county are grouped into three orders— 
zonal, intrazonal, and azonal—whereas thousands of soil 
types are recognized in the lowest category. The cate- 
gories of suborder and family have never been fully de- 
veloped. and thus have been little used. Attention has 
been given mainly to the classification of soils into soil 
types and series within counties or comparable areas and 
to the subsequent grouping of series into great soil groups 
and soil orders. 

The lower categories of taxonomic soil classification, the 
series and types, are explained in the section “How Soils 
Are Named, Mapped, and Classified.” The soil phase, 
a subdivision of the soil type made on the basis of factors 
significant in management but not significant in taxonomic 
classification, is also explained in that section. 

In table 10 the soil series of this county are arranged by 
orders and great soil groups, and some distinguishing 
characteristics of each soil series are shown. Following 


the table, the characteristics of each order, great soil 
erouP and series are described in detail. A cease 
profile of a soil in each series, and the permissible range of 
characteristics for each series, are given. 

Unless indicated otherwise, the colors described in the 
profiles are those of a moist soil, When the soil material 
is dry, the color values are one or two units higher than 
when the soil is moist. 


Zonal soils 


The zonal order consists of soils having well-developed 
genetically related horizons that reflect the influence o 
climate and living organisms in their formation. Gen- 
erally, these soils are well drained, and their parent 
material is not extreme in either texture or composition. 
The only zonal soils in Fulton County are those in 
the Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil group, and they 
occupy about 40 percent of the county. 


GRAY-BROWN PODZOLIC SOILS 


In this great soil group are zonal soils that developed 
under deciduous forest in a humid, temperate climate. 
These soils have a thin layer of organic material that over- 
lies a thin, dark layer of organic-mineral material. Be- 
low that is a grayish-brown, leached layer that rests upon 
a brown, illuviated layer. Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 
occupy about 40 percent of the county. 

Memphis soils are representative of the Gray-Brown 
Podzolic group. Memphis soils are well drained; they 
developed in thick loessal deposits on the uplands. Their 
slope range is 0 to 65 percent. In a virgin profile of these 
soils, the A. horizon consists of a thin organic Jayer and a 
dark organic-mineral layer on top of a layer of leached 
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characteristics of some representative soils 


See text for methods used to obtain data on organic matter, cation exchange capacity, and particle size distribution] 


soil material. 
have been intermixed by cultivation to form an Ap horizon. 
The A horizon is silt loam. The B2 horizon is silty clay 
loam. Laboratory data (see table 9) show that there 
is twice as much clay in the B horizon as in the A 


For the most part, these three subhorizons 


horizon. Because of the uniform texture of the loessal 
deposits from which these soils formed, there is little doubt 
that translocation of clay from the A horizon to the B 
horizon has taken place. Continuous clay films are on 
most ped surfaces in the B horizon. Laboratory data also 
show base saturation to be more than 50 percent in all 
horizons except the A horizon. The C horizon is silt 
loam, and in the bluffs where deep cuts can be studied, the 
loess is calcareous below a depth of 20 feet. 

Memphis series—The following is a representative pro- 
file of Memphis silt loam, 2 te 6 percent slopes, in a moist, 
cultivated area. 


A,—0 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, fine 
and medium, granular structure; very friable; abun- 
dant, small roots ; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth bound- 
ary. 6to10 inches thick. 

B,—8 to 13 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; 

weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; abun- 

dant, small roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 3to7 inches thick. 

to 26 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; 

moderate, fine and medium, angular blocky structure; 

thin, continuous clay films; firm; common, small roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 

20 inches thick. 

Bu—26 to 86 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) light silty clay loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, angular blocky structure; 
few to common clay films; friable to firm; few, brown 
(1OYR 6/3) silt coatings; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 6 to 14 inches thick. 

Bs—36 to 45 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) to dark yellowish- 
brown (10YR 4/4) heavy silt loam; weak, fine and 


Ba—13 
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medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; com- 
mon, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) silt coatings; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 5 to 12 
inches thick. 

C—45 to 60 inches +, dark yellowish-brown (10¥R 4/4) silt 
loam; common, fine and medium, faint mottles of 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2); massive; friable to 
very friable; very strongly acid. Several feet thick. 


Range in characteristics: The A, horizon ranges from dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) to brown (10YR 5/8). Some profiles do not 
have a B; horizon, and the Ba horizon is frequently absent. The 
Ba and Bz horizons range from reddish brown to dark yellowish 
brown. In some profiles, the C horizon is free of mottles, but in 
others, it has many coarse mottles. The C horizon ranges from 
10 to 50 feet in thickness and, in places, is calcareous below a 
depth of 20 feet. 

Dundee and Dubbs soils are in the Gray-Brown Pod- 
zolic great soil group. These soils developed in stratified 
material on old natural levees that border former channels 
of the Mississippi River. Nearly all of these soils are 
cropped. No evidence of an A2 horizon was found. 
These soils appear to be younger than Memphis soils, and 
their horizons are not so well defined. ; 

The Dundee soils are moderately well drained to some- 
what poorly drained. Their slope range is 0 to 3 percent. 
Translocation of clay from one horizon to another is 
evidenced by the presence of continuous clay films on Ped 
surfaces in the B horizon. Laboratory data (see table 8 
on page 50) show that in one profile the B21 horizon has 
about 17 percent more clay than the A horizon. In 
another profile, however, the difference was only 8 percent. 
The solum is underlain by sandy material. . 

Dundee series —The following is a representative pro- 
file of Dundee silty clay loam in a moist, cultivated area. 

A,—0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) light 
silty clay loam; moderate, fine, granular structure; 
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Taste 10.—Characteristics and 


Order, great soil group, and soil series 


Zonal Order 
Gray-Brown Podzolic soils: 
Central concept— 
Memphis -2.cssecsecvesscecesselteosa ot 


With some properties of Prairie soils— 
Bosket 


With fragipans— 
Grenadas. ons seco see ec eset tees 


Intrazonal Order 
Planosols: 
Calloway>.oc2sdsiccuesteteesssccesessss 


Humic Gley soils: 
Pattone 2a 2ooen et ae Stes soe eS etoe 


Waverlyi-cescudlcueceesset nce ccseecces 


Grumusels: 
With some properties of Alluvial soils— 
Sharkey 2 ecollobse ote ee cseee duces e 


UNC R ean ee ae ee a ema een eees eaels 


Azonal Order 
Alluvial soils: 
Central concept— 
Ad 


be a properties of Low-Humic Gley soils— 


Brief profile description 


Brown silt loam over brown silty clay loam_._----.--- 


Very dark grayish-brown silt loam over silty clay loam; 
underlain by coarser textured material. 

Very dark grayish-brown silt loam over silty clay; 
underlain by coarser textured material. 

Very dark grayish-brown silty clay loam over yellow or 
grayish-brown silty clay that grades to dark gray; 
underlain by coarser textured material at a depth of 
30 to 36 inches. 


Brown silt loam over yellowish-brown gilt loam; under- 
lain at a depth of 2 feet by a gravish fragipan that is 
firm and brittle. 

Brown silt loam over brown silty clay loam; underlain 
at a depth of 32 inches by a weak fragipan with 
brownish mottles. 


Dark grayish-brown silt loam over silt loam, mottled 
with yellowish brown; underlain at a depth of 17 
inches by a firm and brittle fragipan of grayish silt 
loam or silty clay loam. 

Thin, very dark gray silt loam over grayish silt loam; 
underlain by a firm and brittle, grayish fragipan at 
a depth of 14 inches. 


Thick, very dark grayish-brown or black silt loam over 
grayish silty clay loam; underlain by mottled, 
grayish or olive silt loam. 


Mottled, grayish-brown silt loam over mottled, grayish 
silt loam. 

Very dark grayish-brown silty clay loam over grayish 
clay; underlain by coarser material at a depth of 40 
to 50 inches. 

Thin, mottled, grayish-brown silt loam underlain by 
silt loam mottled with gray. 


Very dark grayish-brown silty clay over grayish clay 
that is more than 3 feet thick: 

Very dark grayish-brown silty clay over grayish clay; 
underlain by coarser material at a depth of 2 to 3 feet. 


Brown silt loam, mottled at a depth of 20 inches and 
gleyed at 30 inches. 

Very dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam over brown- 
ish fine sandy loam or loamy fine sand. 

Brown silt loam, mottled at a depth of 20 inches and 
gleyed at 30 inches. 

Very dark grey ich Drown silt loam underlain by gray- 
ish, mottled silt loam; gleyed at a depth of 14 to 24 
inches. 

Dark grayish-brown loamy fine sand over fine sand___- 


Very dark grayish-brown silt loam underlain by sandy 
material at a depth of 2 feet. 


Mottled, brown silt loam underlain at a depth of 15 
inches by mottled, grayish silt loam; acid reaction. 
Mottled, brown silt loam underlain at a depth of 15 
inches by mottled, gray silt loam; neutral reaction. 


Position 


Terrace._..-.-------- 
Terrace__._---------- 


Terrace....---------- 


Upland or terrace----- 


Upland or terrace. ---- 


Low terrace__-__--.--- 


Bottom land__-.----.. 


Low terrace._--.--..-- 


Bottom land__-------- 


Bottom land....--.--- 
Bottom land__-------- 


Bottom land__--..-_.- 
Bottom land__-..----- 


Bottom land......-._. 
Bottom land____--.__- 


genetic relationships of soil series 
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Soil drainage 


Well drained.......-....--.-----------------. 


Well drainedscs..2cessoseneesscenceeceeeees 
Well drained to moderately well drained.___---- 


Moderately well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained. 


Moderately well drained_.........-.----------- 


Well drained to moderately well drained_...-.-- 


Somewhat poorly drained._._----------------- 


Poorly drained.__._.--.---------------------- 


Very poorly drained 


Poorly drained__.-..----..------------------- 


Somewhat poorly drained to poorly drained__-__-_- 


Poorly drained.......--.-------.------------- 


Poorly drained_...-..-.---------------------- 


Somewhat poorly drained_..__--__--.--------- 


Moderately well drained____.__--------------- 
Somewhat excessively drained_....------------ 
Moderately well drained__.-_----------------- 


Moderately well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained. 


Excessively drained__.._..-..-.-.--.---------- 
Well drained to moderately well drained__._---- 


Somewhat poorly drained.___.......---------- 
Somewhat poorly drained_____---------------- 


Slope 
range 


Percent 


0 to 65 


Oto 4 
0 to 4 
Oto 4 


0 to 12 


0 to 20 


0 to 6 


0 to 2 


0 to 2 


Oto 2 
0to 4 


0 to 2 


Otol 
0 to 2 


0 to 4 
0 to 4 
0to 4 
0 to 2 


0 to 4 
0 to 2 


0 to 2 
0 to 2 


Parent material Degree of profile 


development 
TiOG88 5.3 swale ide ccc ehneneesa loess byeceuoSs Moderate. 
Alluvium deposited by the Mississippi River_-.--- Weak 
Alluvium deposited by the Mississippi River-_----- Weak 


Alluvium deposited by the Mississippi River__--_-- 


LOGS8 2 ceant Uwicocsweene ete sereeev es ote eee Strong 
LOGS8 toes costes ss tebe st ot eels Se Moderate. 
WooGSS ose eos ete sec eb scccec hese sea eh beed Strong. 
LoGs82 occu ee ee oe eee he Strong 
Neutral silty alluvium from loess__.--.---------- Weak 
Recent alluvium from loess..-.---.--.----.----- Very weak. 
Alluvium deposited by the Mississippi River--..-- Weak. 
Recent alluvium from loess__....----.---------- Very weak. 
Alluvium deposited by the Mississippi River---.--- Very weak. 
Alluvium deposited by the Mississippi River--_-__- Very weak. 
Alluvium from calcareous loess_.__..------------ Very weak. 
Alluvium deposited by the Mississippi River- _---- Weak. 
Acid alluvium from loess.._...----------------- Very weak. 
Alluvium deposited by the Mississippi River__...- Very weak. 
Alluvium deposited by the Mississippi River------ Very weak. 
Alluvium deposited by the Mississippi River------ Very weak. 
Acid alluvium from loess._.---------------.---- Very weak. 
Alluvium from calcareous loess__---.------------ Very weak. 
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friable; abundant, small roots; slightly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

B,—8 to 12 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 3/4) silty 
clay; few, fine, faint mottles of grayish brown (10YR 
6/2); strong, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
continuous clay films; firm; common, dark-brown con- 
cretions; abundant, small roots; sightly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

Ba—12 to 20 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay 
to clay; few, fine, distinct mottles of brown (7.5YR 
4/4) ; moderate, medium, blocky and subangular blocky 
structure; continuous clay films; firm to very firm; 
common, dark-brown or black concretions; abundant, 
smal]l roots; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
6 to 12 inches thick. 

B2—-20 to 30 inches, ailty clay loam with dark-gray (10YR 
4/1) ped surfaces and mottled, dark-gray (10YR 
4/1) to grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) and brown (7.5YR 
4/4) ped interiors: mottles are fine and distinct; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; continu- 
ous clay films; firm; common, dark-brown or black 
concretions; plentiful, small roots; medium acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 8 to 15 inches thick. 

B:—30 to 40 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) to grayish-brown 
(2.5¥ 5/2) loam; many, medium, distinct mottles of 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) or dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4); weak, medium, blocky structure; few, patchy 
clay films; common, dark-brown or black concretions; 
plentiful, small roots; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 15 inches thick. 

D.:—40 to 50 inches +, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) and dark 
yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) fine sandy loam with 
medium, distinct mottles; massive; very friable; 
medium acid. 

Range in characteristics: Some profiles do not have a B, horizon. 
In some profiles there is an Ais horizon 4 to 8 inches thick . The Bu 
horizon ranges from dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) to dark brown 
(10¥R 3/3) and very dark grayish brown (10YR 8/2), with com- 
mon, medium, faint mottles or ped Interiors of dark grayish brown. 
The B; horizon ranges from loam to fine sandy clay loam. The B: 
and D horizons are absent from some profiles, In their place is a 
layer of silt loam that extends to a depth of 48 inches, Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to neutral. 


The Dubbs soils are well drained to moderately well 
drained. Their slope range is 0 to 4 percent. The con- 
tinuous clay films on ped surfaces in the B horizon indi- 
cate that clay is carried down from one horizon to another. 
Laboratory data from other States show that the B horizon 
has from 10 to 20 percent more clay than the A horizon. 
The B horizon in the Dubbs soils 1s not as thick nor so 
well developed as that in the Dundee soils. 

Dubbs series —The following is a representative profile 
of Dubbs silt loam in a moist, cultivated area. 


A,—0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) silt 
loam; moderate, medium, granular structure; very 
friable; abundant, small roots; slightly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 6 to 8 inches thick. 

B:—6 to 14 inches, dark-brown (10YR 8/2) silty clay loam; 
brown (10YR 4/3) ped interiors; moderate, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; continuous clay films; firm; 
abundant, small roots; slightly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 4 to 12 inches thick. 

Ba—14 to 24 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 8/4) silty 
clay loam ; common, fine, faint mottles of dark grayish 
brown (2.5Y 4/2) ; weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; common, discontinuous clay films; firm; slightly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 6 to 12 inches thick. 

Bs—24 to 36 inches, brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam ; common, fine, 
faint mottles of dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) ; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
aver ok acid; clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 14 inches 

ck. 

D.—36 to 48 inches +, brown (10YR 4/3) very fine sandy loam; 
massive; very friable; medium acid. 

Range in characteristics: The By horizon ranges from sllty clay 
loam to silty clay. The Bs horizon is absent in some places. The 
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B, horizon ranges from dark brown and dark yellowish brown to 
dark grayish brown. The Bs horizon ranges from silt loam to loam 
and is absent from some profiles, in which case the Bz horizon 
abruptly overlies the D, horizon. The D, horizon ranges from brown 
(LOYR 4/3) to brown (10 YR 5/3) and dark grayish brown (10Y¥R 
4/2) and is mottled in- places, Some profiles have a Du horizon of 
loamy fine sand or fine sandy loam, Depth to the D; horizon ranges 
from 24 to 40 inches. 

Both the Dundee and Dubbs soils have o thicker and 
darker horizon (Al or Ap) of organic-mineral material, 
and less evidence of a leached horizon (A2) than is normal 
for Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. In some profiles it is evi- 
dent that the organic matter has moved from the A horizon 
to the upper part of the B horizon. The Dubbs and 
Dundee soils have several characteristics of Prairie soils 
and can be considered as intergrades. Laboratory data 
show base saturation to be nearly 70 percent in all horizons 
in both the Dundee and Dobbs soils. : 

Bosket soils are in the Gray-Brown Podzolic great 
soil group. They have weak profile development. These 
soils developed in stratified, old alluvium on old natural 
levees that border former channels of the Mississippi 
River. They are well drained and have a thinner solum 
than the Dubbs or Dundee soils. Bosket soils are under- 
lain by sandy material at a depth of 18 to 27 inches. These 
soils have a dark, organic-mineral horizon (Ap). No evi- 
dence of a leached horizon was found. The illuviated 
horizon is rather thin, but clay films on ped surfaces show 
the downward movement of clay. The Bosket soils have 
characteristics of Prairie soils and can be considered as 
intergrades. . : 

Bosket series —The following is a representative profile 
of Bosket silt loam in a moist, cultivated area. 

A,;—0O to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 38/2) sflt 
loam; moderate, medium, granular structure; very 
friable; abundant, small roots; slightly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 5 to 9 inches thick. 

B,—8 to 18 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) to 
dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular and angular blocky struc- 
ture; common clay films; firm; abundant, small roots; 
common, small pores; slightly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 12 inches thick. 

B;—18 to 24 inches, brown (10YR 4/8) loam; weak, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; few, patchy 
clay films; friable; plentiful, small roota; medium 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick, 

Dy—24 to 86 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) to dark yellowish- 
brown (10YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; massive; very 
friable; medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 10 
to 20 inches thick. 

Du—36 to 48 inches +, brown (10YR 5/3) to yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/4) loamy fine sand or fine sand; massive or 
single grain; very friable or loose; medium acid. 

Range in characteristics: Some profiles have a black Aw 
horizon 4 to 8 inches thick. The Bs horizon ranges from brown 
(10YR 4/3) to dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2), The Du horizon 
ranges from brown (10YR 4/3) to brown (10¥R 5/38) ; its texture 
ranges from very fine sandy loam to fine sand. The Ds horizon 
ranges from brown (10YR 5/3) to yellowish brown (10Y¥R 6/4) 
to pale brown (10YR 6/3); its texture ranges from fine sandy 
loam to sand. Depth to the Diu horizon ranges from 18 to 27 
inches. 

Grenada and Loring soils are in the Gray-Brown Pod- 
zolic great soil group. They havea fragipan. These soils 
developed in thick loessal deposits on uplands; most areas 
have been cropped. 

The Grenada soils are moderately well drained. Their 
slope range is 0 to 12 percent. The strongly developed 
horizon is at a depth of about 2 feet. In virgin areas the 
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Grenada soils have o thin organic layer, a thin dark 
organic-mineral layer, and a leached layer, all in the A 
horizon. For the most part, these layers have been inter- 
mixed by cultivation to form an Ap horizon. The B 
horizon has about 10 percent more clay than the A horizon, 
and has a few clay films, which indicates that the clay has 
moved down from the A horizon. The greatest clay ac- 
cumulation, however, is in the fragipan (B3m2). The 
upper part of the fragipan (B3m1) shows a loss of clay. 
Therefore, Grenada soils have some properties of a 
bisequum profile. The fragipan is very firm, brittle, and 
compact. In this respect, Grenada soils are like Planosols. 

Laboratory data show that base saturation is low but 
increases with depth. 

Grenada series —The following is a representative pro- 
file of Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, in a moist, 
cultivated area. 


A,—0 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; abundant, small 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 6 to 
9 inches thick. ; 

Bi—8 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown (10 YR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; few, faint 
clay films; friable; few, small, black concretions; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 14 inches 
thick. 

Ba—17 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10Y¥R 5/4) silt loam; 
many, medium, faint mottles of pale brown (10 YR 
6/3); moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
common silt coatings of pale brown (10YR 6/3) ; 
friable to firm; common, small, black concretions; 
very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 4 to 10 
inches thick. 

Bim:—24 to 29 inches, mottled light brownish-gray (10YR 
6/2), pale-brown (10YR 6/3), and yellowish-brown 
(10¥R 5/4) silt loam; mottles are fine and faint; 
moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm and slightly compact and brittle; many silt 
coatings of light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) ; common, 
small, black or very dark brown concretions; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 3 to 8 inches 
thick. 

Bsmx—29 to 45 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and dark yellowish brown 
(10¥R 4/4); moderate, medium and coarse, angular 
blocky structure; many, light brownish-gray (10YR 
6/2) silt coatings; very firm, brittle, and compact; 
common, small, black or very dark brown concretions; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 14 to 
20 inches thick. 

C—45 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) to dark yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 4/4) and light brownish-gray 
(10YR 6/2) silt loam ; mottles are coarse and distinct; 
massive; slightly compact in place, very friable when 
disturbed ; very strongly acid. 


Range in characteristics: The Ap horizon ranges from brown 
(10XYR 4/3) to dark grayish brown (10¥YR 4/2); its structure 
ranges from weak, fine, granular to moderate, medium, granular. 
The Bu horizon ranges from dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) to 
yellowish brown (10 ¥R 5/6); the Bz horizon ranges from yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6) to brown (10YR 5/8), and its mottles 
from pale brown (10YR 6/3) to light gray (10YR 7/2). In places 
the Bim: horizon is dominantly grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2). This 
horizon is absent from some profiles. The Bam: horizon ranges from 
silty clay loam to heavy silt loam. Some profiles have a Bsms 
horizon of heavy silt loam, 4 to 10 inches thick, evenly mottled, 
and of the same colors as the Byms horizon. The C horizon, in 
places, is dominantly dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4). The 
depth to the fragipan ranges from 20 to 28 inches. The C horizon 
is from 15 to 50 feet thick and, in places, is calcareous below a 
depth of 20 feet. Small, black concretions are often present 
throughout the profile. 


Loring sous are well drained to moderately well 
drained. Their slope range is 0 to 20 percent. They 
have a weak fragipan at a depth of about 32 inches. The 
surface horizon of Loring soils is pepical for the Gray- 
Brown Podzolic group if the profile is virgin. The B 
horizon has the highest content of clay; the downward 
translocation of clay is shown by clay films in this horizon. 
The fragipan is only slightly brittle and compact. There 
is no evidence of a bisequum profile as there is in Grenada 
soils. Base saturation is near 50 percent throughout the 
B and C horizons (see table 9 on page 54). 

Loring series —The following is a representative profile 
of Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, in a moist, culti- 
vated area, 


A,—0 to 8 inches, brown (10¥R 4/3) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; abundant, small 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 6 to 
10 inches thick. 

B,—8 to 12 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangualr blocky structure; friable; 
abundant, small roots; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 2 to 8 inches thick. 

Ba—12 to 24 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, fine and medium, angular blocky structure; 
common, thin clay films; few silt coatings; firm; 
plentiful, small roots; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 8 to 15 inches thick. 

Bez—24 to 82 inches, brown (7.5X¥R 4/4) to yellowish-brown 
(10¥R 5/4) heavy silt loam ; common, fine, faint mot- 
tles and silt coatings of pale brown (10YR 6/3): 
moderate, medium, angular blocky structure: firm to 
friable; few, small, black concretions: very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 15 inches thick. 

Bam-—-82 to 48 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) light 
silty clay loam; many, medium, faint mottles and silt 
coatings of brown (10Y¥R 5/3) and light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) ; moderate, medium and coarse, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable to firm and slightly 
compact and brittle; few, small, black concretions; 
very strongly acid; diffuse, wavy boundary. 10 to 20 
inches thick. 

C—48 to 60 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) to light brownish gray (10¥R 6/2) ; 
massive; friable; very strongly acid; 10 or more feet 
thick. 

Range in characteristics: The A, horizon ranges from brown 
(1O0¥R 4/3) to dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2): its structure 
ranges from weak, fine, granular to moderate, medium, granular. 
The B. horizon ranges from dark yellowish brown (10¥R 4/4) 
to yellowish brown (10YR 5/6). In some profiles there is no 
B, horizon, The Ba horizon ranges from silty clay loam to 
heavy silt loam, and from firm to friable. The Bz horizon ranges 
from heavy silt loam to Hght silty clay loam. Depth to the 
fragipan ranges from 28 to 36 inches; depth to the 'C horizon ranges 
from 40 to 55 inches. The C horizon, in places, is calcareous below 
a depth of 20 feet. : 


Intrazonal soils 


The intrazonal order is made up of soils having more 
or less well-developed soil characteristics that reflect the 
dominating influence of some local factor of relief or 
parent material over the normal influence of climate and 
living matter. In Fulton County the intrazonal order is 
represented by the Planosol, Humic Gley, Low-Humic 
Gley, and Grumusol great soil groups. Intrazonal soils 
occupy about 30 percentof the county. 


PLANOSOLS 


In this great soil group are intrazonal soils that 
developed under poor to somewhat poor drainage in flat 
or depressed areas. These soils have a thin surface hori- 
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zon over a subsoil that is underlain by a very firm, 
brittle, compact fragipan. The Calloway and Henry soils 
are in this great soil group; together they occupy about 
8 percent of the county. . 

Calloway soils are somewhat poorly drained and devel- 
oped in thick loessal deposits on uplands and stream 
terraces. Their slope range is 0 to 6 percent. Most areas 
have been cleared and cropped. In virgin areas, the A 
horizon consists of a thin ciate layer covering a thin, 
dark, organic-mineral layer that overlies a leached layer. 
The B horizon above the fragipan shows only a small 
amount of clay accumulation, and the same is true of 
the upper layer of the fragipan (B3m1) (see table 8 on 

age 50). The middle and lower layers of the fragipan 
P Bae and B3m8) show the greatest amount of clay ac- 
cumulation. Because of the uniform texture of the under- 
lying loessal deposits, there is little doubt that the higher 
clay content of horizons B3m2 and B3m3 is the result of 
downward translocation of clay. Some clay films are 
present on the larger peds. 

The Calloway soils that developed on uplands are 
strongly acid throughout and have low base saturation 
that increases with depth but does not reach 35 percent 
within the solum. The Calloway soils on terraces differ 
in that they have higher base saturation that increases 
with depth and reaches more than 50 percent in the fragi- 
pan. It is reasonable to assume that the Calloway soils 
on terraces are younger, and that leaching has not been so 
severe as on the uplands. 

Calloway series.—The following is a representative pro- 
file of Calloway silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, in a moist, 
cultivated area. 


Ay—O to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
few, fine, faint mottles of light brownish gray; mod- 
erate, medium, granular structure; very friable; com- 
mon, small, black concretions; abundant, small roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 6 to 10 
inches thick. 

Bs:i—7 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/4) silt loam; 
many, medium, faint mottles of light brownish gray 
(10¥R 6/2); weak, fine, blocky structure; friable; 
common, small, black concretions; very strongly acid; 

: clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 10 inches thick. 

Bgz—12 to 17 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) and 
yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) silt loam; mottles are 
medium and faint; weak, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many, medium, dark-brown and 
black concretions; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

Bomr—17 to 21 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt loam; 
many, fine, faint mottles of brown (10YR 5/8) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) ; moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm and slightly compact 
and brittle; many, medium, soft, dark-brown and black 
concretions; very strongly acid; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 2 to 6 inches thick. 

Bsmr—21 to 31 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt loam 
to silty clay loam; many, medium, distinct mottles 
of yellowish brown (10X¥R 5/6); moderate, coarse, 
blocky structure; very firm; very compact and brittle; 
many, medium, soft, dark-brown and black concretions; 
very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 6 to 
18 inches thick. 

Bsms—31 to 48 inches, mottled gray (10YR 6/1), dark yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 4/4), and strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/6) silt loam or silty clay loam; mottles are medium 
and distinct; moderate, coarse, blocky structure; firm 
and compact and brittle; many, small and large, soft, 
dark-brown concretions and stains; very strongly acid ; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 10 to 20 inches thick. 


C—48 to 60 inches +, mottled dark yellowish-brown (10 YR 
4/4) to yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) and light grayish- 
brown (10YR 6/2) silt loam; mottles are medium and 
faint; massive; friable; very strongly acid. 

Range in choracteristics: In the A, horizon color ranges from 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) to brown (10YR 4/8), and struc- 
ture ranges from moderate, medium, granular to weak, fine, gran- 
ular. The Ba horizon ranges from yellowish brown (10¥R 5/4) 
with mottles of light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) to evenly mottled 
colors like those of the Bg: horizon. The Bgs horizon is dominantly 
grayish brown in places, The structure of the Ba and Bz horizons 
ranges from weak to strong, fine to medium blocky. The grayish 
colors throughout the profile range in hue from 2.5Y to 10YR. 
Boma and Bsms horizons range in structure from moderate, coarse, 
blocky to moderate, coarse, prismatic. These horizons have a few 
clay films and silt coatings in places. The depth to the C horizon 
ranges from 40 to 50 inches. The C material is dominantly brown- 
ish; its thickness ranges from 20 to 50 feet. 


Henry soils are poorly drained. They developed in 
thick loess on uplands and stream terraces and oceur in 
flat or depressed areas. Their slope range is 0 to 2 percent. 
Most arenas remain wooded. 

These soils have a thin organic cover over a thin organic- 
mineral layer. Below that is a leached A2 layer. Com- 
paring the clay content of the Bg horizon with that of the 
middle and lower layers of the fragipan indicates that the 
Bg horizon is also leached. Henry soils have weak struc- 
ture, and in many profiles it is difficult to determine the 
structure. Generally, clay films, if present, are identifi- 
able only on the faces of the larger peds. The B horizon 
has some relic properties. The upper layer of the fragipan 
also has properties of a leached horizon. The lower 
layers of the fragipan (B3m2 and B3m8) are the illuvial 
horizons; their clay content, which is double that of the 
horizon above, indicates the downward translocation of 
clay. Base saturation is low in Henry soils that developed 
on uplands; it increases with depth but does not exceed 
35 percent within the solum. It is reasonable to assume 
that in the Henry soils on terraces the base saturation is 
higher, as is the case with Calloway soils, Therefore, the 
Henry soils on terraces of this county would be younger 
and not so severely leached as Henry soils on uplands. 
Laboratory data from other States support this 
assumption. 

Henry series.—The following is a representative profile 
of Henry silt loam in a moist area. 


Aw—I1 to 4% inch, loose hardwood leaf litter that has not de- 
composed. 

Ac—¥% inch to 0, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) hard- 
wood forest litter that is partially decomposed. 

A:—0 to 1 inch, very dark gray (10YR 8/1), very dark grayish- 
brown (10YR 38/2), or dark grayish-brown (10YR 
4/2) silt loam; common, fine, faint mottles of grayish 
brown (10¥R 6/2) to gray (10YR 6/1); weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; abundant, small 
roots; medium to strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 1 to 2 inches thick, 

A,—1 to 5 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 8/2) to brown 
(10¥R 5/3) silt loam; many, fine, faint mottles of 
gray (10YR 6/1) and dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4); weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
common, small, dark-brown and black concretions; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 3 to 6 
inches thick. 

B,—5 to 14 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; common, fine 
and medium, faint mottles of grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) and yellowish brown (10¥R 5/4); weak, fine, 
subangular and angular blocky structure; very fri- 
able; common, small, dark-brown and black concre- 
tions and stains; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 5 to 15 inches thick. 
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Beam:—14 to 20 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) or light brownish- 
gray (2.5Y¥ 6/2) silt loam ; common, fine, faint mottles 
of yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) and grayish brown 
(2.5Y 5/2); weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable to firm, slightly compact and brittle; 
common, small, dark-brown and black concretions; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 3 to 8 
inches thick. 

Bams—20 to 80 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) to light brownish-gray 
(2.5Y 6/2) silt loam; common, fine, faint mottles of 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) or brown (10YR 4/3) ; 
moderate, medium and coarse, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, compact, and brittle; common, small, dark- 
brown and black concretions; very strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 8 to 12 inches thick. 

Bamz—30 to 48 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) to light brownish-gray 
(2.5¥ 6/2) silty clay loam; many, medium, distinct 
mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); moderate, 
medium and coarse, angular blocky structure; very 
firm and compact and brittle; common, dark-brown 
and black concretions and stains; very strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 12 to 20 inches thick. 

C—48 to 60 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) to yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 5/4) and light grayish-brown 
(10YR 6/2) silt loam ; mottles are medium and faint; 
massive; friable; very strongly acid. Several feet 
thick. 

Range in characteristics: In cultivated areas an A, horizon 
is present. It ranges from grayish brown to dark gray and has 
common to many, fine, faint mottles of gray and brown. The By 
horizon may be light brownish gray. The mottles of the Bam, 
Bimz, ANd Bama horizons range from 2.5Y to 7.5YR in hue. Depth 
to the C horizon ranges from 42 to 52 inches. The C material 
may be dominantly brownish, 


HUMIC GLEY SOILS 


This great soil group consists of intrazonal soils that 
developed under very poor drainage. Because of an ac- 
cumulation of considerable organic matter, these soils are 
characterized by a thick, black mineral A horizon and a 
gleyed subsoil. The Humic Gley soils occupy about 3 per- 
cent of the county. 

Patton soils are representative of the Humic Gley 
group. They have the characteristic mineral A horizon 
that is thick and dark colored. In some profiles the upper 
half of the B horizon is also dark colored. Laboratory 
data( see table 8 on page 52) show that the B horizon has 
about 8 percent more clay than the A horizon, and that 
clay films are on most ped surfaces, Some clay flows were 
found in the underlying C horizon. For the most part, the 
B and C horizons are grayish brown or light olive brown 
and are mottled. Base saturation is high throughout the 
profile. 

Patton series —The following is a representative profile 
of Patton silt loam in a moist, cultivated area. 

Asw—O to 8 Inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam ; moderate, fine and medium, granular structure; 
very friable; few, small, dark-brown concretions ; 
abundant, small roots; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 10 inches thick. 

Aw—8 to 16 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silt loam; moderate, fine 
and medium, granular structure; friable; few, small, 
dark-brown concretions; clay content slightly higher 
than in Asp; abundant, small roots; neutral reaction; 
clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 12 inches thick. 

Bg—16 to 25 inches, very dark gray (10YR 8/1) to black 
(1O¥R 2/1) silty clay loam; few, fine, faint mottles 
of dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) ; moderate, medium, 
prismatic structure breaking to moderate, medium, 
subangular and angular blocky structure; discontinu- 
ous clay films; firm; few, small, dark-brown con- 


cretions; abundant, small roots; neutral reaction ; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 5 to 14 inches thick. 


By—25 to 32 inches, very dark gray (10YR 38/1) silty clay 
loam ; common, fine, faint mottles of ight olive brown 
(2.5¥ 6/4) and dark grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) ; mod- 
erate, medium, prismatic structure breaking to mod- 
erate, medium, blocky structure; discontinuous clay 
films; common, small, dark-brown concretions; plenti- 
ful, small roots; neutral reaction; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 15. inches thick. 

C.—32 to 60 inches, grayish-brown (2.5¥ 5/2) and light olive- 
brown (2.5Y 5/4) or yellowish-brown (10YR 65/6) 
silt loam; mottles are many, fine, and faint; massive; 
friable; very dark gray material in old root channel; 
common,. soft, black concretions and stains; neutral 
reaction. 


Range in characteristics: The A: horizon ranges from very dark 
grayish brown to very dark brown, and is moderate to weak in 
structure. In some profiles the Ai: and Ai, horizons have few, fine, 
faint mottles of grayish brown. Depth to the B, horizon ranges 
from 12 to 24 inches. 

The B, horizon ranges from very dark gray (10YR 3/1) or black 
(10YR 2/1) to grayish brown (2.5¥ 5/2) with common, fine, faint 
mottles of olive yellow or light olive brown. The Bg horizon 
ranges from silty clay loam to silty clay. Depth to the C horizon 
ranges from 24 to 48 inches. The C horizon, in places, is domi- 
nantly grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) with few, fine, faint mottles. 
Horizon development in some profiles is weak. Reaction ranges 
from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 


LOW-HUMIC GLEY SOILS 


This great soil group consists of intrazonal soils that are 
poorly dena These soils have a very thin A horizon 
over @ gleyed subsoil that is dominantly gray but has con- 
trasting mottles. Generally, there ‘is little difference be- 
tween one horizon and another. This group of soils lacks 
the thick, dark surface layer of the Humic Gley soils and 
the fragipan or argipan of the Planosols, The Birds, 
Forestdale, and Waverly soils are representative of the 
Low-Humic Gley group and together occupy about 3 per- 
cent of the county. 

Birds soils are poorly drained and formed in recent al- 
luvium from alkaline or calcareous loess. They are fre- 
quently flooded, and their water table is high during most 
of the winter and spring. Virgin areas have a thin, mod- 
erately dark colored A horizon that overlies a gray sub- 
soil that shows contrasting mottles. Birds soils have little 
to no profile development, Their surface horizon has weak 
to moderate, granular structure and low content of or- 
ganic matter. 


Birds series—The following is a representative profile 
of Birds silt loam in a moist, cultivated area. 


A,—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
common, fine, faint mottles of dark brown (10YR 
3/3): weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
abundant, small roots; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 4 to 8 inches thick. 

C:,—7 to 16 inches, grayish-brown (2.5¥ 5/2) silt loam; com- 
mon, fine, faint mottles of brown (10YR 4/8) ; mas- 
sive; very friable; plentiful, small roots; slightly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 6 to 15 inches thick. 

Cg—16 to 48 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; few, fine, faint 
mottles of brown (10YR 4/3) ; massive; very friable; 
slightly acid. 


Range in characteristics: The Ay or A; horizon ranges from 
dark grayish brown to evenly mottled grayish brown and dark 
yellowish brown. The Ci, and C2, horizons range from gray (10YR 
6/1) to dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2), and the mottles in these 
layers range from yellowish brown to dark brown and olive brown. 
In some profiles small pores are common in the C horizon, Reac- 
tion ranges from slightly acid to alkaline. In some locations the 
C., horizon extends to a depth of from 18 to 80 inches and abruptly 
overlies Patton-like soil or poorly drained alluvium deposited by 
the Mississippi River. Small concretions and dark stains are com- 
mon in some profiles. 
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Forestdale soils formed in old alluvium deposited by 
the Mississippi River on low-lying stream terraces. These 
soils are somewhat poorly drained to poorly drained. 
Most areas have been cleared. The solum is moderately 
fine textured to fine textured and, at a depth of from 40 
to 50 inches, it is underlain by a coarser textured soil ma- 
terial. The surface horizon of Forestdale soils is thicker 
and darker than that of most Low-Humic Gley soils. In 
the gleyed B horizon, structure and a few clay films indi- 
cate slight profile development. The clay in these soils has 
some of the shrinking and swelling characteristics of the 
clay in the Grumusols. 

Forestdale series—The following is a representative 
profile of Forestdale silty clay loam in a moist, cultivated 
area, 


A,—0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silty 
clay loam ; moderate, fine and medium, granular struc- 
ture; firm to friable; abundant, small roots; slightly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary, 4 to 8 inches thick. 

Byu—8 to 18 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of brown (7.6YR 4/4) or 
dark yellowish brown (10Y¥R 4/4) ; weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; thin, patchy clay films; very 
firm, plastic, and sticky; plentiful, small roots; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 16 inches 
thick. 

Bga—18 to 80 inches, gray (10¥R 5/1) clay; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of brown (7.5YR 4/4) or dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) ; weak, fine, blocky struc- 
ture to massive; very firm, plastic, and sticky ; medium 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 8 to 20 inches thick. 

Bges—80 to 40 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay loam; many, 
medium, distinct mottles of brown (7.5YR 4/4) or dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); weak, medium, blocky 
Structure; firm; medium acid; clear, smooth boun- 
dary. 6 to 12 inches thick. 

D—40 to 50 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) or light brownish-gray 
(10¥R 6/2) silt loam or very fine sandy lonm; many, 
medium, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) ; massive; very 
friable; medium acid. 


Range in characteristics: Some profiles have a 4- to 8-inch B; 
horizon of dark-brown and gray silty clay that shows medium 
and faint mottles, Other profiles have a 4- to 8&inch Aw horizon 
of very dark gray silty clay or clay. The Bgs horizon ranges 
from grayish brown to dark grayish brown; its structure ranges 
from weak, fine, subangular blocky to moderate, medium, blocky. 
The Begs: horizon ranges from gray to grayish brown. Some pro- 
files lack the Bs horizon and overlie a bed of clay or silty clay loam 
that extends to a depth of 48 inches or deeper. In some profiles 
the Begs horizon abruptly overlies the D horizon. The reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to neutral. 


Waverly soils are similar to Birds soils. 
however, are strongly acid. They formed in recent acid 
alluvium of loessal origin. There is little or no difference 
in texture and structure throughout the profile. The 
solum consists of a thin, grayish-brown A horizon that 
overlies a gleyed, very friable, silty subsoil. In the solum 
there is no evidence of structural or textural development. 
Waverly soils ave often flooded, and their water table is at 
or near the surface during wet seasons. 

Waverly series —The following is a representative pro- 
file of Waverly silt loam in a moist area. 

A.—0 to 3 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; common, 
fine and medium, distinct mottles of yellowish red 
(5XYR 4/6) and brown (10YR 4/3) ; weak, fine, gran- 
ular structure; very friable; abundant, small roots; 
megs acid; clear, smooth boundary, 1 to 6 inches 
thick. 


Oy—8 to 15 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam: common, 
medium, distinct mottles of brown (7.5YR 4/4 and 


Waverly soils, 


10YR 4/8) and light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4); 
massive; very friable; common, very dark brown and 
black concretions and soft concretionary material; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 5 to 15 
inches thick. 

Cgr—15 to 48 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; common, 
medium and coarse, faint mottles of dark brown 
(10¥R 3/3); massive; very friable to friable; com- 
mon, very dark brown and black concretions and 
concretionary material; strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics: The A: horizon ranges from grayish 
brown to dark grayish brown and, in some profiles, is evenly 
mottled dark brown. and yellowish red. The Cy: horizon ranges 
from gray (10YR 6/1) to grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2). The Cgy 
horizon ranges from gray (10YR 6/1) to gray (N 5/0) and gray 
(5Y 5/1). In places the Oy: horizon, at a depth of about 40 inches, 
overlies a firm layer of silty clay loam that is the same color as the 
Ces horizon. 


GRUMUSOLS 


The soils in this great soil group developed in clay and 
are relatively uniform in texture. Because these soils 
swell and shrink as they wet and dry, the soil material 
is mixed and churned. 

Sharkey and Tunica soils are in the Grumusols group 
but they have some properties of Alluvial soils. The 
Sharkey and. Tunica soils developed in fine-textured 
alluvium deposited by the Mississippi River in the slack- 
water areas. The Sharkey soils are poorly drained; they 
formed in 3 feet or more of clayey alluvium that was 
underlain by coarser textured alluvium. The Tunica soils 
are somewhat poorly drained; they are underlain by 
coarser textured alluvium at a depth of from 2 to 8 feet. 
The Grumusols occupy 14 percent of the county. 

The Sharkey soils have a dark surface layer and mod- 
erate to strong, granular structure, which has some self- 
mulching properties when the soils are dry. Cracks up 
to 1 inch wide and 214 feet deep are common when the 
soils are dry. Slickensides are present, but they are not 
abundant. Insome profiles the dark surface layer extends 
to a depth of about 2 feet. In other places, only 6 inches 
of the surface soil is dark. The cation exchange capacity 
is nearly 80 milliequivalents per 100 grams of soil, and 
base saturation is high (see table 8 on page 52). 

Sharkey series —The following is a representative pro- 
file of a Sharkey soil in a moist, cultivated area. 

Aip—O to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) light 
silty clay; moderate to strong, medium, granular 
structure; firm and sticky and plastic; abundant roots; 
neutral reaction; clear, smooth boundary. 8 to 6 
inches thick. 

Aipr--4 to 8 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) to very dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) clay; dark-brown concre- 
tions; weak, fine, angular blocky structure; very firm 
and compact (traffic pan); abundant roots; neutral 
reaction; abrupt, smooth boundary. 8 to 6 inches 
thick. 

Cui—8 to 13 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) to dark gray 
(10Y¥R 4/1) clay; common, fine, distinct mottles of 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) ; weak, fine, blocky structure; very 
firm and sticky and plastic; plentiful, small roots; 
neutral reaction; gradual, smooth boundary. 4 to 12 
inches thick. 

Cgz—13 to 31 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) to dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) clay; common, fine, distinct mottles of 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) ; weak, coarse, subangular blocky 
Structure to massive; very firm, very sticky, and very 
plastic; slight evidence of some pressure faces; few, 
small, black, round concretions; plentiful, small roots; 


neutral reaction; diffuse, smooth boundary. 10 to 20 
inches thick. 
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Cys—31 to 49 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) clay; common, fine, 
distinct, dark-brown mottles; massive; very firm, very 
sticky, and very plastic; few, small roots; mildly alka- 
line; clear, wavy boundary. 10 to 30 inches thick. 

Cg—49 to 69 inches, gray (N 5/0) to dark-gray (N 4/0) clay; 
common, fine, distinct, dark-brown mottles; massive; 
very firm, very sticky, and very plastic; few to no 
roots; mildly alkaline. 

Range in characteristics: The Asp: horizon ranges from light 
silty clay to clay, and this horizon is absent from some profiles. 
The Cy: horizon also is sometimes absent, in which case the 
Cy horizon overlies the Cys horizon. The Cys and Cg horizons 
range from gray (N 5/0) and dark gray (N 4/0) to grayish brown 
(2.5¥ 5/2). The Cea horizon, in places, extends to a depth of from 
40 to 60 inches and overlies coarser textured material. In some 
profiles the mottles are more red. 

The Tunica soils have a dark surface layer that has some 
self-mulching properties and that extends to a depth of 2 
feet in some profiles. In examining profiles for this re- 
port, fewer slickensides were identified in Tunica sous 
than in Sharkey soils. The Tunica soils, however, were 
examined in less detail. Cracks in the Tunica soils were 
not so abundant, nor so wide as in the Sharkey soils. 

Tunica series —The following is a representative profile 
of Tunica clay in a moist, cultivated area. 

A,—0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silty 
clay to clay; moderate, medium, granular structure; 
firm, sticky, and plastic; abundant, small roots; 
neutral reaction; clear, smooth boundary. 5 to 9 
inches thick. 

Ca—S to 24 inches, dark 'grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) to very 
dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) clay; common, me- 
dium, faint mottles of dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4); weak, fine, blocky structure to massive; very 
firm, sticky, and plastic; abundant to plentiful, small 
roots; neutral reaction; gradual, smooth boundary. 
12 to 24 inches thick. 

Cy—24 to 32 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4), dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 4/2), and gray (10YR 5/1) silty 
clay loam; mottles are medium and faint; massive; 
firm ; few, small roots; neutral reaction ; clear, smooth 
boundary. 4 to 14 inches thick. 

D—2 to 48 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) to dark grayish- 
brown (10YR 4/2) and dark yellowish-brown (10YR 
4/4) silt loam or fine sandy loam ; mottles are medium 
and faint; massive; very friable; neutral reaction. 


Range in characteristics: In some profiles the lower half of the 
A, horizon shows evidence of a traffic pan. The C,: horizon, in 
places, is evenly mottled dark brown and gray. The C,,: horizon 
is sometimes absent, in which case the Cg: horizon abruptly over- 
lies the D horizon. The D horizon in places consists of stratified 
layers of fine sandy loam, silt loam, and silty clay loam, or of fine 
sandy loam and silty clay loam. 


Azonal soils 


The azonal order consists of soils that do not have dis- 
tinct, genetically related horizons because of their youth, 
resistant parent material, or excessive relief. There is only 
one great soil group, the Alluvial soils, of this order in 
Fulton County. The Alluvial soils occupy approximately 
30 percent of the county. 


ALLUVIAL SOILS 

This great soil group is made up of soils that formed 
from alluvium that was transported and deposited re- 
cently and that has been modified little by the soil-forming 
processes. These soils are well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained. Eight soil series in the Alluvial great soil group 
are in the county. These Alluvial soils occupy about 28 
percent of the county. 

Adler and Wakeland soils formed in alluvium that 
washed from alkaline or calcareous loess. The Adler soils 


are moderately well drained. Their surface soil is of weak, 
granular structure, and they are mottled with gray at a 
depth of 20 to 28 inches. The Wakeland soils are some- 
what poorly drained. They are mottled and, at a depth 
of about 15 inches, are gleyed, In this respect they inter- 
grade to the Low-Humic Gley great soil group. The 
surface soil of the Wakeland soils has weak, granular 
structure. 

Adler series —The following is a representative profile 
of Adler silt loam in a moist, cultivated area, 


A»--0 to 8 inches, brown (10Y¥R 4/3) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; abundant, small 
roots; slightly acid to mildly alkaline; clear, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 9 inches thick. 

C:—8 to 20 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam ; few, fine, faint 
mottles of light brownish gray (10YR 6/2); weak 
fine, granular structure; very friable; slightly acid to 
mildly alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 8 to 18 
inches thick. 

Cer—20 to 30 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) and grayish-brown 
(2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; mottles are fine and distinct; 
massive; very friable; slightly acid to mildly alkaline; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 6 to 20 inches thick, 

Cys—30 to 48 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam ; common, fine, 
distinct mottles of dark brown (10¥R 3/3) ; massive; 
friable; mildly alkaline. 


Range in cheracteristics: The A, and C; horizons range from 
brown (10¥R 4/3) to dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2), brown 
(1O¥R 5/3), and dark brown (10YR 3/8). In places these hori- 
zons are highly stratified. The Cy and Cys horizons range from 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) to grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2), and, in places, 
these layers contain small dark-brown or black concretions. ‘The 
C, or Og; horizon, in places, abruptly overlies poorly drained 
alluvium from the Mississippi River or Patton-like soil material. 


Wakeland series—The following is a representative 
profile of Wakeland silt loam in a moist, cultivated area. 


A,—0 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) to dark grayish-brown 
(10X¥R 4/2) silt loam; few, fine, distinct mottles of 
light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; abundant, small roots; 
neutral reaction; clear, smooth boundary. 5 to 9 
inches thick. 

C.—8 to 15 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) or dark grayish-brown 
(10YR 5/2) silt loam; many, fine and medium, dis- 
tinct mottles of light brownish gray (2.5¥ 6/2) ; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; few, small, 
dark-brown and black concretions: plentiful, small 
roots; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 5 to 
10 inches thick. 

Cg:—15 to 48 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) to grayish- 
brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; common, medium, dis- 
tinct mottles of dark yellowish brown (10Y¥R 4/4); 
massive; very friable; common, soft, dark-brown and 
black concretions; mildly alkaline. 


Range in characteristics: The A, horizon ranges from brown 
(10Y¥R 4/3) to dark grayish brown (10¥R 4/2) to brown (10YR 
5/3) and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4). Its structure ranges 
from weak, fine, granular to moderate, medium, granular, The Ci 
horizon ranges from brown or dark grayish brown to evenly mottled 
grayish brown and brown. In some profiles this horizon is struc- 
tureless (massive). Ata depth of about 30 inches, some profiles 
have a gray or dark-gray Cys horizon with medium and faint mottles 
of light gray and brown and with other characteristics of the 
Cg horizon. The C horizon ranges from mildly alkaline to mod- 
erately alkaline. The mottles of the Cg: horizon range from dark 
yellowish brown (10¥R 4/4) to yellowish brown (10YR 5/6). 
The C: or Cys horizons, in places, abruptly overlie poorly drained 
alluvium from the Mississippi River or Patton-like soil material. 


Collins and Falaya soils formed in acid alluvium that 
washed from loess. Except for being more acid, the 
Collins and Falaya soils are similar to the Adler and 
Wakeland soils. The Collins soils are moderately well 
drained. Their surface soil is of weak, granular structure 
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and they are mottled at a depth below 20 inches. The 
Falaya soils are somewhat poorly drained. Their surface 
soil is also of weak, granular structure. They are gleyed 
at a depth below 15 inches, and like the Wakeland, soils, 
they intergrade to the Low-Humic Gley great soil group. 

Collins series.—The following is a representative profile 
of Collins silt loam in a moist, cultivated area. 


A,—0 to 8 inches, brown (1OYR 4/3) silt loam; weak, fine and 
medium, granular structure; very friable; abundant, 
small reots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
5 to 9 inches thick. 

C.—8 to 20 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; few, fine, faint 
mottles of light brownish gray (1LOYR 6/2) and brown 
(71.5YR 4/4); weak, fine, granular structure to mas- 
sive in lower part; very friable; plentiful, small roots; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 8 to 14 
inches thick. 

Cqr—20 to 30 inches, brown (10¥R 4/3) and light brownish- 
gray (10¥R 6/2) silt loam; mottles are medium and 
faint; massive; very friable; few, dark-brown con- 
cretions; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 
20 inches thick. 

Cys—30 to 48 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) to light 
brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt loam ; common, medium, 
distinct mottles of brown (7.5¥YR 4/4) and gray 
(10YR 6/1); massive; very friable; common, soft, 
dark-brown and black concretions and stains; strongly 
acid. 


Range in characteristics: The Ap and C, horizons range from 
brown (10YR 4/3) to yellowish brown (10YR 5/4). In some pro- 
files the dominant color of the Cy: horizon ranges from brown to pale 
brown. Mottles in the Cg horizon range from 5Y¥YR to 10YR. In 
some profiles the C,z horizon extends to a depth greater than 48 
inches. All horizons range from medium acid to very strongly 
acid. 


Falaya series —The following is a representative profile 
of Falaya silt loam in a moist, cultivated area. 


A,—0 to 7 inches, brown (10¥R 4/8) silt loam; few, fine, faint 
mottles of light brownish gray (10YR 6/2); weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; abundant, small 
roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 5 to 9 
inches thick. 

C.—7 to 15 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; many, 
medium, faint mottles of Hght brownish gray (10YR 
6/2); weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 10 inches 
thick. 

Cer—15 to 25 inches, grayish-brown (2.5¥Y 5/2) silt loam; com- 
mon, medium, faint mottles of brown (10YR 4/3); 
massive; very friable; common, soft, dark-brown and 
black concretions and stains; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 8 to 20 inches thick. 

Cgr—25 to 48 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; common, 
medium, distinet mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4); massive; friable to very friable; common, soft, 
dark-brown and black concretions and stains; very 
strongly acid. 


Range in characteristics: The Ap and C,; horizons range from 
brown (10¥R 4/3) to dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) and brown 
(10YR 5/8). Their structure ranges from weak, fine, granular 
to moderate, medium, granular. In some profiles the C, horizon 
is evenly mottled brown and gray and extends to a depth of 
20 inches. Some profiles are minus the Cy: horizon. Reaction 
ranges from medium acid to strongly acid. 


Beulah soils formed in alluvium deposited by the Mis- 
sissippi River. These soils are somewhat excessively 
drained. They occur on old natural levees that border 
former channels of the river. Unlike most Alluvial soils, 
Beulah soils have some profile development. Their sur- 
face horizon is dark and is of weak, granular structure. 
Development in the subsoil is in the form of lamellae, or 
bands of finer textured material that are a fraction of an 


inch to 8 inches thick, These lamellae, or their layers, 
have some weak clay films and show increases of organic 
carbon and free iron (see table 8 on page 50). Beulah 
soils formed in stratified materials, and discontinuities in 
parent material do not necessarily coincide with the pres- 
ence of the lamellae. 

Beulah series —The following is a representative profile 
of a Beulah soil in a moist, cultivated area. 


Aip-—O to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very fri- 
able; abundant, small roots; slightly acid; abrupt, 
wavy boundary. 4 to 11 inches thick. 

B.—9 to 18 inches, brown (10YR 4/8) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; common, small 
pockets and fingers of Ai, material; plentiful, small 
roots; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 5 to 10 
inches thick. 

B,—-18 to 30 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; few, weak 
clay films; somewhat compact in place, very friable 
when disturbed ; common, small pores; plentiful, small 
roots ; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary; 3 to 12 
inches thick. 

C:—30 to 50 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loamy 
fine sand; massive; single grain (structureless) when 
crushed ; very friable to loose; common, small pores; 
medium acid ; clear, smooth boundary. 

C.—50 to 70 inches, pale-brown (1OY¥R 6/8) fine sand; massive, 
single grain (structureless) when crushed; loose; 
medium acid. 

Range in characteristics: The Ap horizon ranges from very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) to dark brown (10YR 8/3). In 
some profiles there is a traffic pan in the lower part of the Aip 
horizon. The B; horizon ranges from brown (10YR 4/3) to dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 4/2). In places there is a By horizon if the 
B, horizon is thin. The Bs horizon ranges from fine sandy loam 
to loamy fine sand and contains bands of fine sandy loam or 
loam that are 2 to 8 inches wide. The B, horizon ranges from 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) to brown (10YR 5/3). The 
C, horizon ranges from dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) to brown 
(10YR 5/3), and from loamy fine sand to fine sand. The C, horizon 
ranges from pale brown (10YR 6/3) to light gray (1OYR 7/2), and 
from fine sand to sand. The depth to the C horizon ranges from 
16 to 34 inches. Some profiles are minus either the C, horizon or 
the C, horizon, in which ease the horizon that is present extends 
the full depth of the two horizons. 


Commerce and Robinsonville soils formed in alluvium 
deposited by the Mississippi River. These soils are on 
natural levees, or bottom lands, near the river. The Com- 
merce soils are moderately well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained. Two types of Commerce soils are in the 
county, Commerce silt loam and Commerce silty clay 
loam. Their surface soil is dark and has medium to weak, 
granular structure. Gleyed horizons are at a depth of 
from 14 to 24 inches. 

Robinsonville soils are well drained to moderately well 
drained. In these soils, stratification is more evident than 
in Commerce soils. Fine sandy loam, silt loam, and silty 
clay loam types are mapped in the county. Their surface 
soil is dark and is of medium or weak, granular structure. 
The silty types are underlain by a coarser textured 
material at a depth of about 2 feet. 

Commerce series——The following is a representative 
profile of Commerce silt loam in a moist, cultivated area. 

A,;—0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam ; moderate, fine and medium, granular structure; 
very friable; abundant, small roots; neutral reaction; 
clear, smooth boundary, 4 to 8 inches thick. 

C.—8 to 14 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) to very 


dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam; few, fine, 
faint mottles of grayish brown 2.5Y 5/2); weak, fine, 
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and medium, granular structure; very friable; abun- 
dant, small roots; mildly alkaline; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 6 to 12 inches thick. 

Cyrx—14 to 24 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 65/2) silt loam; 
many, fine faint mottles of dark brown (10YR 3/3); 
massive; very friable; few, small roots; mildly alka- 
line; gradual, wavy boundary. 6 to 12 inches thick. 

Cgs—24 to 40 inches, grayish-brown (2.5 ¥ 5/2) silt loam with 
faint, medium mottles of dark gray (10YR 4/1) and 
few, distinct mottles of dark brown (10YR 3/3); 
massive; friable; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth 
boundary. 10 to 30 inches thick. 

‘Cesx—40 to 48 inches; dark-gray (10YR 4/1) to gray (5Y¥ 5/1) 
silty clay loam; common, fine, faint mottles of grayish 
brown (2.5Y 5/2); massive; firm; mildly alkaline. 


Range in characteristics: The A, horizon ranges from very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) to dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) and 
dark brown (10YR 3/3). Small areas of a soil with a loam surface 
layer were included in mapping Commerce silt loam. The C; hori- 
zon ranges in hue from 10YR to 2.5Y. The Cy: and C,s horizons, in 
places, are highly stratified layers of silty clay loam, fine sandy 
loam, and silt loam, and some of the layers of-silty clay loam are 
very dark gray. Some profiles are minus the Cg: and Cgs horizons, 
in which case the © horizon overlies a thick silty clay loam horizon. 
like the Cg. In locations close to the river the Cy horizon is ab- 
sent from some profiles and the C,gs horizon overlies a very fine 
sandy loam of about the same colors as the Cgs. 


Robinsonville series —The following is a representative 
profile of Robinsonville silt loam in a moist, cultivated 
area, 


A,—O0 to § inches, very dark grayish-brown (10¥R 3/2) silt 
loam ; moderate, fine and medium, granular structure ; 
very friable; abundant, small roots; mildly alkaline; 
clear, smooth boundary. 6 to 9 inches thick. 

C.—8 to 24 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) or very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure ranging to massive in lower half; 
very friable; abundant, small roots; mildly alkaline; 
smooth, abrupt boundary. 10 to 28,inches thick. 

D—24 to 48 inches +-, brown (10YR 5/3) or dark grayish-brown 
(10YR 4/2) fine sandy loam; massive; very friable; 
mildly alkaline. 

Range in characteristics: The A, horizon ranges from very 
dark grayish brown (10¥R 3/2) to dark brown (10YR 38/8) or dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2). The D horizon, in places, consists of 
stratified layers of fine sandy loam, silt loam, and silty clay loam. 
The D horizon is replaced in some profiles by a Cz horizon of dark 
grayish-brown silt loam or silty clay loam with a few, fine, faint 
mottles of gray and brown. 


Crevasse soils formed in alluvium deposited by the Mis- 
sissippi River. These are’ excessively drained soils on 
sandy natural levees near the river. Their surface soil, 
slightly darker than the underlying sandy material, has 
weak, granular structure or is structureless (single grain). 
Crevasse soils are stratified and, in places, have alternat- 
ing layers of sand and silt below a depth of 2 feet. 

Crevasse series—The following is a representative pro- 
file of a Crevasse soil in a moist area. 


A,—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy fine 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure to single grain; 
very friable to loose; abundant, small roots; slightly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 4 to 10 inches thick. 

C,—6 to 25 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) fine sand; single 
grain (structureless) ; loose; plentiful, small roots; 
slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 10 to 25 inches 
thick. 

Cy—25 to 50 inehes, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) to dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy fine sand; massive 
or single grain (structureless) ; very friable to loose ; 
common, thin layers of very fine sandy loam or silt 
loam ; neutral reaction. 

Range in characteristics: The A: or A, horizon ranges from 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) to dark brown (10¥R 3/3). The CG 
horizon ranges from grayish brown (10YR 5/2) to brown (10YR 


5/3). The C, and C; horizons range from loamy fine sand to fine 
sand or sand. In some profiles the C, horizon is underlain, at a 
depth of 36 to 42 inches, by either a dark grayish-brown silt loam 
that has a few, fine, faint mottles of dark brown or strong brown, 
or by alternating layers of sand and silt loam. 


Additional Facts About the County 


This section was written mainly for those not familiar 
with the county. It discusses early settlement and popu- 
lation, geology, natural resources, agriculture and other 
industries, and climate. 


Settlement and Population 


What is now Fulton County was part of the Jackson 
Purchase of 1818 from the Chickasaw Indians. The 
county was formed from the southwestern part of Hick- 
man County in 1845. It was the 99th county formed in 
Kentucky and was named in honor of Robert Fulton, the 
great inventor. Hickman is the county seat. In 1819 this 
city was the site of the first permanent settlement within 
the area that later became Fulton County. Hickman was 
then known as Mills Point. The city of Fulton, the main 
junction of the north-south line of the Ilinois Central 
Railroad, was settled in 1860. ; 

The population of Fulton County was 7,977 in 1880; 
15,413 in 1940; 13,668 in 1950; and 11,256 in 1960. Ac- 
cording to the Federal census, the rural population was 
10,444 in 1950. Of this, 4,415 was farm and 6,029 was 
nonfarm. The rural population had decreased to 7,991 m 
1960; 2,678 farm, and 5,313 nonfarm. 


Geology 


Fulton County is in the northernmost part of the Mis- 
sissippi embayment. It is in this part of Kentucky that 
the youngest strata in the State are exposed. 

The youngest sediments, composed of alluvium, are on 
the flood plains of the Mississippi River, Bayou du Chien, 
and tributary streams. About half of the county is cov- 
ered with these deposits. 

All the uplands are covered with loessal deposits. The 
loess is 40 to 70 feet thick at the bluffs, and about 10 feet 
thick at the eastern edge of the county. The chief mineral 
contained in the loess is quartz; minor minerals are mica, 
feldspar, and hornblende. 

The loessal deposits are underlain by Coastal-Plain 
gravel or sand. The gravel is 10 to 15 feet thick and con- 
fined largely to the northern part of.the county. Gravel 
is absent in the southern part of the county but sand is 
present. The brown or yellow sand and gravel are coated 
with iron oxide and are underlain by the upper Eocene 
strata, which consist of gray clay and thin layers of gray 
or yellow sand (77). 

The arrangement of strata in Fulton County is as 
follows: 


Period: 

Quaternary: Soil material Thickness 
Recent..- 22-2 -2.=-. Alluvium. 
Pleistocene_..--...-- Loesss.--255--22-----2<=: 10 to 70 ft. 

Terthary : 
‘Pliocene_____.---.--. Gravel or sand___..------- 10 to 15 ft. 
Upper Eocene__--.-- Clay and sand___-.-------- 100 ft. 
Middle Bocene_-----. Sand and thin clay lenses__. 750 ft 
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Natural Resources 


Soil, water, and forests are the main natural resources 
m Fulton County. Soil resources, and forests to an ex- 
tent, have been discussed in other sections of this report. 

The Mississippi River is the western boundary of the 
county and is the largest source of water for irrigating 
or manufacturing. In towns and on farms, the water for 
home use comes from wells. Most livestock get their water 
from constructed ponds and lakes. 

There are about 30,000 acres of forest in Fulton County. 
Large tracts of forest still remain in the lowlands, in areas 
not, protected by levees. Oak, sweetgum, cottonwood, wil- 
low, pecan, and cypress are the most desirable species. 
These trees are used for sawtimber and pulpwood. In 
the uplands desirable trees include oak, hickory, sweet- 
gum, poplar, and walnut. Most of the forests have been 
cut over, and few areas are receiving adequate manage- 
ment. In 1959 the forest products sold amounted to 
$104,109. 

Some soils, and sand and gravel bars, along the Missis- 
sippi River are a source of sand and gravel. On_ the 
uplands, the Coastal-Plain formation beneath the thick 
loess is a source of pravel, clay, and sand. 


Agriculture 


Although some of the farmers depend on industry for 
part of their income, Fulton County is chiefly an agricul- 
tural county. At the time of settlement, nearly all of the 
county’s 181,200 acres was forested. The 1959 United 
States Census of Agriculture lists 111,438 acres as 
land in farms, but only about 100,000 acres of this as 
cleaved land used primarily for crops and pasture. The 
value of all crops sold in 1959 was $3,372,940, and that of 
livestock and livestock products was $2,061,678. 

Number and types of farms —TIn 1959 the average size 
of a farm in Fulton County was 181.2 acres, The number 
of farms in the county of specified acrenges was as follows: 


Number 
of farms 
Wnder AGO acres sou. os eS ee eee es 63 
10 10 AD NCPR ac ssc oc oeaca sl nnteseteiocee een aod 
OO te OO Mere. gu ooc. nce enka ccc Guscnescedadounae 
10° to, 99 -0CPOS 2203542 oS oe Se ee ee 
100 to 139 acres 
140: to170 (acCredee a2 2 see oho ote Ce sae 


In 1959 the farms of the county were grouped by type 
as follows: 


Number 
of farms 


Viel: €f0fe mace coe eo tucson aohee de aweduek roSetanaaee 188 


Fruit and nut 2 
Poultry _- 10 
Dairy -.---.------- 25 
Tiivestock «a+ 1c 22 pee ee oe ek aes 191 
Genera) 222 sess eSec et eede pees cesses se seue tees 19 
Miscellaneous and unclassified__....-...--------------- 180 


According to the 1959 Census of Agriculture, there were 
615 farmsin the county. Full owners operated 287 farms; 
part owners, 126; and managers, 4. In 1959 a total of 


198 farms, or 32.2 percent of the farms in the county, were 
operated by tenants. 

Equipment and facilities on farms of Fulton County 
were reported in 1959 as follows: 

Number 
Grain combines._..---.___--~------------------~-------- 218 
Cornpickers___.-- 
Pickup. balers .22+-+--- 22-52 essen sete 
TRACKS: Joeman casenes eae 
Tractors 
Automobiles -_- 
Telephones ~_-- 
Home freezers_.....---------------------------------- 

In 1959 fertilizer was used on 379 farms. A. total of 
21,455 acres received fertilizer, and the amount applied to 
this acreage was 2,395 tons. 

Crops.—Table 11 lists the acreage in the county that was 
planted to important crops in stated years. Corn and 
soybeans are grown on most farms. Cotton is grown 
largely in the western part of the county. The acreage 
in alfalfa, mixed clover and grass, and lespedeza is about 


equal, 


Taste 11.—Acreage of the principal crops and number 
of fruit. and pecan trees of bearing age 


Crop 1954 1959 
Acres Acres 
Soybeans harvested for beans__.------------- 16, 558 19, 529 
Corn for all purposes._..-.-..--------------- 19, 951 19, 515 
Cotton harvested_.--.---------.------------ 7,970 7, 210 
Hay crops, total._-- 5, 009 5, 279 
Lespedetaeni.t towon ce ses tuo cheeses 669 1, 703 
Clover, timothy, and mixtures of clover 
aNd GASGCS=.- 5 coho ecces ose cee sles 282 1, 627 
Alfalfaiui. = scos2uetece times eoucsocesde! 2,161 1, 480 
Other hay cut_.------------------------ 1, 897 469 
Small grains harvested: 
héatesica tec cectce se teceee ot 2, 409 2, 477 
Barley2sccetnss eee lctowee ts foe 573 1, 071 
Number Number 
Mruit: trees to 2: Shi eseoshuccce eee ecteeti le 1, 470 4, 555 
Pecan. trees. 2 sce sessuasueccstosss ae coeEes 7, 377 31, 063 


1 Mostly apple and cherry trees. 


Livestock.—Table 12 lists the number of livestock in the 
county in 1954 and 1959. Horses and mules have gradu- 
ally decreased in number because of the increasing use of 
tractors, 


Taste 12.—Livesiock on farms in stated years 


Livestock 1954 1959 

Number Number 
Cattle and calves__...--..------------------ 12, 655 12, 798 
Horses and mules...-----.--~--------------- 713 324 
Hogs and pigs_----------------------------- 14,271 | 20, 064 
Sheep and lambs...-.--..------------------ 4, 825 3, 836 


Chickona tes. 02 i oven ee oes acorn Soak 33,988 | 19, 214 


* Four months old or older. 
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Industry 


The city of Fulton is the headquarters of the Mississippi 
Division of the Illinois Central Railroad. A seed com- 
pany has its main office and a packaging plant in Fulton. 

ther main industries in Fulton are meat packaging and 
processing, clothing manufacturing, milk processing and 
distributing, and sausage making. 

In or near Hickman are sawmills, cotton gins, farm- 
implement dealers, 2 pecan processing plant, a garment 
manufacturer, and a sand and gravel company. 

Close to Fulton County are industrial towns, such as 
Union City, Tenn., and Mayfield, Ky. 


Community Facilities 


Fulton County High School is located near Hickman 
and grade schools are located at Cayce, Hickman, anc 
Western. All parts of the county have school bus service. 
The city of Fulton has both a high school and a grade 
school. 

All towns and communities have churches, and nearly 
all major denominations are represented in the county. 

Fulton County has all the common types of transpor- 
tation. Hickman, on the Mississippi River, is served by 
two barge lines that have docking facilities. Fulton is 
the main junction of the north-south line of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. Hickman is also serviced by this rail- 
road. ‘The Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Railroad goes through 
Cayce. U.S. Highway 4! goes through Fulton and to 
the east side of the county; State Highways 94 and 166 
connect Fulton to Hickman and the western part of the 
county. 

Telephones are available throughout the county. The 
Rural Electrification Administration provides electricity 
to all the county except Fulton and Hickman. These 
cities get their electricity from the Kentucky Utilities 
Company. Both cities have natural gas. Fulton has a 
radio station. 

Reelfoot Lake, just across the Tennessee Line, and the 
Mississippi River afford the county fishing, hunting, and 
boating. 


Climate‘ 


Fulton County has a wide range in temperature, rain- 
fall, wind, and humidity, but the range is within hmits 
suitable for varied plant and animal life. Occasional hot 
spells in summer and cold spells in winter bring the great- 
est extremes in temperature, but there is considerable vari- 
ability in all seasons. The temperature rises to 90° F. or 
higher on about 55 days during an average year. A tem- 
perature of 100° is reached about once each year, in June, 
July, August, or September. 

The temperature is down to the freezing point on about 
60 nights in an average winter, but, except on about 8 
days 2 year, it rises above 32° during daytime. Thus, a 
daily freeze-thaw cycle is normal for cold weather. Per- 


“By O. K, Annerson, meteorologist, and staff, U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau, Louisville, Ky. 


haps once a year, or even less, the temperature will drop 
below 0°. 

The average length of the growing season in Fulton 
County—time from the last light freeze in spring to the 
first light freeze in fall—is 197 days. About 5 years 
out of 10 will have a growing season of 186 to 208 days, 
and 8 years out of 10 will have a growing season that will 
range from 176 to 218 days. 

Fulton County has an average annual rainfall of 47.4 
inches, which is sufficient for agricultural production. 
During an ordinary year, the heaviest 1-hour rainfall is 
about 1.35 inches. There is a 30-percent chance that, such 
a 1-hour rain will occur in July or August, but less than 
a 1-percent, chance of its coming in November through 
January. Once in 10 years, a 24-hour total of 5.2 inches 
may be expected. ‘There is about a 2-percent chance that 
this much rain will fall in any July, but a chance of 1 
percent or less that this will happen in any other month. 

Thunderstorms occur on an average of 52 days per 
year. They are most frequent from March through No- 
vember but may occur in any month. Thunderstorms 
bring most of the short, intense rainfull during summer. 
Less intense rainfall lasting for several days occurs late 
in spring and delays early tillage. These long, slow spring 
rains are those most apt to cause local floods because they 
come when soils are frozen, snow covered, or saturated. 
Measurable amounts of precipitation occur in this county 
on an average of 114 days each year. Fortunately, long 
periods of mild, sunny weather are typical in fall, when 
harvesting needs to be completed. 

Although the average yearly snowfall is 8.2 inches, the 

round is seldom covered with snow for more than.a few 
days. During a normal year, no more than three snow- 
falls will amount to more than 1 inch. 

“Relative humidity depends on the temperature, as well 
as on the moisture content of the air, and therefore is ex- 
tremely variable. An average for the early morning hours 
is 82 percent; and for early afternoon, 60 percent. Early 
morning readings can range from 55 percent to 100 per- 
cent. Afternoon readings are seldom more than 75 per- 
cent, but can fall to 30 percent, or, infrequently, te less. 

Winds, prevailingly from the southwest, average 8.5 
miles per hour. Calm periods seldom persist for as long 
as 94 hours. Peak gusts, ranging from 50 to 65 miles per 
hour, generally occur at the beginning of heavy thunder- 
storms. 

During an average year there are 120 clear days, 140 
cloudy days, and 105 days with partly cloudy skies. 

Table 18 shows monthly and annual values of average 
high, low, and mean temperatures, as well as the extremes 
that have been recorded. The data on precipitation show 
monthly averages, monthly extremes, and the greatest 
24-hour amount of rainfall on record. 

Table 14 is an aid in determining the probable risk of 
frost damage to crops. Critical temperatures of individ- 
ual crops must, of course, be known. Given in the table 
are probabilities of light, moderate, and severe freezes 
after various dates in spring and before specified dates in 
fall. 
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TaBLe 13.—TZemperature and 


[Temperature data based on a 86-year record; rainfall data based 


Month 
Average Average 
maximum 
bats (i oF. 

36. 9 46.7 
39. 9 50. 2 
49.1 60. 4 
58. 2 69.7 
66. 9 78.2 
75.3 86. 6 
78.7 90.3 
77.6 89. 5 
71.7 84. 4 
Octobersiacs ssdus eseoszeteeees 61. 2 74,2 
November... 2. ss-sstedseeecosen 48.4 59. 3 
December. ._--------------------- 39, 9 49. 5 
ADUUG) coved ck ene pe tesmeee 58. 6 69. 9 

1 Trace. 2 Also in 1918. 3 Also in 1928. 


Taste 14.—Probdabilities of last freeze in spring and first 
freeze in fall 


[During a light freeze, the temperature ranges from 28° F. through 
32°, and usually only the tenderest plants are killed. During a 
moderate freeze, the temperature ranges from 24° to 28°, 
and most plants arc damaged to some extent. During a severe 
freeze, the temperature is below 24° and most cultivated plants 
are killed or heavily damaged] 


Dates for given probability 


Probability ? 


Light Moderate | Severe 
freeze freeze freeze 
Spring: 
5 years in 10, after_..-.---- Apr. 7.--| Mar. 20--; Mar. 5. 
2 years in 10, after_....---- Apr. 16..| Mar, 31_-| Mar, 17, 
" 1 yearin 10, after.__---_--- Apr, 22__| Apr. 6._-| Mar. 23. 
all: 
5 years in 10, before..----.- Oct. 21...) Oct. 31...| Nov. 10. 
2 years in 10, before___----- Oct. 11...] Oct. 21._.] Oct. 30. 
l year in 10, before_...--..-- Oct. 6_...} Oct. 17_._| Oct. 24. 


! Number of chances in 10 that a freeze will occur. For example, 
the last light freeze in spring will occur aftcr April 7 in 5 years out 
of 10 years; after April 16 in 2 years out of 10 years; and after 
April 22 in race out of 10 years. The first light freeze in fall will 
occur before October 21 in 5 years out of 10 years, before October 11 
in 2 years out of 10 years, and before October 6 in 1 year out of 10. 
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FULTON COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


precipitation, Fulton County, Ky. 


on a 38-year record; snowfall data based on a 17-year record] 


Precipitation 
Average Greatest amount Lowest amount Greatest amount Average Greatest snowfall 
on record on record in 24-hour period snowfall on record 
Inches Inches Year Inches Year Inches Inches 

4, 87 17. 05 1937 . 97 1944 4. 55 1/21/37 2.7 9. 5 1940 

3, 58 7. 87 1939 17 1947 5.17 2/14/49 2.8 8.0 1940 

4, 84 12, 23 1935 . 80 1918 3. 10 3/17/19 .9 6.0 1940 

4, 26 8.15 1927 1. 48 1938 2. 92 4/2/45 (!) (1) 1936 
4, 28 9. 35 1927 . 93 1936 3. 65 5/12/18 0 QO: ° |Seeesevicus 
3. 82 17, 78 1928 70 1903 3. 10 6/28/28 0 O [jsinetecos 
3, 97 12. 50 1933 1930 3. 85 7/21/25 0 OF |eceuce sss 
3. 55 8. 16 1950 . 25 1936 3. 07 8/23/42 0 OP feetesewses 
3. 04 9. 78 1934 0 ! 1928 4. 00 9/20/32 0 0 Jesstecesse 
3.15 9. 58 1925 .15 1920 3. 16 10/27/47 0 O . |escccseess 

3. 93 8. 98 1946 . 57 1904 3. 68 11/2/46 .3 3. 0 1936 

4,16 8. 75 1923 . 98 1925 4. 67 + 12/15/48 1.5 5. 2 1945 
47, 45 17,78: seerenetense On |seecicce sce Bit estes cctces 8.2 9.5 jescescsus. 

| 


* Also in 1928, and in 1938. 5 Also in 1935. 6 Also in 1924. 


Glossary 


Acidity. See Reaction, soil. 

Aggregate. A mass or cluster of many fine soil particles. Many 
properties of the aggregate differ from those of an equal mass 
of unaggregated soil. (See Structure, soil; Structureless; and 
Texture.) 

Alluvium. Fine material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on 
land by streams. 

Available water holding capacity. The amount of water that can 

_ beheld ina soil in a form available to plants. 

Bisequum profile. A sequence of an eluvial horizon and its under- 
lying illuvial horizon, if present, is a sequum. If two sequa 
are present in a single soil, the soil has a bisequum profile. 

Bottom land. Lowland formed by an alluvial deposit along a 
stream or in a lnke basin; a flood plain, 

Clay. (1) As a soil separate, mineral particles of soil less than 
0.002 millimeter (0.000079 inch) in diameter. (2) Asa textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 
45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent silt. 

Consistence, soil. The combination of properties of soil material 
that determines its resistance to crushing and its ability to be 
molded or changed in shape. Consistence depends mainly on 
the strength and nature of the forces of attraction between soil 
particles. It varies widely with differences in moisture con- 
tent; thus, a soil aggregate, or clod, may be hard when dry 
and plastic when wet. 

Terms used to describe consistence when the soil is wet are— 

Plastic. Fasily rolled between thumb and forefinger 
into a wire or thin rod of soil without breaking ; mod- 
erate pressure is required to deform the soil mass. 
Plastic soils are high in content of clay and are diffi- 
cult to till. 

Sticky. Adheres to thumb and forefinger after pressure. 

Terms used to describe consistence when the soil is moist 
are— 

Firm. Crushes under moderate pressure betwen thumb 
and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 
Firm soils are likely to be difficult to till. 

Friable. Crushes easily under gentle to moderate pres- 
sure between thumb and forefinger and coheres when 
pressed together. Friable soils are easily tilled. 

Loose. Noncoherent when moist or dry. Loose soils are 
generally coarse textured and easily tilled. 

Terms used to describe consistence when the soil is dry are— 

Hard. Moderately resistant to pressure; can be broken 
in the hands without difficulty but is barely breakable 
between thumb and forefinger. 


Soft. Very weakly coherent and fragile and breaks to 
powder or individual grains under very slight pressure. 
Terms used to describe consistence when the soil is wet, moist, 
and dry— 
Brittle. Breaks with a sharp, clean fracture. Shatters 
into cleanly broken, hard fragments if struck with a 
sharp blow. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by wind, running 
water, and other geological agents. 

Fertility, soil. The quality of a soil that enables it to provide com- 
pounds, in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for the 
growth of specified plants, when other growth factors such 
as light, moisture, temperature, and the physical condition 
(or tilth) of the soil are favorable. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land, consisting of stream sediment, that 
borders a stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Fragipan. A dense and brittle subsurface horizon very low in 
organic matter and clay but rich in silt or very fine sand. 
The layer seems to be cemented when it is dry, is hard or very 
hard, and has a high bulk density in comparison with the 
horizon or horizons above it. When moist, the fragipan tends 
to rupture suddenly if pressure is applied, rather than to de- 
form slowly. The layer is generally mottled, is slowly or very 
slowly permeable to water, and has few or many bleached 
fracture planes that form polygons. A fragipan is a few 
inches to several feet thick; it generally occurs below the B 
horizon, 15 to 40 inches below the surface. 

Genesis, soil. The manner in which the soil originated, with spe- 
elal reference to the processes responsible for the development 
of the solum, or true soll, from the unconsolidated parent 
material, 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes and that differs in one or more ways from adjacent 
horizons in the same profile. The relative positions of the 
several soil horizons in the soil profile and their designations 
are— 

A horizon. The master horizon consisting of (1) one or more 
mineral horizons of maximum organic accumulation; or (2) 
surface or subsurface horizons that are lighter in color than 
the underlying horizon and have lost clay minerals, iron, 
and aluminum, with resultant concentration of the more 
resistant minerals; or (8) horizons belonging to both of the 
categories. 

B horizon. The master horizon of altered material characterized 
by (1) an accumulation of clay, iron, or aluminum, with 
accessory organic matter; or (2) blocky or prismatic struc- 
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ture together with other characteristics, such as stronger 
colors, unlike those of the A horizon or the underlying hor!i- 
zons of nearly unchanged material; or (8) characteristics 
of both these categories. Commonly, the lower limit of the 
B horizon corresponds with the lower limit of the solum. 

OC horizon. A layer of unconsolidated material, relatively little 
affected by organisms and presumed to be similar in chemi- 
eal, physical, and mineralogical composition to the material 
from which at least a part of the solum has developed. 

D horizon. Any stratum underlying the C horizon, or the B if no 
GC ig present, which is unlike the C horizon or unlike the 
material from which the solum has been formed. Any major 
horizon (A, B, C, or D) may or may not consist of two or 
more subdivisions or subhorizons, and each subhorizon in 
turn may or may not have subdivisions, 

Moisture-supplying capacity. The relative capacity of the soil to 
take in and supply moisture in amounts favorable to most 
plants. It reflects runoff, rate of infiltration, available water 
holding capacity, root zone, and root distribution. Relative 
moisture-supplying capacity is expressed as high, moderately 
high, moderately low, low, or very low. 

Morphology, soil. The physical constitution of the soil, including 
the texture, structure, consistence, color, and other physical, 
chemical, mineralogical, and biological properties of the var- 
ious soil horizons that make up the soil profile. 

Mottles, soil. Contrasting color patches that vary in number and 
size, commonly caused by poor drainage. Descriptive terns 
are as follows: 

Abundance. Few, common, and many. 

Contrast. Faint, distinct, and prominent. 

Size. Fine, medium, and coarse. 

Natural drainage. The condition that existed during the develop- 
ment of the soil, as opposed to altered drainage. Drainage is 
generally altered by artificial means or by irrigation but may 
be altered by sudden deepening of channels or sudden blocking 
of drainage outlets. The following relative terms are used to 
deseribe natural drainage: excessively drained, somewhat ex- 
ceasively drained, well drained, moderately well drained, some- 
ahat poorly drained, poorly drained, and very poorly drained. 

Nutrients, plant. The elements taken in by the plant, essential to 
its growth, and used by it in the elaboration of its food and 
tissue. Nutrients obtained from the soil include nitrogen, phos- 
phorus. caleinm, potassium, magnesium, sulfur, iron, manga- 
nese, copper, boron, zine, and perhaps others; nutrients ob- 
tained mainly from air and water are carbon, hydrogen, and 


oxygen. 

Old natural levee. The higher areas of old alluvium adjacent to 
streams where coarse-textured and medium-textured sediments 
have settled from suspension in water, 

Parent material. The unconsolidated mass from which the soil 
has formed. 

Permeability, soil. That quality of a soil that enables it to trans- 
mit water and air. The permeability of a soil may be limited 
by the presence of one nearly impermeable horizon, even 
though the others are permeable. Moderately permeable soils 
transmit air and water readily, a condition that is favorable 
for the growth of roots. Slowly permeable soils allow water 
and air to move so slowly that root growth is restricted. 
Rapidly permeable soils transmit air and water rapidly, and 
root growth is good. Permeability {s measured in terms of 
rate of flow of water through a unit cross section of saturated 
soil in unit time. Rates are expressed in inches per hour as 


follows: 

Inchea per hour 
Very SlOWo25 52325202 oso oe ek ey Less than 0.05 
SlOW seus ceeeeecue 0.05 to 0.20 
Moderately slow 0.20 to 0.80 
Moderate__-----_-_ 0.80 to 2.50 
Moderately rapid. 2.50 to 6.00 
Rapid__-.-----. -. 5.00 to 10.00 
Very (Ap iocoos cae eo eeee eee enone More than 10.00 


Phase, soil. A subdivision of the soil type covering variations 
that are chiefly in such external characteristics as relief, 
stoniness, or accelernted erosion. 

Productivity (of soil). The present capability of a soil for pro- 
ducing a specified plant or sequence of plants under a specified 
system of management. It is measured in terms of output, 
or harvest, in relation to input of production for the specific 
kind of soil under a specifled system of management. 


A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
(Also see Horizon, 


Profile, soil. 
and extending into the parent material. 
soil.) 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil mass, 
expressed in words or pH values as follows: 


pH pH 
Extremely acid_. below 4.5 Neutral ~---~-----~_ 6.6-7.3 
Very strongly acid. 4.5-5.0 Mildly alkaline_____ 74-78 
Strongly acid... §.1-5.5 Moderately alkaline. 7.9-8.4 
Medium acid.__--. 5.6-6.0 Strongly alkaline___. 8,5-9.0 
Slightly acid___--- 6.1-6.5 Very strongly alka- 


line ...---- 9.1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, consid- 
ered collectively. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that is penetrated, or can be pene- 
trated by plant roots. A high water table, a high content of 
clay, a fragipan, or a shallow depth to bedrock are features 
that limit the root zone. In this report, the root zone is 
described as very shallow, shallow, moderately deep, and deep. 

Sand. (1) Asa soil separate, rock or mineral fragments that are 
0.05 millimeter (0.002 inch) to 2.0 millimeters (0.079 inch) in 
diameter. Sand grains are generally quartz, but they may be 
of any mineral composition. (2) As a soil textural class, soil 
material that is 85 percent or more sand and not more than 10 
percent clay. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have genetic horizons similar in 

their differentiating characteristics and arrangement within 

the profile, except for texture of the surface soil. The soils in 

a series formed from similar parent materials. 

(1) As a soil separate, mineral particles that are 0.05 milli- 
meter (0.002 inch) to 0.002 millimeter (0.000079 inch) in di- 
ameter. (2) Asa soil textural class, soil that is 80 percent or 
more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Slack-water areas. Bottom lands where clay sediments have set- 
tled out of suspension. 

Soil. The natural medium for the growth of land plants. A soil 

is a natural, three-dimensional body on the earth’s surface that 

has properties resulting from the integrated effects of climate 
and living matter acting upon parent material, as conditioned 
by relief over periods of time. 

Solum. The genetic soil developed by the forces of soil formation. 
In well-developed soils. the A and B horizons, or the upper part 
of the profile above the parent material. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of the individual soil particles 
into aggregates that have definite shape and pattern. Struc- 
ture is described in terms of grade (weak, moderate, and 
strong), which expresses the degree of distinctness and dura- 
bility of the aggregates; by class (very fine or very thin, fine 
or thin, medium, coarse or thick, and very coarse or very 
thick), which indicates the size of the aggregates; and by type 
(blocky, subangular blocky, columnar, crumb, granular, platy, 
and prismatic), which describes the shape of the aggregates. 

Blocky, angular, The particles are arranged around a point and 
are bounded by flat or rounded surfaces that are casts of the 
molds formed by the faces of surrounding peds; the aggre- 
gates are shaped like blocks. The surfaces join at sharp 
angles. If the term “blocky” is used alone, angular blocky 
ix understood. 

Blocky, subangular. The aggregates have some rounded and 
some flat surfaces; the upper faces are rounded. 

Columnar. The particles are arranged around a vertical line and 
are bounded by relatively flat surfaces; the height of the 
aggregates is greater than the width, and the upper ends are 
rounded. 

Crumb. The particles are arranged around a point into aggre- 
gates that are irregular but tend toward a spherical shape; 
the aggregates are soft, small, and porous. 

Granular. The aggregates are roughly spherical, firm, and 

small; they may be either hard or soft but generally are more 
firm and less porous than crumb and are without the distinct 
faces of blocky structure. 

Platy. The particles are arranged around a plane, generally 
horizontal; the aggregates are flaky or platelike. 

Priematic. The particles are arranged around a vertical line 
and are bounded by flat surfaces; the upper ends are not 
rounded. 

Structureless. A condition in which there are no observable ng- 
gregates or no definite orderly arrangement of natural lines of 
weakness—massive if. coherent and single grain if noncoherent. 


Silt. 
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A coarse-textured soil is one high in content of sand; a fine- 


Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equiva- 
lent in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches thick. textured soil has a large proportion of clay. 

Texture soil, ‘The relative proportions ofthe various sie groupe TORCH Presa te ear Ease 
of individual soil grains in a mass of soil; specifically, the Type goil. A subdivision of the soll series based on texture of 
proportions of sand, ‘silt, and clay. Soil textural classes the surface soil. 


Workability. The ease with which tillage, harvesting, and other 


named in classifying the soils in this county are silt loam, 
farming operations can be accomplished. 


silty clay loam, fine sandy loam, loamy fine sand, and clay. 
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[See table 1, p. 6, for the approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils. 
and table 3, p. 30, for potential soil productivity for wood products. 
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GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


See table 2, p. 28, for estimated average acre yields, 
For information significant to soil engineering, see pp. 36-49] 
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GENERAL SOIL MAP 
FULTON COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Commerce-Robinsonville association: Nearly level, some- 
what poorly drained to well-drained soils on the Mississippi 
River flood plain 

Sharkey-Tunica association: Level, poorly drained and 
somewhat poorly drained, clayey soils on slack-water flats 
of the Mississippi River flood plain 

Memphis-Loring association: Well-drained soils on sloping 
to steep sides and gently sloping tops of loessal bluffs 
Grenada-Calloway-Loring-Memphis association: Gently sloping, 
somewhat poorly drained to well-drained soils on loessal 
uplands dissected by many small drains 


Patton-Wakeland-Birds-Calloway association: Very poorly 
drained to somewhat poorly drained soils on nearly level 


flood plains, and nearly level to gently sloping soils on 
terraces 


well drained soils in thick loess of the sloping uplands 
somewhat poorly drained soils on acid, silty alluvium of 


the level flood plains and nearly level to gently sloping 
terraces 


May 1963 


Loring-Memphis association: Well drained and moderately 


Waverly-Falaya-Calloway association: Poorly drained and 
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Original text from each individual map sheet read: 1 0 1 2 3 4 Miles 
This map is one of a set compiled in 1962 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, and the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE FULTON COUNTY, KENTUCKY KENTUCKY AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


SYM 


Ad 


Ba 
Bd 
Bo 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first capital letter of each symbol is the first one of the 


soil name. A 


second capital letter, A, B, C, D, E, or F, shows 


the slope. Symbols without a slope letter may be those of nearly 
level soils or land types, such as Tunica clay, or Swamp; or of 
land types that have a considerable range in slope, such as Gullied 


land, A final 


number, 2 or 3, in the symbol shows that the soil is 


eroded or severely eroded. 


BOL 


Adler silt loam 


Beulah fine sandy loam 
Birds silt loam 
Bosket silt loam 


Calloway silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Calloway silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Calloway silt loam, terrace, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Calloway silt loam, terrace, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Collins silt loam 

Commerce silt loam 

Commerce silt loam, low 

Commerce silty clay loam 

Commerce silty clay loam, 

Crevasse loamy fine sand 


Dubbs silt loam 
Dundee silty clay loam 


Falaya silt loam 
Forestdale silty clay loam 


Grenada silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 


Grenada silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


Grenada silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Gullied land 


Henry silt loam 
Henry silt loam, terrace 


Loring silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 

Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Loring silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Loring silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Loring silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 


Loring 
Loring 
Loring 


silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Made land 

Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Memphis silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Memphis silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Memphis silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Memphis silt loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes 

Memphis silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Memphis silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Memphis silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Patton 
Patton 


silt loam 
silt loam, overwash 


Riverwash, gravelly 
Riverwash, sandy 
Robinsonville fine sandy loam 
Robinsonville silt loam 
Robinsonville silty clay loam 


Sharkey clay 
Sharkey silty clay loam, overwash 
Swamp 


Tunica clay 


Wakeland silt loam 
Waverly-Falaya silt loams 


WORKS AND STRUCTURES 
Highways and roads 
Dua! 
Good motor 
Poor motor 
Trail 
Highway markers 
National Interstate 
U.S. 
State 
Railroads 
Single track 
Multiple track 
Abandoned 
Bridges and crossings 
Road 
Trail, foot 
Railroad 
Ferries 
Ford 
Grade 
R. R. over 
R. R. under 
Tunnel 
Buildings 
School 
Church 
Station 
Mines and Quarries 
Mine dump 
Pits, gravel or other 
Power lines 
Pipe lines 
Cemeteries 
Dams 
Levees 
Tanks 
Oil wells 


Sawmill 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 
BOUNDARIES 


National or state 
County 

Township, U. S. 
Section line, corner 
Reservation 


Land grant 


DRAINAGE 
Streams 
Perennial 


Intermittent, unclass. 


Crossable with tillage 
implements 


Not crossable with 
tillage implements 
Canals and ditches 
Lakes and ponds 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
Wells 
Springs 


Marsh 


Wet spot 


RELIEF 


Escarpments 


Vey VV YY YOY yy, 


Bedrock 


EATTITUTTTIT r ry rpeg TTT 


Other 


Prominent peaks 


Depressions 


Crossable with tillage 
implements 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements 


Contains water most of 
the time 


SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Soil boundary 

and symbol 
Gravel 
Stones 
Rock outcrops 
Chert fragments 
Clay spot 
Sand spot 
Gumbo or scabby spot 
Made land 
Severely eroded spot 
Slip 


Gullies 


Soil map constructed 1963 by Cartographic 
Division, Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 
1959 aerial photographs. Controlled mosaic 
based on Kentucky plane coordinate system, 
south zone, Lambert conformal conic projection. 
1927 North American datum. 
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